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PREFACE. 



EvfRT civilized nation on the g:lobe has, at one period or 
other, produced distinguished iifdividuals, whose actions 
have excited the admiration of their contemporaries, and 
rendered them worthy of being handed down as examples 
to posterity. The Memoirs of Dr. Franklin are interesting 
in a high degree, and worthy the perusal of every friend to 
science or humanity. 

Mr. Jefferson, the President of the United States of 
America, in his * Notes on Virginia,* fhus speaks in answer 
to the assertion of the Abbe Raynal, that * America has not 
yet produced one good poet, one able mathematician, one 
man of genius, in a single art, or a single science.'—' When 
we shall have existed as a nation,' says Mr. J. ' as long as 
the Greeks did before they produced a Homer, the Romans 
a Virgil, the French a Racine and Voltaire, the English a 
Shakspeare and Milton, should this reproach be still true, 
we will inquire from what unfriendly causes it has pro- 
ceeded, that the other countries of Europe and quarters of 
the earth shall not have inscribed any name in the roll of 
poets. In war we have produced a Washington, whose 
memory will be adored while liberty shall have votaries ; 
whose name will triumph over time, and will in fature ages 
assume its Just station among the most celebrated worthies 
of the world, when that wretched philosophy shall be for- 
gotten which would arrange him among the degeneracies 
of nature. In physics we have produced a Franklin, than 
whom no one of the present age has made more important 
discoveries, nor has enriched philosophy with more, or 
more ingenious solutions of the phenomena of nature. We 
have supposed Mr. Rittenhouse second to no astronomer 
living J that in genius he must be tha fkX«X, X^cnqsr. V'a^ ^a. 
self-taught,' Sec. 

In phUosophy, England caiv )Qoaa\. cl «. '^»*^^^\?''"';^ 
Essays is one of the best ptoofe we caxv«AA?aR» c^ ^'^ 
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DR. FRANKLIN. 



H« Dbab Son, 

1 HAVEamnKdmjKlfwithcollectingaome 
little anecdotea of my fimilj. You maj remembec 
the inqniriei I made when yoQ were with me in Eng- 
land, among aach of my relationa aa were then living : 
and the joaraey I nndertook tor that parpoae. To 
be acquainted with the particnlarfl of my parentage 
and life, many of which are unknown to yon, I flat- 
ter myself will afford the same pleasure to you as to 
me. I ahall relate them on paper : it will be an 
Agreeable employment of a week^a aninterrupted 
Iwsure, which ! promiae myself during my present 
retirement in the country. There are alao other mo- 
tivea which induce me to the undertaking, from 
the bosom of poverty and obacurity in which I drew 
ray first breath, and spent my earliest: years, 1 have 
raised myself to a state of opulence and to aome de- 
gree of celebrity in the world. A constant good 
fortune baa attended me through every period of lib 
to my present advanced age ; and my deacendanta 
may be desirous of learning what were the means of 
which I made use, and which, thanks to the assist- 
ing hand of Providence, have proved so emineiAVj 
anccesaW, They nmj, slwi, du»i^ '£o»i <^« '°* 
placed in a similar ntoation, ieft^ewwo^^^^™**^ 
*Dni mj namtive. M 
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Whcu I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the fe 
licity I have enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, that 
were the offer made to me, I would engage to rui 
again, from beginning to end, the same career o 
life. All I would ask, should be the privilege of ai 
author, to correct, in a second edition, certain error 
of the first. I could wish, likewise, if it were in m; 
P2^r, to change some trivial incidents and event 
fb'r others more favourable. Were this, however 
denied me, still would I not decline tlie offer. Bu 
since a repetition of life cannot take place, there i: 
nothing which, in my opinion, so nearly resemblei 
it, as to call to mind all its circumstances, and, t< 
render their remembrance more durable, commi 
them to writing. By thus employing myself, I shal 
yield to the inclination, so natural in old men, t( 
talk of themselves and their exploits, and may freel; 
follow my bent, without being tiresome to those who 
from respect to my age, might think themselvei 
obliged to listen to me ; as they will be at liberty V 
read me or not as they please. 

In fine — and I may as well avow it, since nobor 
would believe me were I to deny it — I shall, perhaj 
by this employment, gratify my vanity. Scarce 
indeed, have I ever heard or read the introduct 
phrase, *Inuu/ gay without vanity y* but some strik 
and characteristic instance of vanity has immedia 
followed. The generality of men hate vanit 
others, however strongly tliey may be tinctured 
it themselves; for myself, I pay obeisance 
wlierever I meet with it, persuaded that it is a 
tageous, as well to the individual whom it go 
as to those who are within the sphere of its iflfl 
Of coBMequeooe, it would, in many oases, 
whoUy fihenrdf thtiX a man should cowtvt \vv 




among the other iHCeCs of life, and give thanks to 
Proridence fur the bleaaing. 

And here let me with all hnmilitj icVnowledge, 
that to Divine ProTidence I am indebted for the fe- 
licity I hate bilherto enjoyed. It is that Power alone 
'which has furniebed me vith Ibe means I baie em- 
ployed, and that has erowoed them with success. 
My faith, in this respect, leads tat to hope, though 
I cannot count upon it, thattlie Dinne goodness nill 
stiLt be eierciied towards me, either by prolongiug 
(he duTBtinn of my happineu to th« elosa of life, or 
by giving me fortitudo to support any melancholy 
reTcrae which may happen to me, as to ao many 
OtheTs. My future fortune is unknowD but to Him 
In whose band is our destiny, and who can make our 

One of my nncles, desirous, like myself, of col- 
lecting anecdotes of our family, gare me some notes, 
from which I have derived many particulars respect' 
ing our ancestors. From these 1 leam that thpy had 
IiTed in the same village, (Eaton in Northampton- 
shire.) upon a freehold of about tijrty acres, for the 
space at least of three hundred years. How long they 
liad resided there prior to that period, my uncle h.-^d 
beCD onable to discover ; probably ever since the in- 
Btitotion of BnmaJnes, when they took the ajapelta- 
tion of Franklin, which had formerly been the naoie 
of a particHlar order of individuali.* 

name ot an order nr rant In en^lanil, sco Jndgc Fortesque, 
De laudilmt Itfttm Angiiee, wrtlten about tbe rtar Ui^l, In 
which ia tha IbllowlnE pieaage, to show that (aod, V-'-'^''^ 
mlehte)isUTbc(i]nned^lnaiir«AQlt.T<^ilA\— ,^ 

> K^jlo^im lOa, tta i«swniLTd«Ittcftt *A fw«<»ru^ 
/wTm™fl(a<TOrum,onQaine»^v\ttal»*«Bivnl"^5Si, 
acDpoCarft JtiqaaDODeMmitea. irititKeT.-rtX-BiXc*-^™ 
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Thit pett^ eitiCe would not hare lafflrad for thur 
subsistenoe, had thoy not added the tnds of bUck. 
■mlth, which wu perpetiutcd in the family down to 
my uncle's time, the eldeat ion having been uaifonnlT 
brought up to thii employment ; a ctutom wbich 
both he uid my father obienred with respect to their 
eldest sons. 

In Che researcbas I made at Eaton T found no ac- 
count of their births, nunisges, and deaths earlier 
than the year 15S5 ; the parish register not eiteod- 
ing farther buck than thai period, lliis register in- 
formed me, that I was the youngest son of the young- 
est branch of the family, eoanting five generations. 
My grandfiitber, Thomas, was bom in 159B, lived at 
Eaton till he was too old to continue his trade, when 
he retired to Bsnbnry, in OifordshiTe, where his son 
Johq, who was a dyer, resided, aud with whom my 
father was apprenticed. He died, and was barivd 
there ; we saw his monument in 1 758. His ddest 



iri unrnlTiiiU paMmnnU 

In fonnB.prttiiDCata.' 

with ludcrinwime that therein so tmsU a ihurpecauuotl 

hoiuehDlder asl* there conununlr called Kfrtnlca<i, cmieii 

many yeomen, able for their llTtiUuod to make ajaii 
fonn Mbrementloinil.' OUTmiMlaf 

«, CBlJi hts eovntTf tentleaan a A»Wk i 



If <aubi7nMBt& learaooa, Vut^» vr 
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•on liyed in the fomily house at Eaton, which he be- 
queathed, with the land belonging to it, to his only 
daughter ; who, in concert with her husband, Mr. 
Fl$her, of Wellingborough, afterwards sold it to Mr. 
Estead, the present proprietor. My grandfather had 
four surviving sons, Thomas, John, Benjamin, and 
Josias. I shall give you such particulars of them as 
my memory will furnish, not having my papers here, 
in which you will find a more minute account, if they 
are>not lost during my absence. 

Thomas had learned the trade of a blacksmith 
under his father ; but, possessing a good natural un- 
derstanding, he improved it by study, at the solici- 
tation of a gentleman of the name of Palmer, who 
was at that time the principal inhabitant of the vil- 
lage, and who encouraged, in like manner, all my 
uncles to cultivate their minds. Thomas thus ren- 
dered himself competent to the functions of a country 
attorney ; soon became an essential personage in 
the affairs of the village ; and was one of the chief 
movers of every public enterprise, as well relative to 
the county as the town of Northampton. A variety 
of remarkable incidents were told us of him at Eaton. 
After enjoying the esteem and patronage of Lord 
Halifax, he died January 6, 1702, preobely four 
years before I was bom. The recital that was made 
us of his life and diaracter, by some aged persons of 
the village, struck you, I remember, as extraordi- 
nary, from its analogy to what you knew of myself. 
' Had he died,* said you, * just four years later, one 
might have supposed a transmigration of souls.' 

John, to tho best of my belief, was brought up to 
the trade of a wool- dyer. 

Benjamin served his appTeiv\icft^Y^\^Via\A<svcNjc» 
M aUk^dyer. He wu au induatt^Qw^ mwi % Xt^xwwsw- 
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ber bim well ; for, irhilB 1 vu R child, be joined my 
ftthe.r at Boston, uid lired for KimB ycara in the 
house vith ns. A psrticolBr affection bud always 
subsisted between mrfaClierand him : and I wulUs 
godson. He arrived to a great age. He left behind 
him two qnarto lOlumM of poems in miuiuaeript, 
ronaistinft of tittle fugitiTe pieces addressed to bis 
friends. He had invented a ehort-hand, which he 
taught me, bat, tiaving never made uee of it, 1 tmie 
now forgotten it. He was a man of piety, and a 
constant attendant on the best preacbers, whose ser- 
mons he too1i a plesanre in writing doira according 
to the eipeditory method be bad devised. Many 
volumes were thus collected by bim. He was also 
eitremelf fond of politics ; too much so, perhaps, 
for bis sitnation. 1 lately found in London a col' 
lection which be had made of all the principal pam- 
phlets relaCivB to pnbUc afifiin, from the yeai 1641 
to 1717. Many volumes are wanting, as appears by 
the series of nnmbers ; but there still remain eight 
in fobo, and twenty-four in quarto and octaro. The 
collection bad fallen into the bands of a second-hand 
bookseller, who knowing me by having sold me some 
books, brought it to me. My uncle, it seems, bad 
left it behind him on bis departure for America, about 
fifty years ago. I fonnd varions notes of bis writing 
in the margiqs. His grandion, Sanmel, is now liiing 



the reign of Queen Mary, when they wi 

of being aiolested on acGOant of thtir leil agunst 

pa{i[i'y. They bad an English Bible, andtoeoneeal 
it riie more securely, they concnved the pnqMt of 
r:,.ff!-u/nff it, open, with poclt-tiitMAft wnmn *< 
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leam, on the iiuide of the lid of the cloK-atool. 
Wlien my great -grandfrnther viihed to re«d to hi» 
hmily, he rsveiaed the lid of the claaa-itool upon 
hig kneesi and puaed the leavn IVom one lide to the 
other, which were held down on each b; the |iack- 
tbread. One of the children wu Btationed at the door, 
to gi»e notice if ha saw the proctor (an officer of 
the iipiritual court) make bis appearance ; In that 
aae, the lid wan reatOTed to its place, with the IDible 
concealed under it ix before. I had thia anecdote 
from my uncle Benjamin. 

The whole family preaened its sttaohment to Che 
Chnrch of England till toward* the close of the reign 
of Cdarleg II., when certain miDislers, wiio hadbeen 
rejected ai Donconfonaists, baring held oonventicles 
in Northamptonahim, the; were joined by Benjamin 
and JoaiaE, who adhered to them ever after. Tlie 
reat of the family continued in die ejdacopal church. 

My father, Joaiaa, married early in life. He went, 
with his wife and three children, to Kew England, 
abont the year 16S2. Conveuticlea being at ChM 
time prohibited by law, and frequently diatarbed. 
some conaiderable penions of hie acqnairitance de- 
termined to go to America, where they hoped to en- 
joy the free eierciaa of their religion, and my father 
wBi prevailed on to accompany them. 

My father hul alio, by the aame wife, four chil- 
dren bom in America, and ten others by a second 
wife, making in all seventeen. 1 remember to h«ye 
aeen thirteen seated together at his table, who all 
arrived at yean of maturity, and were married. I 
was the last of the sons, and the youngest child, ex- 
cepting two danghters. I was born at SosUni, ^^ 
New England. My mother, fti% stotiiA -w&e,, -^»» 
Abitb Falget, dsnghtei ot Pelei 'eQ\|,« , wm -A '^' 
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tint colonists of New England, of whc 
Mather makes honourable mention, in his 
tical History of that province, as ^ a pious 
edEngliahman,'' if I rightly recollect his ei 
I hare heen told of his having written a 
little pieces; but there appears to be o 
print, which I met with many years ag( 
published in the year 1675, and is in fan 
agreeably to the taste of the times and th 
The author addresse's himself to the govern 
time being, speaks for liberty of conscien 
&vour of the anabaptists, quakers, and oi 
lies, who had suffered persecution. To 
cution he attributes the wars with the na 
other calamities which afflicted the country 
them as the judgments of God in punishi 
odious an offence, and he exhorts the govt 
the repeal of laws so contrary to charity, 
appeared to be written with a manly free 
pleasing simplicity. I recollect the six < 
lines, though I have forgotten the order oi 
of the two first ; the sense of which wai 
censures were dictated by benevolence, a 
consequence, he wished to be known as t 
because, said he, I hate from my very so 
lation. 

From Sherbum* vehere I dwell,' 

I therefore put my name. 
Your Mend, who means you well, 

Pet 

My brothers were all put apprentices \ 
trades. With respect to myself, I was s 
age of eight years, to a grammar school, 
destined me for the church, and alread; 

• Town in the \»\ai>A of ^%a\uc\L.cv. 




Bi H thechsplaia of tbe runilj 


The promptitu 


■hb which from my infan'cy I b 


ad learned to re 


l« I do uM remember to h.Ye 


been eyer wicbo 


lUl acquirement, and the enc 




fnends, who Assured him that 


1 Eboold ODG d 


tntunly besonie a mnn of letter 


. cODfirmed hixn 


tbii de»gD. My rniele Benjam 


a approied eiaa 



tilt scheme, and proioiaed to give me all bi<i 

' ermoDB, written 49 1 btve naid in the ihott-^iand 

lis iaTentJon, if 1 would take tbe painit to learn it. 

I remained, however, starctly » year at the gram - 

■-school, although in this short interval I lud 

<iKD from tbe middle to the head of my claaa, from 

thence to the class immediately above, and waB to 

C, at tbe end of the year, to the one next in order, 
my father, burdened with a numeroue family, 
found that he wu inedible, 'sithout subjecting him- 
Bclf to difficulties, of providing for the eipenses of 
> coUi^te education ; and considering, besides, as 
I beard him say to hii friends, tbat persons bo edu- 
cated were often poorly provided for, he renounced 
lus first iutenlims, took me from the grammar- 
Bebool, and lent me to a icbool for wridng aiid 
arithmetic, kept by a Mr. George Bromwell, who 
Has a slulful master, and succeeded very well in his 
profeuioD by employing gentle means only, and 
ttnch as were calculated to encourage bis icholars. 
TJoder him I soon acquired au excellent hand, but 
X failed in aiithinetic, and made therein no sort of 

At ten years of age, I nas called home to assist 
^j father in his occupaCioa, which was that of soap- 
boiler and taUow-chandler ; a basinets to which he 
pad lerved no apprenticeship, but which V.e t«i- 
oraced on his arrival in New E.nt^n4, \iwaMae>i'i 



found hii own, that of dyer, in too little request to 
enable him to muntain hu familf . I was aocord- 
ingly emplojied in catting tlie wicks, filling the 
moulds, taking care of the shop, canTiDg mean, 
ges. Sec. 

The busineu diepleaeed me, and I felt a strong 
incUnatiaa for a sea life j bat mj father Bet hia face 
against it. The vicinity of the water, howeter, gave 
me freqnent oppartnnitin of renturiag myself both 
upon and within it, and I soon acquired the nrt of 
swimming, and of managing a boat. When em- 
barked with other children, the helm was commonly 
deputed to me, paiticularly on difficult occasions ; 
and, in every other project, I was almost always the 
leader of the troop, whom I sometimes involved in 



I shall gne SD instance of ibis, 
tes an eaily flipo 



which demanetrates an eaily flipositioD of mind for 
public enterprises, though the one in quesdon was 
not conducted byjoatice. 

The mill-pond was t«minated on one side by a 
marsh, upon the borden Of which we were accns- 
toaied to take our stand, at high water, to angle for 
small fiib. By dint of wniking, we had conrerted 
the place into a perfect quagmire. My proposal was 
to erect a wharf that should afford na firm footing; 
and I pninted ont to my companions a large heap of 
stones, intended for the building of a new house 
near the marsh, and which were well adapted for our 
purpose. Accordingly, when the workmen retired 
in the evening, 1 assembled a number of m; play- 
fellows, and hy labouring diligently, like ants, some- 
times four of us uniting our strength to carry n 
sinzle stone, we removed them all, and rnn^tnio'ed 
our little i|uay. The workniun were surprised ihe 
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been ooaveyed to our wharf. Inquiriei were made 
respeeting ihe authors of this convejance ; we were 
discoTered ; complaints were exhibited against us ; 
and many of us underwent correction on the part of 
our parents ; and though I strenuously defended the 
utility of the work, my father at length convinced 
me, tiiat nothing which was not strictly honest could 
be useful. 

It will not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you to 
know what sort of a man my father was. He had 
an excellent constitution, was of a middle size, but 
#eU-made and strong, and extremely active in what- 
ever he undertook. He designed with a degree of 
neatness, and knew a little of music. His voice was 
sonorous and agreeable ; so that when he sung a psalm 
or a hymn, with the accompaniment of his violin, 
as was his frequent practice in an evening, when the 
labours of the day were finished, it was truly de- 
lightful to hear him. He was versed also in me- 
chanics, and could, upon occasion, use the tools of 
a variety of trades. But his greatest excellence was 
a sound understanding and solid judgment in mat- 
ters of prudence, both in public and private life. In 
the former, indeed, he never engaged, because his 
numerous family, and the mediocrity of his fortune, 
kept him unremittingly employed in the duties of 
his profession. But I well remember that the lead- 
ing men of the place used frequently to come and 
ask his- advice respecting the affairs of the town, or 
of the church to which he belonged, and that they 
paid much deference to his opinion. Individuals 
were also in the habit of consulting him in their pri- 
vate affairs, and he was often chosen arbiter between 
contending parties. 

He was fond of having at Yds \.»^Aft, ^va ol^Kra. "^^ 
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ponible, lomeMendu or well -informed ueighbCHa 
opible of rational conTcrsildon, and he «u-b1w>: 
csrefol to iatrodnce Toefol oi ingenioDH topics i 
diacxniTie, which might tend to form the mindg i 
his chitdnm. By thifl means, he early attrusted oi 
Btteation to wlut wujiut, prndent, sod benefid 
in the eondoct of life. He never talked of the mea 
whidi appeared npon the table i never diacom 
whether they were well or ill dreesed, of a good i 
bad flaTOUr, high-eeaaoDed, or otberwiee, prefeiab 
or inferior to thii or that diah of a aiinilar kini 
Thua accoatomed, from my inhncy, .to the utma 
inattention as to these objeets* 1 have been perfect] 
regardless of what kind of food waa before me ; u 
I pay so little attention to it even now, that it woiil 
be a hard matter for me to recoUeet, a few hom 
after I had dined, of what my dinner had consiato 
When travelling, I have particnlarly eiperience 
the adrontages of this habit ; for it has oflen haf 
petied to me to be in company with persons whi 
having a more delicate, because a more eierciaei 
taste, haTe suffered ia many cases considerable in 
convenience, while, as to myself, I have hadnothiii 

My mother was likewise possessed of an excellei 
constitution. She suckled all her ten-children, au 
I never heard either her or my father compl^ i 
any other disorder than that of which they died 
my father at the age of eighty-seven, and mymotlM 
at eighty-fiTe. lliey are boried together at Boata 
where, a few yeara ago, 1 placed a marble over thd 
grave, with this inscription ; — 

JoeiisFbahelin and A^H taliwJfC: Hier lived tc^ 




1 perwTe, bj mj rambling digressioni, that 1 mn 
(Towiug old. Butwedonotdremfof mpriTmtaoom- 
faaj as for ■ Ibnnil ball. Thii deaenei, perhaps, 
the name of negligeoCe. 

To return, I thna condnned employed in mj fa- 
tber'B trade for tbe apace of two Tears ^ that ia to 
•ay, till I BiriTed at twelve jeara of age. About 
thia time, mj brother John, who had eerred hia ap- 
prenticeahip In London, haying quitted mj father, 
and bmng married and settled io bnsineu on his 
ownacconnt, atRhode lalftud ; 1 wac destined, to all 
Mppeannce, to Bupplf his place, and be a oandlc' 
maker all mj life : bat my dislike of thi* occupa- 
tion condnning, uj' father ma ipprehengive, that, 
if a more agreeable one were not offered me, I might 
play the truant and eacape to lea ; as, to hii extreme 
morfificiitlon, my brother Josias had done. He 
therefore took me aometinieB to lee muons, eooperii 
braiiera, joinerB, and other mecbaaiOi employed at 
their work ; in order to discoTer the bentof myin- 
dtnalion, and fix it, if he conld, upon some occu- 
pation thU might retain me on shore. I have 
aluee, in consequence of these visitB, derived no 
•mall pleasure from seeing skilful workmen handle 
fiieir tools ; and it has proved of c(niaL&Bti^^ti\i«n«.- 
tt, to htre aoqnired tbfttb; BaehaeiitVaQ«\<^«''u^ 
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be able to make little things for myself, when I 
had DO mechanic at hand, and to construct • 
machines for my experiments, while the idea I 

j conceived has been fresh and strongly impress^ 

; my imagination. 

i My fkther at length decided that I should 

\ cutler, and I was^placed for some days upon 

with my cousin Samuel, son of my uncle Benjc 
who had learned tliis trade in London, and 
established himself at Boston. But the prei 
he required for my apprenticeship displeasing 
father, I was recalled home. 

j From my earliest years I had been passion 

^ fond of reading, and I had laid out in books al 

money I could procure. I was particularly ph 

I with accounts of Toyages. My first acquisitioE 

< Bunyan's collection in small separate volu 

These I afterwards sold, in order to buy an his 
cal collection by R. Burton, which consiste 
small cheap rolumes, amounting in all to a 
forty or fifty. My fiither's little library was pr 

I P^7 niade up of books of practical and polei 

theology. I read the greatest part of them 
have since often regretted that at a time when 1 
so great a thirst for knowledge, more eligible b 
had not fallen into mj hands, as it was th 
point decided that I should not be educated fo 

"■ church. There was also among my father's ) 

Plutarch's Lives, in which I read continually 
I still regard as advantageously employed, the 
I devoted to them. I found besides, a work 
Foe*s, entitled an Essay on Projects, from 
perhaps, I derived impressions that have si 
fluenced some of the principal events of my 
My inclination for book# at last detenu 
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BT to nuke me a priater, though he had alread;^ 
a Id thU profession. My brother hiuJ returned 
1 EngUnd in 1717, with s prem and types, in 
IT to eatabiiah a printdng.hoaseatBoatoa. Thii 
aea* pleaeed me mnch hetter than that of my 
er, thoogh I had still a predilcctioD far the lea. 
preient the effects vhich might result from this 

^d with IDT brother. I held back for lome time ; 
BDgth, however, I Buffered myaelf to be per- 
iod, and sigDed m; indentures, being then only 
le jeara of age. It was agreed that I sbonld 
s as apprentice to the age uf twenty-one, and 
lid reoelTe jonrneyman's wages only duriog thu 
year. 

1 > vary short time I made great proficiency iu 
buineu, and became very aerviceable to my 
har. I had now an opportunity of procuring 
er books. The acquaintance I necessarily 
led with booksellerB' apprenticea, enabled me 
■oriow a volume now and then, which I nerer 
d to retuinpunctnally andwithoutinjury. How 
a has it happenedto me topass the greaterpart 
be night ia reading by my bedside, when the 
c had bean lent to me in the evening, and was to 
sCumed the next morning, leat it might be missed 

t length, Mr. Matthew Adams, an ingenioua 
esman, who had a handsome collection of 
u, and who frequented our prioling-honse, took 
» of me. He invited me to see hia library, 
had the goodness to lend me any booka that I 
dutiTDus of reading. I then took a stiange fan. 
DT poetry, and composed several little ^w.iu. 
brother, thiiikia|liie nugta iroitaa »«iwh*.\t> 



It, enoounigeil me, auJ eniffl^ed me to wnte (wo 
ballads. One, culled The Light-house Tragedj, 
coDtBiucd an occoaut of (be ahipwreck of Captain 
Worthilake and liu tiTd daiqhiers ; the Dther ma a 
BaQar's song on the capture of the noted pirate called 
. T^cA, or Bladeimrd. "Pbej were vretcbed yenat 
in point of Style, mere blind men's ditties. WIlCB 
pnnted, he dispatched me itbont tbe toirn to idl 
them. The first bad a pTotli^oas ran, because the 

My vanity nas flattered by this succsesa ; but my 
futher ehecked my exultation, by ridiouling my 
prodiictioni, and telling me that lerailien were al- 
ways poor. I tbng escaped the misfortune of beinK 
a very wretched poet. But as the faculty of writing 
proBe has been of great serviee to me in the conrae 
□f my life, and principaJly contributed to my ad- 
vancement, I shall relate by what meauE, aituatod 
as 1 was, 1 accjuired tbe skill 1 naa^ poaseAs in thot 

There was In the town another young man, a 
girat lover of books, of the name of John Collini, 
yilli whom 1 WIS intimately oonnacted. We fre- 
quently engaged in dispule. and were indeed no fond 
of argumentation, that nothing was so ogrcBBble to 
us as a war of words. This dontentious temper, 
I would observe, by-tbe-bye, is in daiifor uf be- 
coming ■ very bad habit, and fiequeotly renders a 
man's company insupportable, as being do other- 
wise capable ofindnlgeuce than by an indiscnoiinats 
eontradietton, independently of the ocriniony and 
discord itintrodaces iati> cunvetEation ; and is often 
productive of dislike, and even hatred, between per- 
sons to wbom friendship i« indiBpeneably necessary. 
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U^thetf books of religious controTersy. I have since 
remarked that men of sense seldom fall into this 
error ; lawyers^ fellows of universities, and persons 
of every profession educated at Edinburgh, ex- 
cepted. 

Collins and I fell one day into an argument, re- 
lative to the education of women ; namely, whether 
it was proper to instruct them in the sciences, and 
whether they were competent to the study. Col- 
lins supported the negative, and affirmed that the 
task was beyond their capacity. I maintained the 
opposite opinion, a little perhaps for the pleasure 
ci disputing. He was naturally more eloquent than 
I ; words flowed copiously from his lips ; and fre- 
quently I thought myself vanquished, more by his 
volubility tiian by the force of his argument. We 
separated without coming to an agreement upon this 
point, and as we were not to see ^ch other again for 
some time, I committed my thoughts to paper, made 
a fair copy, and sent -it to him. He answered, and 
I replied. Three or four letters had been written 
by tiuBhf when my father chanced to light upon my 
papers, and read them. Without entering into the 
merits of the cause, he embraced the opportunity 
of speaking to me upon my manner of writing. 
He observed, that though I had the advantage of 
my adversary in correct spelling and pointing, 
which I ow^ to my occupation, I was greatly his 
inferior in elegance of expression, in arrangement, 
and pMrspicnity. Of this he convinced me by several 
examples. I felt the justice of his remarks, became 
more attentive to language, and resolved to make 
every effort to improve my style. 

Amidst these resolves, an odd NoVoLtckib oil ^^ 
Spectator fell iato my Unds. TVua '^^a «l '^'v^vsi^- 
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tion I had never seen. I bought the volume, 
read it again and again. I was enchanted wit 
thought the style excellent, and wished it wer 
my power to imitate it. With this view I sele 
some of the papers, made short summaries of 
sense of each period, and put them for a few < 
aside. I then, without looking at the book, en< 
voured to restore the essays to their due form, 
to express each thought at length, as it was in 
original, employing the most appropriate vr 
that occurred to my mind. I afterwards compi 
my Spectator with the original ; I perceived s 
faults, which I corrected; but I found that I want 
fund of words, if I may so express myself, and c 
cility of recollecting and employing them, whii 
thought I should by that time have acquired, h 
continued to make verses. The continual nee 
words of the same meaning, but of different leuj 
for the measure, or of different sounds for 
rhyme, would have obliged me to seek for a vai 
of synonymes, and have rendered me maste: 
' them. FVom this belief, I took some of the i 

of the Spectator and turned them into verse ; i 
after a time, when I had sufficiently forgotten tli 
I again converted them into prose. 

Sometimes, also, I mingled all my summs 
together ; and, a few weeks after, endeavoured 
arrange them in the best order, before I 
tempted to form the periods, and complete 
essays. This I did with a view of acquiring mel 
in the arrangement of my thoughts. On compa 
afterwards my performance with the original, n 
faults were apparent, which I corrected ; but I 
sometimes the satisfaction to think, that, in cei 
;3artioulars of little importaUse, I had been fortu: 



^ 




b to Improve the order of thought or the at jte ; 
lit eacoonged me to hope that I Bhonld luc. 
■a time, in writing decently in the English 
■ge, which wu one of the grut object! of toj 

I tiow which I derotsd to these eierciies, and 
ding, was, thr evening after mfdkf'B labour 
lushed, the morning before it began, and Sun- 
•hen I could escape attending Divine service. 

I I lived with mf father, he had insisted on m; 
oal Btteodance oa public worship, and I still 
1 constdeced it as a duty, bat b duty which I 
ht I had DO time to practise. 

iSD about iiiteen yeBrv of age, a work of 
I'l fell into mj hands, in which be recom- 
I vegEtable diet. I determined to obKrve it. 
rather, being a bachelor, did not keep hODir, 
jarded with his appreotjcea in a neighboaiing 
r. My refuBiag to eat animal food was found 
lenient, and I was often scolded for my singu- 
I attended to the mode in which Tryon 
red aome of hii dishes, particularly how to 
wtatjKs and rice, aad make hasty puddings. 
I said to my brother, that if he would allow me 
eek, half what he paid for my board, 1 would 
take to maintain myaelf . The offer was in- 
y embraced, and I aoon found that, of what 
va me, I was able to save half. This was 

fimd for the purchase of books ; and other 
tages resulted to me from the plan. When 
rather and bia workmen left the pHutitig- 

to go to dinner, I remained behind ; and 
tcdiing my frugal meal, which frequently con- 

of a biscuit only, or a slice of \rc«ti!k. uA «. 
lOfraisins, or ■ bun from Qw ¥BiU-]-QQK^'«' 




with iglass of water, I had the reet oT the ti 
the'T return, for Etnd; ; and nif progres 
was proportioned to that cleanieHi of id 
qnicknesH of conception, which are the frui 
perance in eating and drinking. 

It waa aboQt this period that, haying 
been pnt to the binih for my ignorance ii 
of calculation, which I had twice hilad 
while at school, 1 took Cocker's Treatise ■ 
metic, and went throngfa it by myself witl 
most esse : I also read a book of Navig 
Seller and SCurmey, and made myself mast 
little geometry il contains, bat 1 never p 

Locke on the Homaa Understanding, and 
of Thinking by Messrs. Du Port Royal, 

While labouring to form and improve i 
1 met with an English Grammar, which '. 
was Greenwood's, having at the end of it 1 
Miaya on rhetoric and logic. In the lattei 
a model of dispntation after the manner of 1 

Shortly after, I procured Xenophon's w 
titled, Memorable Thing» of Socrates, in 1 

to a degree of enthosiasm with this modi 
pnting, I adopted it, and renouncing blani 
diction, and direct and posicive argument, I 
tbe character of an humble questianer. T 
tal of Shaftsbur; and Coliiiu hid made m 
tic i Bud being prerionsly so as to many i 
of Cbristianity, I found Socratei' method ti 
tbe Bofeit for myself, as well a> the mos' 
raseiag to those agalnit whom I employe 
soon iiSbrded me siagulHT pleasure ; I in- 
pracdsed it ; and benme fery adroit in o 




aven from |iereoDS of Buperiorniidentaiiiii 
siuus of wluch theydid not foresee tlie co 
That I iuiolved tbem in difficuttiea from 
were anable to eitricate themielTes, ud 
obtaioed victories wliich neither mj cu 
•rgnmesCs meritod. 

Thu method 1 cotitinncd to employ for soDic 
rears; but I ■fterwordmbandoned it bjdegreeB, re- 
taining only the habit of eipreaeing myself vitli 
modeit diffidence, and neirer maliiDg i»e, wlipn I 
advanced any propoflition vhich might be contro- 
Terted, of the vordB, cerlainiy, undonbtedly, or any 
others that might give the appearance of being ob- 
■tinately attached to my opinioa. I rather said, I 
imagine, I suppose, or it appears to me, thai sucb a 
thing is so or so, for such and such reasuns, or it is 
■0, If I am not mistaken. This habit has, I think, 
been of omuiderable adTantage to me ; when I have 
had occasion to impress my opinion on the miniN of 
Othen, and persuade tbem to the adoption of the 
■aeasnres I ban suggested. And tinea the chief 
ends of oonTcrsation sre to inform or to be inform- 
ed, to please or to persuade ; I conld wish that in- 
telligent and well-meaniDg men would not them- 
selves dimiaish the power they possess of being naeful, 
by a positive and presumptuous manner of express- 
ing themselrea, which scarcely eier fails to disgust 
the heajer, and is only calculated Co eicite opposi- 
tiou, and defeat every purpose for which the faculty 
of speeob haa been bestowed on man. In short, if 
you wish to inform, a positive and dogmatical man- 
ner of advancing your opinion may provoke coatra- 
diction, and prevent your being heard with attention. 
On the other hand, U, with a desire of being infotn.- 
cd, and of banefitliig b; ttw kitoK\e^ tA o^>akx^. 




fon erpreu younelf u being atronglj kttael 
your 0711 opinions, modeat and uiuible edgd 
do not loTB diapataCiaD. will leave job in tr 
pounaeion of your erron. By following ■ 
method, you can rarely hope to please your aot 
conciliate their good-will, or work oouTictii 
thoee whom yon may be desirons of gaining 
your views. Pope judicioualy ohwnes, 

Men mnn be tanctit u U Tou taoiht them not 

And in the same poem he afterwards odiiaee 

Hs might have added to these lines, one that 1 
eoupted elaewhere, in my opinion, with leu p 
ety. It is this :— 

For want of ni«l»tT Is «i» or aenae. 
ir you uk why I aay with Ituprapritty, I mm 
yon the two lines together ; — 

Immodot wonts adinlt of w Manx, 

Now waat of sense, when a man has the miift 
to be so circumstiineed, ia it not a kind of t 
for want of modesty ? And would not the 
have bean more accurate, if they had been 
MrtietBd thai : — 

InuDoileat words admit but IMi lii/otce. 

But I leave the deciaion of this to better jndge 
myself. In 1720, or I72I, my brother b^ 
print • new public paper. It was the secont 
nude its appeannce in America, and was « 
the ' New England ConraDt.' The only on 
exkted before was the 'Boiton News Letter.' 
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(HcDds, I remembBr, would have diMuded 
'in hU undertaking, lu a thing tbdt ««i not 

> aucceed ; a single neTBpnper being in thoir 
iinffictentfor all America. Atpretent, bow- 
1 1771, there are no leiB than twentr-fiTe. 

cairieil hie projecr into eiecution, and I was 
«d in (liitribuliag the copies to biaeuMomen, 
iving segiBted in componng and working tbcns 

ng bii fHendi he had a number of literary 
CTB. who, as an amnBement, wrote short ei- 
r the paper, which gave it repntation and 
ed the ■ale. Theee gentlemen frequently 

> our hooie. I heard the convenation that 
and the account* they ga^e of the faTOur- 

septioD of their writings with the public, t 
Ipted to try my hand among them; but, being 
ihild, as it were, I was fearful that my bro- 
ight be unwilling to print in hii paper any 
lance of which he should know me to be the 
1 therefore contrived to dlHguise my hand, 
ring written an anonymoua piece, 1 placed it 
t under the door of the printing-houae, whero 
round the next morning. My brother com. 
ted it to hia friends, when they came as nanal 
lim, who read it, commented upon it within 
ring, and I bad the eiquiaite pleasure to find 
met with their approhation, and that in their 
conjecturea they made reapeetitig the author, 
waa mendoDed who did not enjuy a high re- 
n in the country for talents and genius. I 
.pposed myself fortunate in my judges, and 
o suspect that they were not such excellent 
as i had hitherto aupposed tbem. Bt.'ilwn <«■ 
encouraged by this liult ai^eatJWOiX ■»«*». 
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uid Bent to preu, in the Hme waj, dud; othei 
pieces, which were eqoilljr approved ; keeping tb 
secret till my Bleuder stuck of information and know- 
ledge for sacb performaooes wu pretty completelj 
exbausCed, when I mode myself known. 

Mj brotiier, upon this discovery, Iwgan to enter- 
tain a little more respect for me ; but he still re- 
garded himself ■■ mj master, and treated iHe as u 
apprentice- He tlujughc himself entitled to the aami 
services from me as from any other person. On tht 
contrary, I conceired that, in many instances, bt 
was Coo rigorous, and that, on the part of a brothar, 
1 had a right to expect greater indulgence- Ov 
disputes were frequently brougbt before my fatbar ; 
and either my brother was generally in the wronf;, 
. or I was the better pleader of the two, for judgment 
was commonly given in my favour. But my bro- 
ther was passionate, and often had recourse to 
blows ; a circumstence which I took in very ill part. 
This severe and tyranuioal treatment contributed, 1 
believe, to imprint on my mind that aversion to ar- 
bitrary power, wliich, during my whole hfe, I have 



liortable to me, and 1 continually sighed for an op- 
portunity of shortening it, which at length unei- 
peotedly offered. 

An article inserted in our paper, upon some 
jioliiioal subject wiiich I have now forgotten, gats 
otfence to tlie Assembly. My brother was t^en 
into custody, censured, and ordered into confine- 
ment for a month, because, as 1 presume, hs wotiU 
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111; u bcODd, in qulitj of sppraDtice, to 

nuter'g Kcrets. 

priwrnmeot of m; brother klndied mj re- 

notwith^tandin^ our private quvrvls. 
) continoaiica the managtmBnt of the pa. 
itnuted ta me, and I was bold enough to 
IS pa9quiaad<» against the gAvaniDrB whioli 
raaed m; brother, while others began to 
1 me in an un^vourable point of TieWi 
igmens a young wit, inclined to utire and 

ither'n enlargement was accompanied with 
ry order from the Hooge of the Assembtj, 
lUBB Prasklin sholild no longer print the 
r entitled the " New England Courant." ' 
ojancture, we held a consultation of our 
the printing'liouse, in order to lieterniine 
to be done. Some proposed to eiade the 
changing the title of'the paper : hot my 
'oresceing the inconveniences that wonld 
nthis step, thought it better that it should 
3t printed in the name of Benjamin Friiik- 
to avoid Che censure of the Audnbly, who 
.rge bini with stilt printing the paper him- 
ir Che name of his apprentice, it was re- 
it my old indentures Bhould be given up to 
a full and entire discharge written on the 
itder to be produced apon an emergency : 
to secure to my brother the benefit of my 
should si°;n a new contract, which Bhould 
ecret during the remainder of the teroi. 
a very shallow arrangement. It was, 
carried into immediate execution, and the 
itinued, in conEe<|uenue, to mtiVe 'Sk 'a^- 
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pearacce ftir some monCbs tu laj uamc. At tengtb, 
■ new diiference BrLaiug twtiretin my brother utiil me, 
I ventured to tulie sdvaptaKe of raj liberty, pie- 
suniiug that lie wodIH not dare ta [iniduce the nev 
coalract. It was uniioubtcdl; JiBhoiiuurable to STBil 
myself of tliU circamataDce, and I reckon tliia ectioil 
aa one of the first eirors of my life ; but I waa little 
tfl|iable of estimating it at its true value, imbittered 
as my mind hail been by the re cull ectian oFthe blovs 
I had received. Eicingivelyof hisiiassionate Ireat- 
Diejit of me, my brother was by tiq meaua a man of 
an ill temper, and perhapa my manuera bad too 
much im]iertinence not to alford it a very nalural 

Wlieu he knew that it was my determination to 
quit him, he wished to prevent my lindiag employ- 
ment elsewhere. He went to all the printing. hanEea 
in the town, and prejudiced the masters gainst me i 
who accordingly refused to employ me. The idea 
then suggested itself to me of going to Nev York, 
the neerest town in which there was a printing- 
office. Farther reflection confirmed me in the de- 
sign of leaving Boston, where I liad nlready render- 
ed myself an object of suspicion to the g;aterniiig 
party. It «as probable from the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the AsBemhly id tlie afTalr of my brother, 
that, by remaining, 1 should soon have been exposed 
to difficulties, which I had the greater reason to ap- 
preliend, ai. from my indiscreet disputes upon the 
subject of religion, I hcgaii tu he regarded tiy pious 
souls with Iiorror, either asan apostate or an atheist. 
( came Ih^refors to u rcsolulicn ; hut i.iy father, 
aiding with my brnthes i iiiv-uincl liial if I atteinpl- 
ed to d<<imrt o|>enly, measures wouhl he taken tu 
prevent inc. My fricpd Culhns undertook to fnvoiir 
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my flSgbt. He agreed for my passage with the cap- 
tain of a New York sloop» to whom he represented 
mc as a young man of his acquaintance, who had an 
affsdr with a girl of bad character, whose parents 
wished to compel me to marry her, and of conse- 
quence I could neither make my appearance, nor go 
off publicly. I sold part of my books to procure a 
small snm of money, and went privately on board 
the sloop. By favour of a good wind, I found my- 
self in three days at New York, nearly three hundred 
miles from my home, at the age of only seventeen 
years, without knowing an individual in the place, 
and with very little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had felt for a sea-faring life was 
entirely subsided, or I should now have been able to 
gratify it ; but, having another trade, and believing 
myself to be a tolerable workman, I hesitated not to 
offer my services to the old Mr. William Bradford, 
who had been the first printer in Pennsylvania, but 
had quitted the province on account of a quarrel with 
George Keith, the governor. He could not give me 
employment himself, having little to do, and already 
as many persons as he wanted ; but he told me tliaj^ 
his son, a printer at Philadelphia, had lately lost his 
principal workman, Aquila Rose, who was dead, and 
that, if I would go thither, he believed that he would 
engage me. Philadelphia was a hundred miles far- 
ther. I hesitated not to embark in a boat, in order 
to repair, by the shortest cut of the sea, to Amboy, 
leaving my trunk and effects to come after me by 
the usual and more tedious conveyance. In cross- 
ing the bay we met with a squall, which shattered 
to pieces our rotten sails, prevented us from entering 
the Kill, and threw us upon Long IslaivA.. 

During the squall, a drunken D>xlc\vm^Tv v;Vcn, \^^ 
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myself, was a passenger in the boat, fell into the se 
At the moment he was sinking, I seized him by ti 
fore-top, saved him, and drew him on board. Tfa 
immersion sobered him a little, so that he fell aslee 
afker having taken from his pocket a volume whii 
he requested me to dry. This volume I found to 1 
luy old favourite work, Bunyan's Pilgrim, in Dutc 
a beautiful impression on fine pai>er, with coppe 
plate engravings ; a dress in winch I had never sei 
it in its original language. I have since learned th 
it has been translated into almost all the languag 
of Europe, and, next to the Bible, I am pemoadi 
it is one of the books that has had the greatest gprea 
Honest John is the first, that I know of, who h 
mixed narrative and dialogue together ; a mode 
writing very engaging to the reader, who, in the mo 
interesting passages, finds himself admitted as 
were into the company, and present at the conve 
sation. De Foe has imitated it with success in fa 
Robinson Crusoe, his Moll Flanders, and oth 
works ; as also Richardson in liis Pauiela, &c. 

In approaching the island, we found that we hi 
•lade a part of the coast where it was not possib 
to land, on account of the strong breakers product 
by the rocky shore. We cast anchor and veered tl 
cable towards the shore. Some men who stood upc 
tlie brink, hallooed to us, while we did the same < 
our part ; but the wind was so high, and the wavi 
i»o noisy, that we could neither of us hear each othe 
There were some canoes upon the bank, and v 
called out to them, and made signs to prevail c 
them to come and take us up ; but either they d 
not understand us, or they deemed our request in 
practicable, and withdrew. Night came on, az 
nuthiuc remained for us but to wait (vuletlY the snl 
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ding of the wind ; till when, we determined, that 
, the pilot and I, to sleep if possible. For that 
arpose we went below the hatches along with the 
Dutchman, who was drenched with water. The sea 
roke oyer the boat, and reached us in onr retreat, 
> that we were presently as completely drenched 
B he. 

We had yery little repose during the whole night ; 
at the wind abating the next day, we succeeded in 
caching Amboy before it was dark, after haying 
assed thirty hours without proyisions, and with no 
ther drink than a bottle of bad rum, the water up- 
n which we rowed being salt. In the evening I 
rent to bed with a yiolent feyer. I had somewhere 
ead that cold water, drank plentifully, was a remedy 
1 such cases. I followed the prescription, was iu 
profuse sweat for the greater part of the night, and 
he ibyer left me. The next day I crossed the river 
a a ferry-boat, and continued my journey on foot. 

had fifty miles to walk, in order to reach BurUng- 
on, where I was told I should find passage-boats 
hat would convey me to Philadelphia. It rained 
lard the whole day, so that I was wet to the skin, 
binding myself fatigued about nooi\, I stopped at a 
laltry inn, where I passed the r-est of the day and 
he whole night, beginning to regret that I had left 
ay home. I made besides so wretched a figure, that 
was suspected to be some run-away servant. This 

discovered by the questions that were asked me ; 
nd I felt that I was every moment in danger of 
leing taken up as such. The next day, however, I 
ontinued my journey, and arrived in the evening at 
n inn, eight or ten miles from Burlington, that was 
ept by one Dr. Brovra. 

This man entered into conyeT%«AioivmV)cixafc'^^K\'c 
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I took some refreshment, and perceiving th 
read a little, he expressed towards me cons 
H interest and friendship. Our acquaintanc 

nued during the remai nder of his life. I bel 
to have been what is called an itinerant doc 
there was no town in England, or indeed in 
of which he could not give a particular accoi 
. was neither deficient in understanding nor lil 
but he was a sad infidel ; and, some yea 
wickedly undertook to travesty the Bible, 
lesque verse, as Cotton had travestied Vir^ 
exhibited, by this means, many facts in a 
dicrous point of view, which would have gi' 
brage to weak minds had his work been pv 
which it never was. » 

I spent the night at his house, and reach 
lington the next morning. On my arrival 
the mortification to learn that the ordinary ] 
boats had sailed a little before. This was o 
urday, and there would be no other boat 
Tuesday following. I returned to the hou! 
old woman in the town who had sold me so 

I ^ I gerbread to eat on my passage, and I asked 

vice. She invited me to take up my abode ^ 
till an opportunity offered for me to embar 
tigued with having travelled so far on foot, I 

1 ■ 1 ed her invitation. "When she understood th 

a printer, she would have persuaded me to 
Burlington, and set up my trade : but she v 
aware of the capital that would be necessary 
a purpose I I was treated while at her hoi 
true hospitality. She gave me, with the 
good-will, a dinner of beaf-steaks, and woul 
of nothing in return but a pint of ale. 
Here I imagined myself to be fixed till tl 
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day in the ensuing week ; but, walking out in the 
evening by the river side, I saw a boat with a number 
of persons in it approach. It was going to Phila- 
delphia, and the company took me in. As there was 
no wind, we could only make way with our oars. 
About midnight, not perceiving the town, some of 
the company were of opinion that we must have 
passed it, and were unwilling to row any farther ; 
the rest not knowing where we were, it was resolved 
that we should stop. We drew towards the shore, 
entered a creek, and landed near some old palisades, 
whioh served us for fire-wood, it being a cold night 
in October. Here we stayed till day, when one of 
the company found the place in which we were to be 
Cooper^s Creek, tC^ttle above Philadelphia ; which, 
in reality, we perceived the moment we were out of 
the creek. We arrived on Sunday about ^ight or 
nine o*eIock in the morning, and landed on Market- 
street wharf. 

I have entered into the particulars of my voyage, 
and shall, in like manner, describe my first entrance 
into this city, that you may be able to compare be- 
ginnings so little auspicious, with the figure I have 
since made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in my work- 
ing dress, my best clothes being to come by sea. I 
was covered with dirt, my pockets were filled with 
shirts and stockings ; I was unacquainted with a 
single soul in the place, aud knew not where to seek 
for a lodging. Fatigued with walking, rowing, and 
having passed the night without sleep, I was ex- 
tremely hungry, and all my money consisted of a 
Dutch dollar, and about a shilling's worth of cop- 
pers, which 1 gave to the boatmen fox tsvj ^-aa.^^^^^. 
As I had^ussi»ted them in rowinj, t\\ft'j te.W'a^^SX-^^^ 



ieted on their taking it. A man is 
B generotu when he has little than 
when he hw ranch money j probably becauae, in 
the lirBt coee, he ii deairons of conceding bia por- 

I walked towards the top of the street, looking 
eagerly on both eidee, till I came to Market-street , 
wherelmetwithschUdwithaloBf of bread. Oltea 
liad I made mjr dinner on dry bread. I inquired 
where ho hid banght it, and went straight to the 
baker's shop which he pointed ont to rne. I aaked 
far some biscnitB, expecting to find euch as ire had 
at Boston 1 but they made, it seems, none of that 
sort at Fhiladetphia. I then aske^or a three-penny 
loaf. They made no ioaies of that price. Finding 
myself ignorant of the prices, as well as of the dif- 
ferent kinds of bread, 1 desired him to let me have 
three -penny-worth of bread of some kind or otheri 
He gase me three large rolls. I was Bnrprised at 
receiving so mnch : 1 took them, however, and hay. 
ing no room in my pockets, 1 walked on with a roll 
under each arm, eating the third. In this manner 
1 went through Market-street to Fonrth-street, and 
passed the house of Mr. Read, the father of my fa- 
lure wife. She was itanding at the door, ohaerred 
me, and thought with reason, that I made a very 
singular and grotesque appearance. 

I then turned the comer, and went through Cbes- 
iiut-street, eatiug my roll all the way ; and bsTiug 
made this round, I found myself again on Market- 
street wharf, neat the boat in which 1 arrived. I 
*itpt iiilo it to take a drongbt of the river water ; 
iiTid. finding myself satisfied with ray first roll, 1 gave 
.he other two to a woman ar"" ■- — -> -■- 
come down the river with u 
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waiting to conkiniie her journey. Thus refreshed, I 
regained the street, full of well-dressed people, all 
going the same way. I joined them, and was led to 
a laige Quaker's meeting-house near the market- 
place. I sat down with the rest, and, after looking 
round some tim6, hearing nothing said, and being 
drowsy from my last night's labour and want of rest, 
I fell into a sound sleep. In this state I continued 
till the assembly dispersed, when one of the congre- 
gation had the goodness to wake me. This was con- 
sequently the first house I entered, or in which I 
slept, at Philadelphia. 

1 began again to walk along the street by the 
river-side ; and looking attentively in the face of 
every one I met with, I at length perceived a young 
qnaker whose countenance pleased me. I accosted 
him, and begged him to inform me where a stranger 
might find a lodging. We were then near the sign 
of the Three Mariners. They receive travellers here, 
said he, but it is not a house that bears a good char- 
acter ; if you will go with me, I will shew you a 
better one. He conducted me to the Crooked Bil- 
let, in Water-street. There I ordered something 
for dinner, and, during my meal, a niunber of cu- 
rious questions were put to me ; my youth and ap- 
pearance exciting the suspicion of my being a run- 
away. After dinner my drowsiness returned, and 
I threw myself upon a bed, without taking off my 
clothes, and slept till six o'clock in the evening, when 
I was called to supper. I afterward went to bed at 
a very early hour, and did not awake till the next 
morning. 

As soon as I got up, I put myself in as decent a 
trim as I could, and went to the house of Andrew 
Bradford the printer. I found Vi\& ^at\v.^x Va^<& ^^^^ . 
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wham I bad aeen at Nevr York, Having tnvelled 

on boraebaclt, he had arrived at Wiiiadolphia before 
me. He introduccii me to liiason, who reccdved dm 
with civility, nnd gave me some breakfait ; but told 
me he had no oc;asion at present for a jonmeyman, 
having lately procured one. He added, that there 
vaa another printer newtyiettled in the toiva, oftha 
name of Keimer, who might perhaps employ me ; 
and that, in caae of refusal, 1 should he welcome to 
lodge at bis bouse, and lie would give me a little work 
now and then, till aomethiag better ahould offer. 

The old man offered to introduce me to the new 
printer. When we were at his house, ' Neighbow,' 
said he, ' I bring yoa a young man in the printing 
bnsinesi; perhaps foumay have need of bis services.' 
Keimer asked me some questions, put a compo- 
Bing-sticli in my hand to see how I could work, and 
then laid, that at present he had nothing for me to 
do, but that he should soon be able to employ me. 
At tlio same time taking old Bradford for an inhab- 
itant of the town nell-disposed towards him, he eom- 
mnnicated hig project (o him, and the prospect be bad 
of succesa. Bradford was careful nut to discover 
that he was the fether of the other printer ; and froi^ 
what Keimer had said, that be hoped shortly to be 
in possession of the greater part of the business of 
the town, led hint, by artful questions, and by start- 
le difficultiea, to disclose all hia views, what 



his hopes were founded 









w he in tended 



nt, and heard it 
e of the two was a cunning old 
a perfect novice. IJradfurd left 
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an old damaged press, and a small fount of worn-out 
English letters, with which lie himself was at work 
upon an elegy on Aquila Rose^ whom I have men- 
tioned ahove, an ingenioos young man, and of an 
excellent character, highly esteemed in the town, 
secretary to the Assembly, and a very tolerable poet. 
Keimer also made verses, but they were indifferent 
ones. He could not be said to write in verse, for his 
method was to set the lines as they flowed from his 
muse ; and as he worked without copy, had but one 
set of letter-cases, and the elegy would probably oc- 
cupy all his types, it was impossible for any one to 
assist him. I endeavoured to put his press in order, 
which he had not yet used, and of which indeed he 
understood nothing ; and, having promised to come 
and work off his elegy as soon as it should be ready, 
I returned to the house of Bradford, who gave me 
some trifle to do for the present, for which I had my 
board and lodging. In a few days Keimer sent for 
me to print off his elegy. He had now procured 
another set of letter-cases, and had a pamphlet to 
reprint, upon which he set me to work. 

The two Philadelphia printers appeared destitute 
of every qualification necessary in their profession. 
Bradford had not been brought up to it, and was 
tery illiterate. Keimer, though he understood a little 
of the business, was merely a compositor, and wholly 
incapable of working at press. He had been one of 
the French prophets, and knew how to imitate their 
supernatural agitations. At the time of our first ac - 
qnaintance he professed no particular religion, but a 
little of all upon occasion. He was totally ignorant 
of the world, .and a great knave at heart, as I had 
afterward an opportunity of experiencing. 

Keimer could not endure that,'woiV\w^m^V\\cw^ 



I should lodge at Bradford's. He had indeed a bonu, 
but it was nnfamiihed ; so that he could not take 
me in- He procured me a lodging at Mr. Read's, 
Mb landlord, vhom I have alreadj mentioned. Mj 
tmnk and etTects being aim arrived, I thought trf' 
making, in the eyei of Miss Read, a more respect- 
able appearance than when chance eihibited me to 
her view, eatiag myroU, and wandering in the street!. 
From this period I began to contract acgnaintance 
with such young people as wers fond of reading, and 
spent my evenings with tbem agreeably, while at the 
same time I gained money by my industry, and, 
thanks to my frugality, lived contented. I thoa for- 
got Boston as much ss possible, and wished erery 
one to be ignorant of the place of my reeidenoe, ex- 
cept my friend Collins, to whom I wrote, and who 

An incident, however, occnrred, which sent roe 
home much sooner than I had proposed. I had a 
brother-in-law, of the name of Robert Holmes, mas- 
ter of a trading ekxip from Boston to Delaware- 
Being at Newcaatle, forty miles below Philadelphia, 
he heard of me, and wrote to inform me of the cha- 
grin which my sndden departure from Boston had 
occasioned my parents, ohd of the aflection which 
they still entertained for me, assuring me tbat, if I 
irould retnm, every thing should be adjusted to my 
satisfaction ; and he was very pressing in his en- 
treaties. I answered his letter, thanked him for his 
advice, aud explained the reasons which had induced 
me to i)uit Boston, with such force and cleaiTwas, 
that he was convinced I had been less to blame then 
he hod in-.agiued. 
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by chance in his company when he received my letter, 
took occasion to speak of me, and showed it him. 
The Governor read it, and appeared surprised when 
he learned my age. He thought me, he said, a young 
man of very promising talents, and that, of conse- 
quence, I oug^t to be encouraged ; and here there 
were at Philadelphia none but very ignorant printers, 
and that if I were to set up for myself, he had uu 
doubt of my success ; that, for Ids own part, he 
would procure me all tiie public businete, and would 
render me every other service in his power. My bru - 
ther-in-law related all this to me aifterward at Bus- 
ton ; but I knew nothing of it at the time ; when 
one day Keimer and I being at work together near 
the window, we saw the Governor and another gen- 
tleman, Colonel French, of Newcastle, haodsoinely 
dressed, cross the street, and make directly for our 
house. We heard them at the door, and Keimer, 
believing it to be a visit to himself, went immediately 
down ; but the Governor inquired for me, came up 
stairs, and, with a condescension and politeness to 
which I had not at all been accustomed, paid mc 
many compliments; desired to be acquainted with me, 
obligingly reproached me for not having made my- 
self known to him on my arrival in the town, and 
wished me to accompany him to a tavern, where he 
and Colonel French were going to taste some excel- 
lent Madeira wine. 

I was, I confess, somewhat surprised, and Keimer 
appeared thunderstruck. I went, however, with the 
Governor and Colonel to a tavern at the corner of 
Third-street, where, while we were drinking the 
Madeira, he proposed to me to establish a printing- 
house. He set forth the probabilities of succeasi ^ ^\v\ 
hhnMelfand Colonel French assured u\c lUyit \ -aXvoNsX.^ 
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have their protection and influence in obtaining t 
printing of the public papers of both government 
and as I appeared to doubt whether my father woi 
assist me in this enterprise, Sir William said that 
would give me a letter to him, in which he woi 
represent the advantages of the scheme in a lij 
whi(;h he had no doubt would determine him. 
was thus concluded that I should return to Boot 
by the first vessel, with the letter of recommendati 
from the Governor to my father. Meanwhile t 
' project was to be kept secret, and I continiied 

[ work for Keimer as before. 

The Governor sent every 410W and then to invi 
me to dine with him. I considered this as a tc 
great honour ; and T was the more sensible of it, 
he converged with me in the most aflable, familii 
and friendly manner imaginable. 

Towards the end of April, 1 724, a small vessel w 
ready to sail for Boston. I took leave of Keimi 
upon the pretext of going to see my parents. T 
Governor gave me a long letter, in which he sa 
many flattering things of me to my father ; aj 
strongly recommended the project of my settling 
Philadelphia, as a thing which could not fail to mal 
my fortune. 

Going down the bay, we strnck on a flat, and spmi 
a leak. The weather was very tempestuous, and ^ 
were obliged to pump without intermission ; I to* 
my turn. We arrived, however, safe and sound 
Boston, after about a fortnight's passage. 

I liad been absent seven complete months, and n 
relations, during that interval, had received no ii 
telli;j:ence of me ; for my brother-in-law. Holme 
was not yet returned, and had not written about m 
My unexpected appearance surprised thefamily ; h\ 
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they were all delighted at leeing me again, sad, ex- 
i^pt my brother, welcomed me home, iweattohiia 
at the printing- hon»B. 1 wag belter dre«B«d than I 
had ever been while in his service ; 1 had a complete 
suit of clothes, neir and neat, a wBtch in mj pocket, 
and my puree was furntabed with nearly five pounds 

tion ; and having eyed me from head to foot, re- 
inmed his work. 

The workmen asked me with eageroeES where I 
had been, wliat sort of a country it was, and how I 
liked it. I apohe in the highest terms of Philadel- 
phia, the happy life we led there, and eipresBed my 
intention of Koing back agaio. One of them asking 
what sort of moi:ey we bad, 1 displayed before them 

handful of silvei ■ ■ ■ - ■ 
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tomed, paper being the current money at 
failed not after this to let tbem see my watch ; and, 
at last, my brother continuing sullen and out of hu- 
mour, I gave tbem a shilling to drink, and took my 
leave. This visit stung my brother to the soul ; for 
when, shortly after, my mother Epoke to him of a 
reconciliation, and a desire to see us upon good 
terms, he told her tlmt I had so insulted him before 
his men, that he would never forget or forgive it ; 
ia this, however, he was mistakeo- 

The Governor's letter appeared to eicile in my 
father some surprise 1 hut he said little. Aftersome 
days, Captain Holmes being returned, he Bhowed it 
him, asking htm if he knew Keith, and what sort of 
a mui he waa ; adding that, in his opinion, it proved 
very little diacurnment to tliiak of setting np a boy 
in business, who, for tbre« years tocoKVB,^ii>iJ.iw>'. 
be of an ji^ to be ranked in Ae e^is (A laew. 
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Holme* said eretj thing he could in hTO 
•cheme ; bnt my father firmlj- maiutaiDe 
■ordity, and at laat gate a positne reFi 
wrote, hoireier, a diil letter to Sir WIUul 
ing him tor the protection he had to abli| 
fared me, bat refusing to assist me for th< 
becaoae he thought me too young to be 
with the conduct of lo important an enter] 
which would require ao considerable a sum i 

Hy old comrade, Collins, who was a cl< 
post-office, charmed with the account 1 gi 
new reddence, eipre»ed a desire of goiog 
and, while I waited my father's deterrain 
set off before me by land for RLode Islnnc 
his books, which formed a Lsudsome col 
mflthematics and natural philosophy, to be 
with mine to New York, where he proposi 
(brme. 

My father, though be could not appro 
William's proposals, was yet pleased that 
tauied so advantageous a recommendation 
a personof his rank, and that my industry 
omy had enabled me to equip myself so lis 
in so short a period. Seeing uo appeurai 
cummodating matters between my brothe 
he consented to my return to Philadelphii 
me to be civil to every body, to endeaTOur 
general esteem, and avoid satire and sa 
which he thought 1 was too mucb inclined 
that, with perseverance and prudent ec 
nii^t. by the time 1 became of age, save ■ 
establish myself in busineBS ; andtliatifa: 
should then be waating, he would underti^ 
ply it. 

Iliig was all 1 could obtain from him, ex 




tiffllag presents, in token of frlendabtp from liiir. mil 
my mother. T embarked once more for Netv \i>i!:. 
furnished at this lime with Iheir uppmlwliuii .m.i 
blessini;. Tbe »too|> baling tonched nt Neirpori, in 
Rhode Island, I jiiiit nTJsit to my brother John, iv)i<i 
had for sonie yturx bcvii settled there, and wad nini- 
FJctd, He hBd always bepn attached tu ine, anri Lie 
receiTed me with greiit atTfetion. One of hiifrien.la, 
Khose name was Vernon, having a debt of n^iint 
thirty-aix pounds due to him in Pennsyivania. bej^/r"! 
me to leceire it for tiiin> and to kce)) the nintier till 
1 shoold hear from him ; uceordtngl;r he gave ine an 
nrder for that purpose. This alfair occasioned i>i', 
in the senael. mucl: uneasiiie?'. 



imong w 



e took on hoard a 
o your 
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J bad ehoirn an obliging forfiiinliie.^s in rctidei 
tbe quaker some trilling services, whic:]! led licr, | 
bably, to feel an interest in Cay welfare ; liir w 
ihe saw a familiarity take [dace, and every dij- 
rreaae, between the two young women and me, 
took me aside and said, " Young man, I an in i 
for tliee. Thou hast no narev.t lo watch OTCr 



orld, I 



nnd thai 



Rclyu] 



.1 youth ii exposed, 
pon what I tell thee : thoce are women of bar! 
ve it in all.their actioiis. If 
thou dost not takeeare, they will Ic^iiltheo into dan- 
ger. They arc straiisers lo thee, anil I advise th*f . 
bytliefriendlvlnle.estl taki-in'hy{ivrUTvatioii.ii> 
form DO connexion wilb tbuni." A- I A.ipcavil al 
iolHofrhem aA.sWdid. .<lir 
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had esc^ted my attention, but which convinced ma 
that she wu in the rigbt. I tbaoked her for her 
obliging adrice, and promised to falloo it. 

When we arrived at NewYnrk, the;inrbrmed me 
where they lodged, and invited me to eome and tee 
them. I did not, hawSTer, go, and it waa well I did 
not I for the next day the captain, missing a Bilver 
tpooix and some other things which had been taken 
from the cabin, and knowing these women to be pros- 
Citntes, procured a search -warrant, found the stolen 
goods upon them, and had them punblied. And 
thus, after having been saved from one rock con- 
cealed under water, upon which the vessel struck 
during our paasage, 1 eacapedanother of a sCift more 
dangerous nature. 

At New York I found my friend CoUins, who h«i 
arrived some time before. We had been intimate 
from our infancy, and had read tlie same bonks to- 
gether I but he bad the advantage of being able to 
devote more tjme to reading and study, and an si- 
toaishing disposition for mathemalica, in which he 
left me far behind him. When at Boston, I had been 
accustomed to paea with him almost all my leisure 
hours. He was then a sober and indn<itrioiis lad ; 
bis knowledge had gained bim a very general esteem, 
and he seemed to promise to make an advautageooi 
figure in society. But, during my absence, he bad 
unfortonatelj addicted himself to brandy, and I 
lesrned, as well from himself as from the report of 
others, thai every day once his arrival at New YoA 

had been intoricated, and had acted in a verj e:i 






He had also played and lost all 
IS oblii^ed ti) pay his expen- 
laintain him during the real 
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of his journey ; a burden that was very inconvenient 
to me. 

The GoTemor of New York, whose name was 
Bemet, hearing the Captain say that a yonng man 
who was a passenger in his ship had a great number 
of books, begged him to bring me to his house. I 
accordingly went, and should have taken Collins with 
me, had he been sober. The Governor treated me 
with great civility, showed me his library, which was 
a very considerable one, and we talked for some time 
upon books and authors. This was the second gov- 
ernor who had honoured me with his attention ; and, 
to a poor boy, as I Was then, these little adventures 
did not fail to be pleasing. 

We arrived at Philadelphia. On the way I re- 
ceived Yepion's money, without which we should 
have been unable to have finished our journey. 

CoUins wished to get employment as a merchant's 
clerk ; but either his breadi or his countenance be* 
trayed bis bad habit, for, though he had recommend, 
ations, he met with no success, and continued to 
lodge and eat with me, and at my expense. Know., 
ing that I had Vernon's money, he was continually 
asking me to lend him some of it ; promising to re- 
pay nie as soon as he should get employment. At 
last he had drawn so much of this money, that I was 
extremely alarmed at what might become of me, 
should he fail to make good the deficiency. His 
habit of drinking did not at all diminish, and was a 
frequent source of discord between us ; for when he 
liad drank a little too much, he was very head-strong. 

Being one day in a boat together, on the Delaware, 
with some other young persons, he refused to take 
his turn in rowing. " You shall row for me^' wmA 
he, " till we get home."-—" No;' \ T«i\X\e.^> '" ^^ 
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1 not row for you." — ** You shall," saidb 
nain upon the water all night." *'As you p 
Let us row," said the rest of the company ; 
gnifies whether he assists or not ? " But, i 
ngry with him for his conduct in other resp 
iersisted in mv refusal. He then swore t 
Aould make me row, or would throw me out 
boat ; and he made up to me. As soon as 
within my reach, I took him by the collar, ga 
a violent thrust, and threw him head foremc 
the river. I knew that he was a good swimm 
was therefore under no apprehensions for h 
Before he could turn himself, we were able, b 
strokes of our oars, to place ourselves out 
reach ; and, whenever he touched the boat, w* 
him if he would row, striking his hands gt th 
time with the oars, to make him let go his hoi 
was neauiy suffocated with rage,' but obstina 
fused making any promise to row. Percei\ 
length, that his strength began to be exhaut 
took him into the boat, and conveyed him 
the evening completely drenched. The utm 
ness subsisted between ns after this adven' 
last the captain of a West- India ship, who 
missioned to procure a tutor for the chil 
gentleman at Barbadoes, meeting with C 
fered him the place. He accepted it, ar 
leave of me, promising to discharge the d« 
me with the first money he should rece 
have heard nothing of him since. 

The violation of the trust reposed in m 
was one of the first gi-eat errors of my 
proves that my father was not mista^ 
supposed me too young to be intrusted ' 
agement of important affairs. But Sir' 
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reading hi* letter, thoaght him too pnidcciE. Tlieri^ 
was ■ Jiflerence, heBaid, between iiidiyidiiaJs; jenri 
of maturity were not always accompaaied with di;'- 
cretioi), ntitlier vts foath in every instance devuid 
of it. " Since yuiir father," added he, " will not 
Sft yon op in bnainese, I will do it myself. Mnku 
out a liat of what will be wanted from England, nn J 
I will Bend for the arCicles. You shsU repny me 
when you can. I am determined to have n irmid 
jirinter here, and I am sure you will succeed.' This 

pected not for an instant the sincerity of the ofler. 
I had hitherto kept the project, with which Sir Wil. 
liam had inspired me, of settling in bntiness, a secret 
It Philadelphia, and I still cc 



iiaracter than my- 



my reliance on the govsnior 
friend, better aeqoainled with hi 
aelf, would doubtless have atlpi 
him ; for 1 afterward learned thiit he was universally 
known to be liberal of promises, when he bad no in- 
tention topeifarm. But having never solicited him, 
1^ could I suppose Lis offers to be deceltfal ? On 
the contrary, 1 believed him to be the best man in 
the world. 

I gave him auinveutory of asmallprintinv-oflice: 
the expense of which I had calculated at about a hun- 
dred pounds sterling. Heeipresaed his approbation; 
bat asked, if my presence in England, tiiat I niiglit 
choose the eharacters myself, and see that every ar- 
ticle wsa good In its kind, would nut he an advan- 
tage ? " You will also be ablr," said he, " tnform 
some ncc|uainta nee there, and establish a corrr^pond- 

knowledged was desirable. " That bem^VW, c«£« T 
added ho, " iioJd yourself in ra&dineutoio'vi^^'i^ 




Annii." This vu the innuil lesael, > 
one. at that time, which mads regular 
twcen the porta of Londan and Fhilade! 

fore cxindDued to work with Keimer, i 
apecting the Bum which Collins bad dran 
and almnst in cantiaual agon; at the i 
Ternon, who fortunately made no dea 
money till eeTeral years after. 

In the account of my firat voyage froi 
PhiUdelpUa, 1 omitted, I belieie, a trifi 
(lance, which will not. perhaps, be oat ol 
During a calm, which stopped us aboie B. 
the crew employed tbemBelvee in. fishing 
which they canglit,a great numbel» 1 I 
adhered to my reaolution of not eating an 
had possessed life ; and I considered, o 
aion, agreeably to the maxima of my ma 
the capture of eiery fish ai a sort of mi 
milled without proiocation, aioce these 
neither done, nor were capable of doiog, 
injnry to any one, that should joEtify I 
This mode of reasoning I conceived to bi 
able. Meanwhile 1 had formerly beei 
fond of flab ; and, when one of these Co 
ODtof the frying-pan, I thought itaflavoi 
I heiiCatod some time between principle 
tion, till at last recollecting, that when 
been opened, some small fish were found 
1 aaid to myself, if you eat one another, '. 
■On why we may not eat you> 1 accon 
on the cod with no amoll degree of pleaau 
■ioee continued to eat like the rest of n 
turning only occaiionally to my vegelabh 
conTcnieut doei it prore to be a roll's 
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cnows how to find or invent a plausible pretext 
batever it has an inclination to do ! 
jntrived to live upon good terms with Keimer. 
lad not the smallest suspicion of my projected 
isEment. He still retained a portion of his for- 
nthusiasm ; and being fond of argument, we 
sntly disputed together. I was so much in the 
of using my Socratic method, and had so fre- 
ly puzzled him by my questions, which sp- 
d at first very distant from the point in debate, 
evertheless, led to it by degrees, involving him 
lenities and contradictions from which he was 
e to extricate himself, that he became at last 
lously cautious, and would scarcely answer the 
plain and familiar question without previously 
J me — " What would you infer from that ? " 
B he formed so high an opinion of my talents 
ifutadon, that he seriously proposed to me to 
le his colleague in the establishment of a new 
>us sect. He was to propagate the doctrine by 
liing, and I to refute every opponent, 
ten he explained to me his tenets, I found many 
iities, which I refused to admit unless he would 
in turn to adopt some of my opinions. Kei- 
rore his beard long, because Moses had some- 
said, '* Thou shalt not mar the corners of thy 
.*' He likewise observed the sabbath; and 
were with him two very essential points. I 
sd them both ; but I consented to adopt them, 
led he would agree to abstain from animal food. 
>ubt,** said he, ** whether my constitution will 
B to support it.'* I assured him, on the con- 
that he would find himself the better for it. 
18 naturally a glutton, and I wished to amM&«. 
'by starving him. He conaente^L ^ tM^&&>.TV!\ 




a nxiiiica, if I would bear him comptaj ; tai, 
iliry. ive nniiliiiDei! it fur tbree months. A 
I'i VI thp iieighbouriiDod jircpared and brought 

!■ i".t!Hpiisi[iDn of n-bicli (here enlured neither 
not 6sh. This fnncy wss the more agreeable 
'. :ii it tumrd tn i;niid account ; for the «bol< 
if.: v[ oar liniaq did iint exceed for each 

uiM- sirici" tiint ju-riod obaeriiwl several Lenti 
111.' iTPdlH'! atriptiieiB, and suddenly returned to 
(ilnJir;- diet, iTithaut experiencing the smallest 
vcnii'i'cc; which bag led me to regard bi^ uf ud' 
•I. ^' r the advice cotnmonty given, of introdu- 

r:iLLii:jtly imch alterAtions of re^meii. 
nri^iinicd it cheerfully ; but poor Keimer Baf- 

liii.hly. Tired of Che projeut, ho eiglied fMt 
■fl I -lull J uf Kgyjit. At length be ordered a rout 
nil inviieil me and two of our femde aequaiat- 

ilinr.- wilb liim ^ but the pig being readTi 
loo ."nun, be iTould nnt resist the temptation, 
it ir ^ill u|> bcfiiri: uv arrived. 

1 ill ,- tiicfriri:uuisran<:os I bate relaleJ, I had paid 
.1'. ruiniip to Mb» RpHd. 1 entci-loined for her 
i>ii:.~t L-iiteem nnd alfection ; and I had reason 

11' hiith young, scarcely mora than eighteei 
of iiu-i- ; niid, as I nss on the point of under. 

i> long voyage, her mother thought it prndml 
M'iit matters being carried too far for tlie tw 
iiiilriiiii; that, if marriage WHS our object, tl- 

ill- louie propriety in it after my return, T 
.n^; I cxpeuted. I (should be uKtabiiiliei' 
IS. Perhaps also she thought that my 

irriC not lo nell founded as 1 ia^<>'-■' 
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"Ms .ii'><t iiitiineite accju.:- r '.ii;''* al 0:\^ X\\:\-' wtif 
i'Air>\ \k'< 0«-''()rne, Joit-pa '.'. ;;; -(..i, ?<.ml Jdinc-^ ' ^ ;i i)'.i : 
yoiin:: men who were all I'ond oT rcauinpr. Ti:c two 
r-rst were clerks to Mr. Charles Drockdon, vnv. of 
the principal attorneys in the town, atid Ithe other 
clerk to a merchant. Watson was an upright, pious, 
and flensible young man : the others were somewliat 
more loose in their ])rinciples of religion, particu- 
larly Ralph, whose faith, as well as that of ColHiis, 
I had contributed to shake ; each of whom made i>ie 
suffer a very adequate punishment. Osborne was 
sensible, and sincere and affectionate in his frie.iid- 
ghips, but too much inclined to the critic in matters 
of literature. Ralph was ingenious and shrewd, gen- 
teel in his address, and extremely eloquent. I do 
not remember to have met with a more agreeable 
speaker. They were both enamoured of the muses, 
and had already evinced their passion by some small 
poetical productions. 

It was a custom with us to take a charming walk 
on Sundays, in the woods that border the Skuylkil. 
Here we read together, and afterwards conversed on 
what we read. Ralph was disposed to give himself 
up entirely to poetry. He flattered himself that he 
should arrive at great eminence in the art, and even 
acquire a fortune. The sublimest poets, he pre- 
tended, when they first began to write, committed 
as manv faults as himself. Osborne endeavoured to 
dissuade him, by assuring him that he had no p:enlus 
for i>octry, and advised him to stick to the trade in 
whji:h he had been brought up. * In the road of 
commerce,* said he, you will be sure, by diligence 
and assiduity, though you have no capital, of £=0 fur 
succeeding as to be employed as a factor ; QlVvjI \:us?^ 
thus, iji time, acquire the meca\b v^l vAVSsk^j, >^'^ ^^'^ 
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younelf.* I concurred in these lentime 
the same time expressed my approbation 
onrselves sometimes with poetry, with a 
prove our style. In consequence of this 
posed, that, at our next meeting, each o 
bring a copy of verses of his own oompoff 
object in this competition was to benefit 
by our mutual remarks, criticisms, and cc 
and as style and expressions were all we h 
we excluded every idea of invention, by ag 
our task should be a version of the eightee 
in which is described the descent of the ] 

The time of our meeting drew near, w 
called upon me, and told me that his p< 
was ready. I informed him that I had 
and, not much liking the task, had don 
He showed me his piece, and asked me wha 
of it. 1 expressed myself in terms of wa 
bation ; because it really appeared to have 
able merit. He then said, ' Osborne wil 
knowledge the smallest degree of excella 
production of mine. Envy alone dictate 
thousand animadversions. Of you he is i 
lous : I wish, therefore, you would take t 
and produce them as your own. I will p 
to have had leisure to write any thing, 
then see in what manner he will speak of 
agreed to this little artifice, and immedii 
scribed the verses to prevent all suspicioi 

We met. Watson's performance was 
that was read. It had some beauties, 
fiinlts. We next read Osbome-s, which 
better. Ralph did it justice, rem arking a i 
fections, and i^plauding such parts as were 
He had himself nothing to show. It wi 



■■ 
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turn. I made BomB difficulty ; seemed is if I wished 
to be eiciued ; pretended that I had no time to make 
correctiom, Stc. No eiciue, howerer, wai »dmiB- 
lible, and the piece most be produced. It wat read 
and re-read. WaCaan and Osborne immediately re- 
signed the plan, and united in applauding it. Ralph 
alone made a few remarksi and proposed anme al- 
terations ; but I defended mj leit. Osborne agref J 
with me, and told Ralph that he wai no more able 
to critidae than be wu able to write. 

When Osbume waa alone with me, he expressed 
himaelf still more strong!; in favour of what he eon- 
had put some restraint oa himself before, apprehen- 
tirt o( m; construing his commendadons into flat- 
tery. ' But who would have supposed,' said he, 
' Franklin to be capable of such a composition ? 
Wliat painting, what energy, what fire I He has 
■nrpassed the original- In his commoii oonversation 
he appears Dot to hsTe a choice of words ; be hesi- 
tate* and is at a loss : and yet, good God, how he 



we bad played Gab 
mercy. 

By this adventure Ralph was fixed in his resolu- 
tion of becoming a poet. 1 left nothing unattempted 
to divert him from his parpoae t bat he peiBeiered. 
till at last the reading of Pope effected his cure ; he 
.became, however, a very tolerable prose writer. 1 
shall speak more of him hereafter ^ but as I shall pro- 
bably have no farther occasion to mention the other 
two, I ought to observe here, that Watson died a few 
yean after in my arms. He was grtaA^ le^nftM^v 
for be was the twat of ooi lotnet]. OiAMtTsn ^«ov 
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to the iilands, where he gsmed com 
tion aa a barrister, sod nns getting 
died young. We had seriously eiij 
ever died Rrst should return, if pm 
friendly riEit to the surrifor, Co giTi 
□f the other world ; but he hu ni 
eagoesoient. 

The Gorecnor appeared tohefirai 
andfreqneDtljiaTited me to his ho 
spoke of his intention of settling n 
a point that wae decided. I was to 
lers of recomniendation to ■ nnmbi 
■nil particularly a letter of credft, ii 
the necessary sum for the porcha 
tjpei, and paper. He appointed - 

he ready ; and, when I carae, alwa 

These successi™ delays continm 
whoEe departare had been seiferal tii 
on'the point of setting sail ; vher 
Sir William's house, (o receive imj 
leaTe of him. I saw his secretary, 
lold me, that the Gocemor wss eif 

theiessel, and that the letters won 

Ralph, though he was married i 
lieCermined to accompany me in t 
olijBct was anpposed to. be the esta 
apondence with some mercantile h( 
lell goods by commission ; but I a 
tiiat, having reason to be dissatisliei 
of bia wife, he proposed to himnel 
their band!, and never return to ft 
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Having Ukea leave oS tnir friendi, snd inter- 
vhaaged pramiwaoffideliCywlrhMiEaRcad, Iriuilled 
FhiIS(lel|>hU. Ac Nevcastle the vetsel came lo an- 
chor. The GoTeraor was amTed, and 1 went to his 
lodgings. Hia smretary recewed me with great 
civility, lold me, on tlia [latt of the Governor, thai 
lie could not see me then, as he was engaged in af- 
fairs of Che utmnst importance, bat that lie would 
eend thi: letters on board, and tliac he wished me, 
n'ith all hia heart, a good vojago and a speedy re- 
turn. I returned, somewhat antonished, to the ehip. 
but still without entertaining the siightest fusiii^bi:. 

Mr. Hamilton, a celebrated barrister of Phi in ■.![■) - 
phis, had taken a passage to En);land for himself urnl 
hia BOO, and, in conjunction with Mr. Denhaiii, a 
quaker, and MessrH. Oninm ai)d Russel, proprietors 
of a forge in Maryland, had agreed for the whidf 
cabin, BO tliBt Raljih and I were obliged to take up 
our lodging with the crew. Being unknown to every 
bodj in the ship, we were looked upon as the coir.- 
mon order of |ieo|ile : but Mr. Hamilton and hi j son 
(it was Jamee, vrlio bus afterwards Gevemor) left us 
at Newcastle, and returned to Philadelphia, wliere 
he was recalled at a very great eipeoEe, to pleud the 
cause of a vessel that hod been seind ; and just ;'^ 
we were about to sail. Colonel Frenth caiue on bum d 
aud showed rae many civilitiea. The |ias«enK<'!-.. 
upon this paid me mere attention, and I was iiiviteil, 
together with my frii^nd Ralph, Co occupy the iilac.r 
tn the cabin which the return of the Messrs. llamii- 
ton bad made vacant ; an offer which we very le^tdily 
accnted. 

Havii^ learned that the despatches of the Gn. 
remor hadbeen brought on boardbyColonel French, 
1 allied the caplnin for (Up letters t\itt»iKcVpX-*cv,- 



trusted to my core. He told mt thkt the^ wen 
jiut together in the bag, which he could not open tt 
preaent ; but before we reached Englsnd. he would 
give me on opportunity of taking them out. I wu 
BatJBliednitb Ibis aoswer, andwepuriuedourvoyagd. 
The compony in the cabin were all very aociible, 
and we were perfectly well off as to provisions, RB we 
bad the advantage of the whole of Mr, Kamilton'B, 
«hn hurf Inir! in « vpry plentiful Htn.-V. During the 
passage, Mr. Denbam contracted a friendship for me, 
which ended only with his Ufe : in other rEspects the 
voyage was by no means an agreeable one, aa ws had 

When we arrived in the river, the captain wai as 
good as hia word, and allowed me to learch in the 
bag for the Governor's letteri, I conld not And a 
single one with my name written on it, as committed 
to my care ; bnt I selected six or seven, which I 
judged from the direction to be those that were in- 
tended for me ; particulaily one to Mr. Basket, the 

the liret person 1 called opan. 1 delivered him the 
letlet as coming from Governor Keith. ' I have no 
acquaintance,' said he, ' with any such person ;' and 
opening the letter, ' Oh, it is from Riddlesden 1' he 
exclaimed. ' I have lately discovered him to be a 
very arrant knave, and wish to bave nothing to do 
either with him or his letters.' Heinitantlypattbe 
letter into my hand, turned upon his heel, and left 
me to serve eome cnatomeri. 

I was astonished at finding these letters were not 
from the Governor. Reflecting, and patting circum- 
stances together, I then began to doubt hii ainceritv. 
{ rejoined nty friend Denliam, and related the whole 
aOair lo bim. He let mt nl <>ncB\n\oK.w*'seliar- 
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•eter, told me tliere was not the least probability of 
his having written a single letter ; that no one who 
knew him erer placed any reliance on him, and 
laughed at my credulity in sapiiosing that the 
Governor would give me a letter of credit, when he 
had no credit for himself. As I showed some un- 
easiness res|fecting what step I should take, he ad- 
vised me to try to get employment in the iiouse of 
some printer. •* You may there," said he, " improve 
yourself in business, and you will be able to settle 
yourself the more advantageously when you return 
to America.** 

We knew, already, as well as the stationer, attor- 
ney Riddlesden to be a knave. He had nearly ruined 
the father of Miss Read, by drawing him in to be his 
security. We learned from his letter, that he was 
secretly carrying on an intrigue in concert with the 
Governor, to tlie preiudice of Mr. Hamilton, who, 
it was supposed, would by this time be in Europe. 
Denham, who was Hamilton's friend, was of opinion 
that he ought to be made acquainted with it ; and, 
ill reality, the*instant he arrived in England, which 
was very soon after, I waited on him, and, as much 
from good will to him, as from resentment against 
the Governor, put the letter into his hands. He 
thanked me very sincerely, the information it con- 
tained being of consequence to him ; and, from that 
moment, bestowed on me his friendship, which after- 
wards proved, on many occasions, serviceable to me. 

But what are we to think of a governor who could 
play so scurvy a trick, and thus grossly deceive a 
poor young lad, wholly destitute of e.xi)erient« ? It 
was a practice with him. Wishing to please every 
body, and having little to bestow, he was lavish of 
his promises. He was, in other Te«v^c;\%i ««,tvvCc\^ 



mill judidnua. n very tolenible writer, and ■ goal 
t^nvtruor for (he |WO|>le ; thougli not u> fur Die |ini- 
lirietnrivs, whose initructions be frequently iVun- 
i^nlinl. Mony of our liraL laxa were bit *Drk, and 
eslalilished dnriiiK his a J ministration. 

1ln1|>b RTul I w^r.! insejianible comjianinnE. We 
loiik a lodging loqiEthvr ut Ihree and siii)i»iii:E u weeli. 
icliich <ras as iiiucli as we could sflbrd. He met Kith 
^oiiic relaliuni in t.nndon. but they vfK |iaor, anil 
not able lo mxht him. He now, for the UrtC liiiv, 
informed mo nf h<» intenlion to remain in EngUmd, 
»ti<l (hnt ho had no IhoueliK of ever returning to 
l'li:Li(trlp1iia. lie vai totally without money ; tlif 
IIiiIr h.- liiitl liin:n able lo nine luving barely sullicid 
tiT hii jKtssHi;?. I had atill lifleen )iistoI('s remuiii- 

At lirst believing liimeelf iiossesscil of talciil^ fur 
the stage, he thought of ti-rning actor ; but Wilke^i 
ton'hnin lie a]i|i!ied, frmiklyadviMil himtaiviiouncc 
the idea, as it nas im)HK»iiil« h<; should tuccecil. He 
licit )<ro)ioGed to Rohi'rts, a bookseller in Pnlernni- 
tiT-roiT, to write a nrrrlily |Hi|H:r in the inaniUT of 
Ihc .Sfvctatar, ufon terms lo whieb Kobeilit trould 
not listen. ' f .nidy, he enilearoiirrd to procure eu- 

iind' slntioiipr* ulinut the Tem)de, but he couhl 'liml 
no vacum:y. 

A» in myself. I immcilialely got enga|cd at I'al- 

clori', niili whoin I tcnuiiiurd iicaily a year. 1 »|i- 
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from hitndto mouth. Heappevedto hananlirely 
fergotten hli wife utd.child, u I alao, b; degreca, 
forgot my engigeoUDtii with Mitt Read, to whom I 
□cTer wrote more thsn one letter, and that tDCrely 
to infbnn her thai I was not likely to retain soon. 
This wai aoodwr gnnd error of my hfe, which I 
shontd be dedroDB of rorrecting were 1 to begin my 
career again. 

I wu employed at Falmer'i on the Becoiid edition 
of Woolutoa'B Religion of Nature. Some of his' 
argnmenti appearing to me not to be well-founded, 
I wrote a small metaphysical treatiie, in which I 
■nlmadierted on those passages. It wu entitled a 
" Disgertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain." I dedicated it to my fjiend Ralph, and 
prioted a small number of copies. Palmer, upon 
this, treated me with more consideration, and re- 
garded me as a young man of talents ; though he 
serioosly took me to task for the principles of my 
pamphlet, which he looked upon as abominahte. 
The printing of this «ork was another error of my life. 

While I lodged in Little Britain I formed an nc- 
qnuntance wilh a bookseller of the name of Witcoi, 
whose shop was neit door to me. Circulntiug li- 
braries were not then in age.' He had an immense 
coUection of books of all aorta. We agreed that, 
for a reasonable retribution, of which I have now 
forgotten the price, I ebonld have free access to bis 
library, and take what books I pleased, which I wai 
to return when I had read tbem. I considered this 
agreement as a very great advantage ; and 1 derived 
from it as much benefit as was in my power. 

My Ifamphlet fidline into the hands of a surKeon, 
of the name of Lyons, author of a book etiUUvil 




" InhlHbilitj of Hamui Jadgmoot," 
eaiioii of a coniidenbla i&timacj betwe 
cxpnucd gnat Mteem for me, cune fr 
■eB.ma, in ordsr to conTme apoD metapl 
jecU, and introdace me to Dr. Munlerill 
tba Fsble of Bee*, wlia bsd inslitutad 
tcrem Id Cheafwide, of which he wu tit 
w a facetious and tctj amnamg charBcti 
hitrodnced me, at Butsoa's coflee-hao: 
*Pembertaii, who promised to give me an ■ 
of aeeiiig Sir Isuc Newton, which I ve 
desired j bnt he never kept hia ward. 

I had bronght some curiosities wit 
America ; the principal of which was a | 
of the asbestoes, "which Are onl; purifies. 
Sloane hearing of it called upon me, and 
to his honse in Bloomsbury square, w 
ehowing me every thing Chat was curioi: 
vailed on me to add this piece Co hia coUr 
which lie paid me verj handsomely. 

There locked in the same house with i 
woman, amilUner, who had a shop by tlu 
Bicbange. Liiel; and sensible, andhavi 
an edncation somewhat above her rank, 1 
aatiOD was very-agreeable. Ralph read f 
every evening. They became intimate, 
another lodging, and be followed her, 
for some time together ; but Ralph bei 
employment, she liaviug a child, and th 
her boiineBs not sufficing for the main 
three, he resolved to quit London, and tr 
school. This was a plan in which he thi 
self likely to succeed j w he wrote a fine 
was versed in arithmetic and sccouata. 
sidering the office as beneath him, and 
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■omeddf to make abetter fignjB in theworid,wheD 
kashooldbeiutuuiiedofiu being known that helud 
«xerdaedsprofeuionsolittlelionaarable, he changed 
bis DBma, uid did me the hanoor of eainming mine- 
He wrote to me «oon after hi* depHi-ture, informing 
me that he wu settled at > email Tillsge in Berkihire. 
la hi* letter he recommended Mre. T the mil- 
liner, to m; ore, and reqneated an aneirer, directed 
to Mr. Franklin, achoobnaster, at N . 

He continaed to write to me frequently, gending 
me large fragmentg gf an epic poem he waa compo- 
eing, and wluch he reqneated me to criticise and cor- 
rect. I did so, bnt not without endeavouring to pre- 
tbU on him to renounce this parsuiC. Young bad 
jiut pnhliahed one of his Satires. I copied and sent 
him ■ great part of it ; in wtiich the author demon- 
itratea the fiill)' of cultiiating the Muses, from the 
hope, by their iDatmmenUIitj, of rising in the world. 
It was all to no purpose ; paper ailcr paper of his 
poem continued to arriTe every poet. 

MeannhileMrs. T having lost, on hieacconat, 

both her friends and business, was frequently in dis- 
trsH. In tluB dilemma she had recourse to me, and, 
to extricate her from her difRcolties, I lent her all 
the money I could spare. I fell a little too much 
foadneas for her. Having at tbat time no ties of 
religion, sad, taldng advantage of her necessitous 
situation. I attempted liberties (another error of my 
life,) which ihe repelled with becoming indignatiou. 
She informed Ralph of my conduct ; and the affair 
occasioned a breach between us. When he returned 
to London, he gave me to understand that he con- 
dderedallthe obligations he owed me as annihilated 
by this proceeding ; whence I concluded that I «aa 
never to expect the payment of ^luh nunw^ VNuA 
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K adianced on 






nxmnt. I wa (h 

iiailj anabUt tafl 
9, b; lasiDg hu frienilahip. I mi relingd 
H lae same time from b vsr; heoif bunlBH. 

1 now began to tiiialc of Ujing bf Home moiiAJ^ 
The printing'hoiue of Watts, near LiDcaln's-inB- 
fields, being a still more connderabls one than tint 
in nliich 1 worked, it wna probiible I loight Snd it 
more ndvantageoui to be fimplojcd there. 1 oflincd 
iDTsolf, and noa accepted; and in ttda home I wn- 
tinued during the remainder of my stay ■□ lAindM. 

On my entrance I nnrtiird at first as a prtntunaa. 
conceiving t had need of bodily eierrise, to nbieti I 
had bom accastomed in America, wberc the prinUn 
work Bltomat«ly sb eompoBito™ and at the |u«B*. 1 
drank nolhiiig but water. The other wortraea, ta Sa 
number of shout Afty, irere great drinkers of ben. 
I ctirried oocasioiiallyi large form of letters In coelL 
hand, up and Jonn atairs, while the rest employad 
both hands to carry one. The; nere aurg>ri9ed Co m«, 
by this sad mauy other eiamiilei, that the .dnmea 
Aquatic, aa they naed to call me, wag stronger tlm 
Aoae who drsiik porter. The beer-boy had nS- 
cient employment dnriof; the whole doy in sening 
that houM alone. Mjfellow-pressinan drank Bvarj 
day a pint of beer before IfreakfdSt, a pint withbmd 
and cheeae for breekfast, one between breakfast sad 
dinner, one at dinner, one again about six o'dodtia 
the (iftamooD, and another after he bud done Ui 
day's work. This cuMom appeared to be ^mnaxtt- 
ble ; but bs had need, he anid, of alJ this beer, is 

I tndeBTOured to coniiuce him tlint the bad% I 




attr oF vhich the beer vua composed ; that there 
u a larger portioa of flour in apeDnjioaftaDil that 
msequeiitly if he ate this loaf, and drank a pint of 
■ter with it, he nould derive more Btrengtb from it 
lan From a pint of beer. Thia reasoning, tioweier, 
id not prevent him ^m drinking hia accustomed 
aantity of beer, and paying every Saturday nii^ht a 

ererage; an eipenaefrom which I was wholly ei- 
mpt. Thus do these poor deiils continue all their 
lea in astateofvaluDtarj wretchedness and poverty- 
Ac the end of a fewweeks. Watts having occasion 
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lOney afresh. . This I considered a 
KTing already paid below. The master w 
une opiniaa, and desired me not to compli 
smained two or three weeks oat of the frat 
'as cooaequently looked upon aa eicommi 

laJice conld suggest wag left uDpractiscd upon me, 
fbund my letters mixed, my pages transposed, my 
latter broken, &c. &c., all which was attributed to 
la ipirit that hanated the chapel,* and tormented 
lose that were not regularly admitted. I was at 
ist obliged to sabmit to pay, notwithstanding tbe 
roteetion of tbe master ; Gonvinced of the folly of 
ot keepieg up a good underetanding with those 
mong whom we are destined to live- 
After this I lived in tbe ntmoit harmony with my 
tUow-labonrera, and bOOq acquired considerable in- 
oence amoDg them. 1 proposed some alterations 
1 the laws of the chapel, which I carried without 

■ofkiaen) Ma^sMftheycaUby tli 
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opposition. My example prevailed wit 
them to renounce their abominable pract 
and cheese with beer ; and they procun 
from a. neighbouring house, a good baa 
gruel, in which was a small slice of b 
toasted bread and nutmeg. This was a i 
breakfast, which did not cost more thai 
beer, namely, three-halfpence, and at th< 
preserved the head clearer. Those who c 
gorge themselves with beer, often lost i 
with the publican, from neglecting to pay 
They had then recourse to me, to becoi 
for them ; their light, as they used to c 
out, I attended at the pay-table ever 
evening, to take up the little sum which 
myself answerable for ; and which sometin 
ed to nearly thirty shillings a-week. 

This circumstance, added to my re] 
being a tolerable good gabber, or, in o 
skilful in the art of burlesque, kept up 
ance in the chapel. I had besides ret 
myself to the esteem of my master by m 
application to business, never observing 
day. My extraordinary quickness in co 
ways procured me such work as was most 
which is commonly best paid ; and th 
passed away in a very pleasant manner. 

My lodging in Little Britain being t 
the printing-house, I took another in £ 
opposite the Roman Catholic Chapel. I 
back of an Italian warehouse. The hou 
by a widow, who had a daughter, a ser 
shop-boy; but the latter slept out of 
After sending to the people with whom 
Little Britain, to inquire into m^ cVsa 
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■greed* to take dm id at the same price, three-and- 
Biipence a-week ; conteutiag herself, she tud, with 
so little, becMise of the secoritf she ahaold derire, 
u tbey were sH women, from hiviiig a mim lodger 

She wu a woman rather advanced in life, the 
daoghter of.a clergyman. She had been eduGnted a 
proteatant ; hut her husband, whose memory alie 
liighly revraed, had coDTeited her to the Catholic 
religion. She had lived in habits of iatimac; nitli 
porsoni of distinction, of wham she knew various 
anecdotes as far back as the time of Charles II. 
Being subfect to fiti of the gout, which often eonlined 
her to her room, she was sometimes disposed toTlee 
company. Hers was so amnsing to me, tliat I was 
glad to pass the erening with her as often as she de- 
sired it. Our sapper consiated only of half an an- 
chovy B-piece, upon a slice of bread and butter, with 
half a pint of ate between ns. Bnl the entertaia- 
ment was in her conversation. 

The early boors I kept, and the little trouble I 
' oocosioaed in the family, made her loath to part with 
me I and when I mentioned another lodging, I had 
foand, nearer the prinliiig-house, at two shillings 
B.we(i, which fell in with my plan of saving, she 
ponuaded me to give it up, ma^ng herself an abate- 
ment of two shillings : and thns 1 continued to lodge 
with her, during the remainder of my abode in Lon- 
don, at eighteen-pence a-week. 

In a garret of the house, there lived, In a most re- 
tired msnner, a lady aeventy yean of age, of whom 
I received the following accoont from my landlady. 
She was n Roman Catholic. In her early years she 
htid been sent to the Continent, and entered. «. cv»i.- 
Tont with the dssiga of b«cotbU4 ^ voa -. Xi'oi. "^^ 
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climate not agreeing with her constitutioi 
obliged to return to England, where, as i 
no monasteries, she made a vow to lead t 
life, in as rigid a manner as circumstances i 
mit. She accordingly disposed of all he 
to be applied to charitable uses, reserving 
only twelve pounds a-year ; and of this 
tance she gave a part to the poor, livinc 
gruel, and never making use of fire but 
She had lived in this garret a great many yi 
out paying rent to the successive Catholi 
ants that had kept the house ; who indeed < 
her abode with them as a blessing. A pi 
every day to confess her. ' ' I have asked 
my lai&dlady, '* bow, living as she did, she 
so much employment for a confessor ?'* 
she answered, '* that it was impossible to 
thoughts.*' 

I was once permitted to visit her. She ' 
ful and polite, and her conversation agree: 
apaitment was neat ; but the whole fum 
sisted oi a mattress, a table on which were 
and a book, and a chair which she gave mc 
and over the mantel-piece a picture of St 
displaying heir handkerchief, on which wa 
miraculous impression of the face of Chr 
she explained to me with great gravity. 
tenance was pale, but she had never ezperie 
ness ; and I may adduce her as another 
Utde is sufficient to maintain life and hea 

At the printing-house I contracted an 
with a sensible young man of the name o 
irhOt MB his parents were in good circumst 
reoeiTed a better education than is comn 
printen. He was a tolerable Latin scho 
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French fluently, tnd was fond a[ reading. I taught 
him, SB well u a friend of hia, to swim, b; taking 
them twice only into the riyer ; after wLitli they 
■tood in need of no farther luietance. We our, itay 
made a partj to go liy irater to ChelBea, in orilir to 
Bee the College, and Don SolCero's curiositied. Ou 
our retam, M the request of the coin]iany, wlxise 
curiosity Wygate had eicitcd, I nndreiieeU iny^vlf. 
Mid leaped into the river. 1 swam from ttear C'Eiel- 
Bea the whole way to BlackfriarB-hridKe, eihibitiiig, 
daring my course, a Tiriety of feats uf activity und 
■ddresa, both upon the Burfoce of the water, as uell 
u under it. This sight occasioned much asCiiuish- 
meat and ple&aure to those to whom it waa new. In 
my youth I took great delight in this eiereisL-. I 
knew, and could execute, all the eiolutions and |io- 
utioni of Thetenot ; and t added Co them some uf 
my own invention, in which I endeavoured to unite 
gracefulneas and litihty. I took a pleasure in diii- 
playing them all on this occasiun, and was highly 
flattered with the admiration they eicited. 

Wygate, besides his being deaimus of perfecting 
hiniBeUui thisart, was the more attached to me from 
there bdng, in otlier respects, a conformity in our 
taatea and studies. He at length proposed to me to 
mmke the tonr of Europe with him, maintaining our- 
■elrea at the aatne time by working at our profession. 
I was on the point of consenting, when 1 mentioned 
it to my friend, Mr. Deuham, with whom I was glad 
to pan an hour whenever 1 had leisure. He dis- 
suaded me from the project, and advised me to think 
of returning to Philadelphia, which he was about to 
do himieir. I must relate in this place a trait of tliis 
worthy man's character. 

He hod formerly been in bw^uevi tk,^nu^J^i\f»'' 
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failing, he compounded with his crediton, and de- 
parted for America, where, by assidnons application 
as a merchant, he acquired in a few years a very con- 
siderable fortune. Returning to England in the 
same vessel with myself, as I have related aboTei he 
invited all his old creditors to a feast. When u- 
sembled, he thanked them for the readiness with 
whigh they had received his small composition ; nnd, 
while they expected nothing more than a simple en- 
tertainment, each found under his plate, when it 
came to be removed, a draft upon a banker for the 
residue of his debt, with interest. 

He told me that it was his intention to carry bade 
with him to Philadelphia a great quantity of goods, 
in order to open a store ; and he offered to take ms 
with him in the capacity of a clerk, to keep his books, 
(in which he would instruct me,) copy letters, and 
superintend the store. He added, that as soon as I 
had acquired a knowledge of mercantile transactioni, 
he would improve my situation, by sending me with 
a cargo of corn and flour to the American islands, 
and by procuring me other lucrative commissions ; 
so that, with good management and economy, I 
might in time begin business with advantage for 
myself. 

I relished these proposals. London began to tire 
me ; the agreeable hours I had passed at Philadel- 
phia presented themselves to my mind, and I wished 
to see them revive. I consequently engaged myself 
to Mr. Denham, at a salary of fifty pounds a-jstf. 
This was indeed less than I earned as a oompodtor, 
but then I had a much fairer prospect. I took lflBfe» 
therefore, as I believed for ever, of printing, and 
gave myself up to my new occupation, spendiiig afl 
mj time either in going from house to hoiue wtt 
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r. Denham to purchase goods, or in packing them 
ii or in expediting the workmen, Sec, &c. When 
ery thing, however, was on board, I had at last a 
IT days' leisure. 

Daring this interval, I was one day sent for by a 
ntleman, whom I knew only by name. It was Sir 
llliam Wyndham. I went to his house. He had 
' some means heard of my performances between 
lelsea and Blackfriarsf and that I had taught the 
t of swimming to Wygate and another young man 
the course of a few hours. His two sons were on 
e point of setting out on their travels ; he was de- 
•ous that they should previously learn to swim, 
d offered me a very liberal reward if I would un- 
rtake to instruct them . They were not yet arrived 
town, and the stay I should make was uncertain ; 
:ould not therefore accept his proposal. I was led, 
wever, to suppose from this incident, that if I had 
shed to remain in London, and open a swimming 
bool, I should perhaps have gained a great deal of 
)ney. This idea struck me so forcibly, that, had 
e offer been made sooner, I should have dismissed 
e thought of returning as yet to America. Some 
ars after, you and I had a more important busi- 
88 to settle with one of the sons of Sir William 
yndham, then Lord Egremont. But let us not 
tidpate events. 

I thus passed about eighteen months in London, 
>rking almost without intermission at my trade, 
oiding all expense of my own account, except going 
iw and then to the play, and purchasing a few 
oks. But my fiiend lUlph kept me poor. He 
red me about twenty-seven pounds, which was so 
Kch money lost ; and when considered as takffi^ 
>m my little savings, was a Tery gcwXwvm. \\i^> 
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notwithstanding this, a regard for him, ta 
! seased many amiable qualities. Bat thong 

done nothing for myself in point of fortnD 
increased my stock of knowledge, either by 1 
excellent books I had read, or the conver 
learned and literary persons with whom I 
qnainted. 

We sailed from Gravesend on the 23rd 
1726. For the incidents of my voyage I r 
to my Journal, where you will find all its 
stances minutely related. We landed at 1 
phia on the 11th of the following October, 
had been deprived of his office of governor, 
snoceeded by Major Gordon. I met him 
in the streets as a private individual. He i 
a little ashamed at seeing me, but passed on 
saying any thing. 

il should have been equally ashamed of d 
meeting Miss Read, had not her family, ju: 
J pairing of my return after reading my letter 

! !* her to give me up, and marry a potter, of t 

of Rogers ; to which she consented : but I 
; 1 1 made her happy, and she soon separated fr 

refusing to cohabit with him, or even b^ar h 
on account of a report which prevailed, of hi 
another wife. His skill in his profession hi 
ced Miss Read's parents ; but he was as ba 
ject as he was excellent as a workman. He : 
himself in debt, and fled, in the year 1727 < 
to the West- Indies, where he died. 

During my absence Keimer had taken a m 
siderable house, in which he kept a shop, 1 
well supplied with paper, and various other 
He had procured some new types, and a no 
workmeo ; among whom, however, there wu 
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who was good for tny thing ; and he appeared not 
to want bnsinegs. 

Mr. Denham took a warehouse in Water-street, 
where we exhibited our commodities. I applied my- 
self closely, studied accounts, and became in a short 
time very expert in trade. We lodged and eat to- 
gether. He was sincerely attached to me, and acted 
towards me as if he had been my father. On my side, 
I respected and loved him. My situation was bappy ; 
but it was- a happiness of no long duration. 

Early in February, 1727, when I entered into my 
twenty-second year, we were both taken ill. I was 
attacked with the pleurisy, which had nearly carried 
me off; I suffered terribly, and considered it as all 
over with me. I felt indeed a sort of disappointment 
when I found myself likely to recover, and regretted 
that I had still to experience, sooner or later, the 
same disagreeable scene again. 

I have forgotten what was Mr. Denham\s dis- 
order ; but it was a tedious one, and he at last sunk 
under it. He left me a small legacy in his will, as a 
testimony of his friendship ; and I was once more 
abandoned to myself in the wide world, the ware- 
house being confided to the care of the testamentary 
executor, who dismissed me. 

My brother-in-law, Holmes, who happened to be 
at Philadelphia, advised me to return to my former 
profession ; and Keimer offered me a very consider- 
able salary if I would undertake the management of 
his printing-office, that he might devote himself en- 
tirely to the superintendence of his shop. His wife 
and relations in London had given me a bad chi;r- 
acter of him ; and I was loath, for the present, to 
have any concern with him. I endeavoured to get 
employment as a clerk to a merchai\\. *, \>>3X xvci'^ ^^-a.- 
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dilj findiDg a giCuatioTi, I was induced to accept Kd- 
mer's propoaal. 

The followiag were the perBOns 1 fbnnd ia hii 
prinCiDg-hoose. 

Hugh Meredith, a Penaeylranian, about thirtr- 
S\e years of age. He had been brouglit up to hiu> 
bandrj, was honest, Beniiible, had sodib Biperience. 
and nas fond of reading j but too much addicted to 

Stepben Potta, n young matic, jnst broke fmrn 
school, and of rustic eiluradon, with endowmenli 
rather abore the common order, and a compeleDt 
porlioti of ondetBtaudinn; and gaiety ; hot a little idle 

Keimer bad acgsged tbeae two at very low wagMi 
which he bad promised to raise eiery three moDthl 
a shilling a week, provided tbeir improTement in tbt 
typographic art should merit it. This future in- 
. crease of wages was the bait be had made use of to 
enansre them. Meredith was to work at the presi, 
and Fotts to hind books, which he bad etiga^ b> 
teach them, though te understood neither himteU. 

John Saiage, an Irishman, vho had been bron^ 
np to no trade, and whoae sersice, for a period of 
four years, Keimer bad purchased of the captain of 
a sliip. He was also to be a pressman. 

George Webb, an Oxford scholar, wboae time hs 

bim for a compusitar. 1 sball speak more of hia 
presently. 

Lastly. David Harry, a coaatrf lad, wlw waa t^ 
prcnticed to him. 

I soon perceived that Keimer'a intentiaii, to i»- 
gaging me at a price so moch aboTe what lie KM 
accustomed to give, was, tbat I might form all OMi 
raw journeymen and apprenticeE, who teandj cMt 
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him any thing, and who, being indentured, would, 
as soon as tibJey should be sufficiently instructed, 
enable him to do without me. I nevertheless ad- 
hered to my agreement. I put the office in order, 
which was in the utmost confusion, and brought his 
people by degrees to pay attention to their work, 
and to execute it in a more masterly style. 

It was singular to see an Oxford scholar in the 
condition of a purchased servant. He was not more 
than eighteen years of age ; and the following are 
the particulars he gave me of himself. Bom at 
Gloucester, he had been educated at a grammar- 
schooli and had distinguished himself among the 
scholars by his superior style of acting, when they 
represented dramatic performances. He was a mem- 
bor of a literary dub in the town ; and some pieces 
of his composition, in prose as well as inverse, had 
been inserted in the Gloucester papers. From hence 
he was sent to Oxford, where he remained about a 
year ; but he was not contented, and wished above 
all things to see London, and become an actor. At 
length, having received fifteen guineas to pay his 
quarter's board, he decamped with the money from 
Oxford, hid his gown in a hedge, and travelled to 
London. There, having no friend to direct him, he 
fell into bad company, soon squandered his fifteen 
guineas, could find no way of being introduced to the 
actors, became contemptible, pawned his clothes, 
and was in want of bread. As he was walking along 
the streets, almost famished with hunger, and not 
knowing what to do, a recruiting bill was put into 
his hand, which offered an immediate treat and 
bounty-money to whoever was disposed to serve in 
America. He instantly repaired to the house of 
rendesvouB, enlisted himself, was put oiv\)Ow.x^^'^\\>^ 
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and conveyed to America, without ever wri 
to inform his parents what was become of 
mental viyacity, and good natural dispodt 
hi(n an excellent companion ; bat he wai 
thoughtless, and to the last degree impmc 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away. ] 
live very agreeably with the rest. They 
me, and the more so as they found Kei 
pable of instructing them, and as they lean 
thing from me every day. We never wo 
Saturday, it being Keimer's Sabbath ; so i 
two days a-week for reading. 

I increased my acquaintance with p 
knowledge and information in the town, 
himself treated me with great civility am 
and I had nothing to give me uneasine* 
debt to Vernon, which I was unable to pay, n 
as yet being very little. He had the goods 
I ever, not to ask me for the money. 

Our press was frequently in want of the 
quantity of letter ; and there was no sucl 
that of letter- founder in America. I hac 
practice of this art at the house of James 
don ; but had at the time paid it very little 
I, however, contrived to fabricate a mould. 
use of such letters as we had for punches, 
new letters of lead in mattrices of clay, and 
plied in a tolerable manner, the wants that ^ 
pressing. 

I also, upon occasion, engraycd varioits 01 
made ink, gave ah eye to the shop ; in ahi 
in every respect the factotum. But usefnl 
myself, I perceived that my services beci 
day of less importance, in proportion as 
men improved ; and when Keimer paid s 
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reqnentl; found holt, wu difficult to pleue, and 
«nned alvaji on the point of coming to an open 
piarrel with me. 

I continued, boweier, to bear it patifntlf, con- 
nving that hu iU-hnmour vu parti; occasioned b; 
Jie derangement and embamsament of bia alTaira. 
U last a slight incident broke our conneiiou. Hear- 
ng a noiie in the neighbourhood, I put m; bead out 
>f the window to aee whatwas the matter. Keimer 
iKiDg ]Q the §treEt, Dhaerved me, and, in a laud and 
mgry tone, told me to mind mj worli ; adding some 
reproachful words, which piqued me tlie more, as 
the; were uttered in the ttreet ; and the neighbours, 
whom the same noise had attracted to the window, 
mrewitnestea of the manner in which 1 was treated. 
Be immediately came np to the printing- room, and 
Mntjnoed to exclaim against me. The qoarrel be- 
came warm on both sides, and be gave me notice to 
qoit him at the expiration of three months, as had 
been agreed upon between US ; regretting that he waa 
obliged to gixe me so long ■ lerm. I told him that 
his regret was superfluone, as I was readj to quit him 
bitsntly ; and I took my hat and came out of the 
hoDSe, b<^ing Meredith to take care of some things 
which 1 left, and bring them to laj lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the evening. We talked 
for some lime upon the quarrel that had taken 
place. He had eonceired a great veneration for me, 
and was sorry 1 should quit the haute while he re- 
mained in it. He diaiuaded me from returning ta 



my native couatrj, at I began to think ordoioi 
reminded me that Keimer aired me more thi 
poasesaed ; that his crEditon began to be >lui 
that he kept hi> ihap in a wretched alals, oflai 
linj; things at prime cxKt for theukeof rNtdjm 
and cuatinoally giving credit without keepinf 
acnountB ; tliat of conaeqaeoce lie moat Tcrj 
bil. which would occtuion a laoncy Erom wli 
might derive advantage. I objected mj ws 
money. Upon which he informed me that tdl 1 
had a very high opinion of me, and, from * OQ] 
Ration that had passed between them, he wu 
that he would advance whatever might be iiee« 
toestablithuB, if 1 wai willing to enter into pat 
ship wiUi him- ' Mj time with Keimer,* adde 

we may eeod to London for our presa and type 
know that 1 am no workman ; but if you agr 
the proposal, your akiil in the baiinesa will be 
anced by the capital I ehall tumiah, and wa will i 
the proGta eqtiaUf .' Hii propoaal waa reaaoa 
Olid 1 fell in with it. His bther, who waa tb 
the town, approved oFit. He knew that Ihadi 
ascenilancy over hie son, aa 1 had been able to pi 
on him to abstain a long time from drinlunghra 
and he hoped that, when mare closely coimectad 
him, 1 ihould cure him entirely of tbia unfoiti 
habit. 

I gave the father a liat of what itvronld be oi 
aary to import from London. He took it to a i 
chant, and the order waa given. We mreed to 
tlie secret, till tbe arrival of the materiala, and 1 
ill the mean time to procure work, if poariUi 
another printing-bouae ; but Qien wai no pbia 
caut, and I remained idle. After some d«j(, Ke 




la tipecUtion of being emplajed to print 
IT Jenef monef-biUi, tlut would reqaira 
mgnTinga wbieh I only eonlil faniiib, and 
It Bradford, byeagagingDie, migbt depriTe 
lia undertaking, Bent die k verj ciiil mei. 
Ing me Chat old friends ought not to be dii- 

f of A zDomi^tajj Jusflion, and inviting me 



ained tbe New Jtraej buiineaa ; and, in 
execute it, I constructed a copperplate 
;ireis, tbe tiret tbat had been aeen in the 

' tbe biUa ; and we repaired to Barliogton 
where 1 executed the wbole to general aB-« 
; and be received a sum of naoney for this 
iob enabled him to keep bis head above 
a considerable time longer, 
lingtoa I formed an acquaintauce with tbe 
penonages of the province ; many of whom 
misuoued b; Che Aseembly to euperiateDd 
and Co see Chat no more bilk weie printed 
aw bad prescribed. Accordingly they ware 
f with us, eacli in his turn i and be that 
omonly brought with him a friend or two 
m company. Mj mind waa more cnltiva- 
iding Chan Keimer's ; and it waa for this 
ircbably, tbat they set more value on my 
ion. They took me to their bouieai intra. 
. to their friends, and trettei tub ViBb.'Co* 
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greatest civility ; while Keimer, though i 
himself a little neglected. He was, in tuf 
animal, ignorant of the common modes of 
oppose with rndeness generally received o 
enthusiast in certain points of religion, d 
unclean in his person, and a little knavis 

We ren^ned there nearly three montl 
the expiration of this period I could inc 
list of my friends. Judge Allen, Samuel B 
tary of the province, Isaac Pearson, Jose 
several of the Smiths, all members of th< 
and Isaac Decon, inspector-general. T 
a shrewd and subtle old man. He told mi 
a boy, his first employment had been that 
clay to brick-makers ; that he did not lei 
till he was somewhat advanced in life ; t 
afterward employed as an underling to t 
who taught him his trade, and that by i 
had at last acquired a competent fortune, 
see," said he to me one day, *' that yot 
supplant this man (speaking of Keimer,^ 
fortune in the business at Philadelphia.' 
totally ignorant, at the time, of my inter 
tablishing myself there, or anywhere eli 
friends were very serviceable to me in the 
I also, upon occasion, to some of them ; 
have continued ever since their esteem fc 

Before I relate the particulars of my en 
business, it may be proper to inform yoi 
at that time the state of my mind as to i 
ciples, that you may see the degree of infl 
had upon the subsequent events of my li 

My parents had given me betimes re 
pressions, and I received from my infar 
education in the principles of Calvini 




Ksrcelj was I aniTed at fifteeo jetn of age. when, 

after baviiig doubted iD turn of difitErent tenati, ac- 
cording as I faimd them combated iu the diSbrent 
books tbat I read, I began to douht of revelation 
itaelf. Some Tolumes againgt deiam fell into my 
hands. The; were said to be the aubctance of »er- 
mona preached at Bo;Ie's Lecture. It hiiji|>eiied 
that tliey produced on me an effect predsely the re- 
Terse of nhat waa inteiiiied by the writers ; for the 
arguments of the deists, which were cited in order 
to be refuted, appeared to me much more foreihle 
than the refutation itsetr. In a word, I soon becamo 
a perfect deist. My arguments perverted some other 
young persons, particularly Cultina and Ralph, llut 
in the sequel, when I recollected that they had both 
Died me eitremel; ill, without the smallest remorse ; 
when 1 consider the bebaTiour of Keith, another 
free-thinker, and my own conduct towards Vernon 
and Miss Read, which, at times. g;Bve me great un- 
easiness, I was led to suspect that this doctrine, 
though it might be trae, was not very useful, 1 be- 
gan to entertain a loss favourable opinion of my Lon- 
don pamphlet, of which the objert was to pniie, from 
the attributeii of God, hia goodness, wisdom, and 
power, that there could be no such thing as evil in 
the world ; that vice and virtue did not in reality 
azist, and were nothing more than vain distinctions. 
I DO longer regarded it as so blameless a work as I 
had formerly imagined ; and I suspected that some 
error must have imperceptibly glided into my argu- 
ment, by which all the inferences I had drawn frum 
it had beea affected, as frequently happens in meta- 
physical reaaamngs. Id a word. I was at last con- 
vinced that truth, probity, and sincerity, intransac- 
tiona between man and man, weie ot ^e o,'un<».'<. 
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importance to the happiness of life ; ant 
from that moment, and wrote the resol 
Journal, to practise them as long as I Ii 

Revelation, indeed, as such, had no i 
my mind ; but I was of opinion that the 
actions could not be bad merely because 
had prohibited them, or good because 
them, yet it was jirobable that those a 
prohibited because they were bad for us, 
because advantageous in their nature, all 
sidered. This persuasion. Divine Provide 
guardian angel, and perhaps a concurr 
vourable circumstances co-operating, pi 
horn all immorality, or gross and volw 
tice, to which my want of religion was a 
expose me, in the dangerous period of yi 
the hazardous situations in which I some 
myself, among strangers, and at a distan 
eye and admonitions of my father. 
voluntary y because the errors into which ] 
had been in a manner the forced result c 
own inexperience, or the dishonesty of otl 
before I entered on my own new career 
bibed solid principles, and a character of 
knew their value ; and I made a solemn < 
yniii myself never to depart from them. 

I had not long returned from Burling 
our printing materials arrived from Lond 
tied my accounts with Keimer, and quittc 
his own consent, before he had any know 
plan. We found a house to let near 
We took it ; and to render the rent less b 
(it.was then twenty-four pounds a-year, 
since known it let for seventy,) we admit 
Godfrey, a glazier, with his family, who 
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> conilderttile put of it ; uid witli him we agreed 
to board. 

We had no aooner Dap«cked onr letters, and put 
oar preu in order, thanapenonof mjacqnaiDtBiice. 
C^rge Home, brought oi a coDntrynun whom he 
had met in the itraetB inquiring for a printer- Our 
money wu almoit eihanated by the number of things 
WB had been obliged to procure. The five ihillinga 
WB received from thia coontryman, the firat fruit of 
onr earoinga, coming bo leaaonably, gave me more 
pleaiore ttaaa any anai I hare since gained ; and the 
recollectian of the gratitude 1 felt oa this occuion 
to Geoi^ Hoase, bai rend»vd me often more dis- 
poted, than perhapa I should otherwise hare been, 
to enooorage yonng begiaDers in trade. 

There are iu every cooDtry moroae beings, who 
are always prognonlicating ruin. Th^re was one of 
diis stamp in Philadelphia. He wae a man of for- 
tune, declined in years, had an air of wisdom, and a 
very grave manner of speaking. His name was 
Samuel Hicble. 1 knew him not ; but lie stop[jed 
one day at my door, andaaked me if I was the young 
man who bad lately opened a new printing-house. 
Upon my aniwering in the affiriaative, lie laid that 
be was very aorry for me, as it wae an enpeneive un- 
dertaking, and the money that had been laid out 
«pon it would be lost. Philadelphia being a place fall- 
iag into decay ; its inhabitanta having all, or nearly 
all of them, been obliged to call together their credi- 
tor*. That ha knew, from undoubted fact, the cit- 
cnmatances which might lead us to suppose the con- 
trary, such aanew bnildiiigs, and the advanced price 
of rent, to be deceitful appearances, which la reality 
eoBtribnted to haaten the general ruin ; and he gave 
me ao long a detail of miBfortunet, atfewJA,'^ ci'e.'us'ii 
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or which were soon to take place, that he left me 
almost in a state of despair. Had I kjnown this man 
before I entered into trade, I should doubtless never 
have ventured. He continued, however, to live in 
this place of decay, and to declaim in the same style, 
refusing for many years to buy a house because all 
was going to wreck ; and in the end I had the aatif - 
faction to see him pay five times as much for one as 
it would have cost iiim had he purchased it when he 
first began his lamentations. 

I ought to have related, that, during the autamn 
of the preceding year, I had united the majority o€ 
well-informed persons of my acquaintance into a 
club, which we called by the name of the Junto, and 
the object of which was to improve our underataiuU 
ings. We met every FHday evening. The r^;iila- 
tions I drew up, obliged every member to propose, 
in his turn, one or more questions upon some point 
of morality, politics, or philosophy, which were to be 
discussed by the society ; and to read, once in three 
months, an essay of his own composition, ou what- 
ever subject he pleased. Our debates were under the 
direction of a president, and were to be dictated only 
by a sincere desire of truth ; the pleasure of disputingi 
and the vanity of triumph having no share in the bn^ 
siness ; and in order to prevent undue warmth^ every 
expression which implied obstinate adherence to an 
opinion, and all direct contradiction, were prohibited, 
under small pecuniary penalties. 

The first members of our club were Joseph Breint- 

nal, ascrivener. He was a middle-aged man, ofagood 

natural disposition, strongly attached to his friends, a 

great lover of poetry, reading everything that came in 

JjJs way, and writing tolerably well, ingenioos ia 

many little trifles, and of au a;gTee«Jc\e cn\n«nR&»xaL. 




Thama* God^;, a skilfui, thongli Belf-taught, 
mathematician, and who wai afterward the iaventor 
of what now goes by the name of Hadley*§ dial { but 
he had little knowledge out of hii own line, and was 
iniiupportablein company, tUwaye rcijniriiig like (lie 
majority of mathematicians that havu fallen in my 
my, an nnnsiud prectiiion in every thing that in said, 
continually con tradic ling, or making triOiog diatinc- 
vay of defeating aU the ends of con- 

, after. 
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William Pareona, brought np to the Ir^e of a Eho."- 
maker, but who, having a taste for reading, had uc. 
quired a profound knowledge of malhematica. He 
flrat studied them with a view to aatrology, a»d wiis 
afterward the Gnt to laugh at his folly. He also 
became Burreyor-gener^. 

WiUiam Mawgride, a joiner, and very excellent 
mechanic ; and a man of aolid undentanding. 

HngbMetedith, Stephen Potta, and George Wtlib, 
of whom I have already spoken- 
Robert Grace, a young man uf fortune ; generoua, 
animated, and witty ; fond of epigrams, but more 
fond of hia friends. 

And, Uatly, WiUiam Coleman, at that lime a mer- 
chant'! cleric, and nearly of my iiwn age. lie bad a 
coaler and clearer head, a better heart, and more 
scrupnloua morals, tlian almost any other person I 
haTB eier met with. He became a very respectable 
merchant, and one of our provincial judges. Our 
frieiidship subsisted, without interruption, for more 
than tortyyeara, till tlieperiodof hia death ; andHie 
club continued to exist almost as Votkc. 
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This was the best school for politics and pfa 
phy that then existed in the province ; for our 
tionsi which were read once a week previoiis tc 
discussion, induced ns to penise attratiTely 
books as were written upon the subjects pro| 
that we might be able to speak upon them mor 
tinently. We thus acquired the habit of conv* 
more agreeably ; every object being discusaec 
formably to our regulations, and in a njanuer U 
▼ent ioautual disgust. To this circumstance re 
attributed the long duration of the club, wl 
shall have frequent occasion to mention as I pre 

I have introduced it here, as being one of the i 
on which I had to count for success in my bos 
every member exerting himself to procure wa 
us. Breintnal, among others, obtained for v 
the part of the quakers, the printing of forty i 
of their history : of which the rest was to be dc 
Keimer. Our execution of this work was by no i 
masterly^ as the price was very low. It was in 
upon pro patria paper, and in the pica letter, 
heavy notes in the smallest type. I compo 
sheet a-day, and Meredith put it to the presi 
was frequently eleven o'clock at night, some 
later, before I had finished my distribution f( 
next day's task ; for the little things whicl 
friends occasionally sent us, kept us back wit 
work : but 1 was so determined to compose a 
a-day, that one evening, when my form was imf 
and my day's work, as I thought, at an end, • 
cideut having broken this form, and derange 
complete folio pages, I immediately distributed 
composed them anew before I went to bed. 

This unwearied industry, which was peroeiv 
our neighbours, began to acquire us reputatio 
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credit. I leorneil, smong other Chingi, that our new 
pKnting-hooae being the eabject of courersntiDn at 
a clnb of merchants, who met eierj eTeuing, it was 
the geoenil opinion that it wonld fail ; thare being 
already two printing-hotuea in the town, Keimer'a 
and Bradford's. But Dr. Bard, whom youand I had 



any je 






ditferei 



of St. Andrew's, in Scotland, 

opinion. "The indnstry of this Franltlin (sayi 

in superior to any thing of the 



n stiU at 



ork whei 



the club at night, and he is at it agsin in the morning 
before his neighbonri are out of bed." Thiiaccount 
struck the rest of the assembly, and, shortly after, 
one of its members came to our house, and offered 
to supply OS with articles of btatioaary ; but we wished 
not as yet to embarrasB ourselves with keeping a 
shop. It is not for the sake of applause that 1 enter 
ao freely into the particulars of my industry, but 
that audi of my descendants as shall read these me- 
moirs may know the use of this virtue, by seeing in 
the recitsJ of my life the effects it operated in my 






self to 



lajonrn 



We could not employ him immediately i but 1 fool- 
ishly told him, under the rose, that I intended shortly 
to publish a new periodical paper, and that we should 
then haTB work for hiiQ. Myhopes of success, which 
I imparted to him, were foundedon the circiim stance, 
that the only paper we had in Philadelphia at tliat 
time, and which Bradford printed, was a paltrything, 
miaenblj conducted, in no respect amUi-ing, and 
nhirh yet was profitable. I consenneu'X^ a'a^^u'WA 
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that a good work of this kind could not 
cess. Webb betrayed my secret to Keim 
])revent me> immediately published the 
of a paper that he intended to institute h 
in which Webb was to be engaged. 1 w 
ated at this proceeding, and, with a view 
act them, not being able at present to ir 
own paper, I wrote some humourous piec 
ford's, under the title of the Busy Body ; 
was continued for several months by Br 
hereby fixed the attention of the public c 
ford's paper ; and tlie prospecttis of Keii 
we turned into ridicule, was treated with 
He began, notwithstanding, his paper ; 
continuing it for nine months, having a 
more than ninety subscribers, he offered 
mere trifle. I had for some time been i 
engagement ; I therefore instantly took it 
self, and in a few years it proved extreu 
able to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to speak in th 
son, though our partnership still continv 
perhaps, because, in fact, the whole busii 
ved upon me. Meredith was no composit 
an indifferent pressman ; and it was ran 
abstained from hard drinking. My fri 
sorry to see me connected with him ; but ! 
to derive from it the utmost advantage tl 
mitted. 

Our first number produced no other < 
any other paper which had appeared in th< 
as to type and printing ; but some remai 
peculiar style of writing, upon the dis] 
tlieu prevailed between Governor Burn< 
Massachusett's Assembly, struck some ] 
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above mediocrity, cnuiied tbe piper and its editors 
to be Calked of. and in a few weeks ioduced them ta 
become aar Bubacribers^ Maay others followed their 
example ; and our iubscriptioii continued to increase. 
Tliii waa one of the first good effects of tbe pains I 
had taken to learn to put m; ideas on paper, I de- 
rived this farther ixlTauUiKe from it, that the leading 
men of the place, aeeing in the aothor of this pub- 
liostioa a man so well able to use his pen, thought 
it right to patronise and encourage me. 

Tbe Totes. laws, and other public piecea, were 
printed by Bradford. An address of the Honsc of 
AsBEmbly to the GoTeraor had been eiecuted by him 
in a ver; coarse and incorrect manner. We re- 
printed it with accuracy and neatuese, and sent a 
copy to every member. They perceived the differ- 
ence : and it ao strengthened tbe influence of our 
friends in the Assembly, that we were nominated its 
printer for the following year. 

Among these friends I onght not to forget one 
member in particular, Mr. Hamilton, nhom I have 
nentioaedin a former part of my narrativeT and who 
mis now returned from England. He warmly inter- 
ested himself for me on this occasion, as he did 
likewise onmany others afVerward; having continued 
his kindness to me till bis death. 

About this period Mr. Vernon reminded me of the 
debt I owed him, but without pressing mc far pay- 
ment. I wrote a handsome letter on the occaaiun, 

seated ; and as soon as I waa able I paid him ptin. 
cipal and interest, with many eipresBiona of grati. 
tude J BO that this error of my life was in a manner 
atoned for. 

But another tronble now tuppettei W mt, ^\iw&. 



father, who, accordiag tu our gRrKemcnt, woa to 
frsj the whole eipeoae of our printing muUriala, 
aalj paid a hundred pounda. Another hundred 

commenced a suit against ub. We bailed tha acti 
but with the melancholy proBpect that if the ma 
Bvasriot forthcoming at the time liKed, the flfikirivc 
come to issue, judifment be jmt in eiecution., onr 
lii:htful hopos be annihilated, Bud nnrselfea enti 
ruined ; ai ibc type and presa miut be sold, pert 
it half their value, to pay the dent- 
in tbis distress, too real friends, whose eenei 
conduct I buTe never forgotten, and never shall . 
^t Hbile I retain the remembrance of uijtbing,ei 
to me BMijarately, without tlie knowledge of each otl 
ind without my having apgilii'd to eitbn of th 
ISacli offered whatever money might be neceasar 
take the buginess into my own hands, if the tt 
WM practicable, as they did not like I ahoald c 
tiriue in partnership with Meredith, who, theys; 
nas frequently seen drunk in the streets, and gi 
^lini; at alE-hoDses, which very much injured 
iiredit. These friends Tcre William Culenun : 
Itobert Grace. 1 told them that while there remai 
my probability that the Merediths would fulfil tl 
[tart of the compact, I could not propose a lepi 
tton, as I conceived myself Co be under obligati 
U> them for what tbey had done already, and w 
itill disposed to do, if they had the [lower ; hut, 
the end, should they fail in their engagement, and 
ftarttierahip be dissolved, I ahoald then think my 
It liberty to accept the kindness of my friends. 
Tilings remained for some time in this state. 
lost, I uid one d«j to my partuei, "Yoor fatht 




periupi dlaMtlified wilh foar having a Bhare oalj in 
the biuineu, (nd ii unwilling lo <lo fbrtwovhathe 
woold do for 70U alone. Tell me frauklj it that be 
the case, »nd I will resign the whole to jon, and do 
(or mjMlf u well aa I can." — "No, (laid he,) coy 
bther bat raall; been diiappoinled in his lio[ie9 ; he 
ii Dot able to pay, and I wish to pat him lo oa Tai- 
ther iacon*enieDce. I see that I *m not at bII cal- 
culated for a printer ; I was educateil as a farmf r, 
and it waiabsard in meto come here, at thirty years 
of age, and bind mjaelf apprentice to a new trode, 
Man; of my countrymen are going to Bettle in North 
Carolina, where the soil ia eiceedingly faTOuiable. 
I am tempt«d to go with them, and to reiume my 
former occapatiou. You will donbtlesa find friends 
who will aaaiat you. If yon will take upon Tour- 
self the debU of the partnership, return my fatlicj- 
the hundred ponnda he haa advanced, pay my little 
penouak debts, and give thirty pounds and a ne^~ 
saddle, 1 will renounce the partnership, and consign 
oier the whole atock to you." I accepted this pro- 
poaalvlthont hesitatiDn. It was committed to paper 
■lid eigoed and sealed without delay. I gace liim 
what ha demanded, and he departed soon after for 
Carolina, from whence he sent me, in the following 
year, two long letters, containing the best accouiita 
that had yet been given of that country, as to climate, 
soil, agriculture, &c., for he was well versed in these 
matterv. I published them in my newspaper, and 
they were received wilh great satia&ction. 

Aaaoonaahewaa gone, I applied to my two friends, 
and not wishing to give a duobliging preference to 
either of them, ] accepted from each half what he 
had offered me, and wlusb it was necessary I should 
have. I paid the partnerahip d£\>t>, «ui cmMvoMs^ 




the btuiuna on mj own nocouDt, taldnf cu 

form the public, by adiertiseineat, of the par 
being di&Bolved- Thia vb9, 1 think, in the jei 
or thereabout. 

NeBrlf St the same period, the people de 
a new emiiision of p:ipe[- money ; the eiiil 
only one that had taken place in the proni 
which amounted to fifteen thausnnd poandi 
■OOa to eipire. The wealthy inhnbitanta, pr 
»gaiust eyery sort of paper currency, from 
of its depreciation, of which there had bee 
stance in the proTince of New England, to tl 

had diacuBsed this aSurinoar Junto, in which 
the aide of Che new emission ; convinced that 
imaJl Slim, fabricated in 1723, bad done mn 
in the province, byfaYDuriagcommerce,indDi 
population, since all the houBCB were now in] 
and many others building; whereaalremeinbe 
aeen, when I first paraded tbe streets of Pbili 
eating Diy roll, the majority of those in Wilna 
Seeond-atreet, Fourth -street, as well ai agt» 
berin Cbesnnt and other strecta.witli papen < 
ugnifying that they were to be let ; which i 
think at the time, that the inliahitants of t 
were deserting it one after another. 

Our debates made me bo fully master of 1 
ject, that I wrote and pnblished an anonymo 

Ehlet, entitled "An Inquiry into the N»^ 
[ecenitj of Paper Correocj." It was Ti 
received by the lower and middling classes of 
but it displeased theopolent, as it increaaod 
mour in^Tuui of the new emission. Havln 
eier, no writer among them capable of anaw 
(faeiroppositioD became leis violent', and the 




The fiieiid* I had acquired in the hoaie, 
led thct I had dODB the coimtrj easential eer- 

gofthebilLa. It waa h lacratiTe emplojinent, 
iired s very Beaionable help to me i uiothei 
Mgv which I derived from hayiag habitoated 

B and eiperience so fully demoiutratcd the 
of paper currency, that it neier after Biperi- 
(Dj conaiderable oppoaition ; bo that it kkid 
ted to i;55,00D ; and in the year 173!«, to 
30. It bai since riKn. daring the laat war, to 
)00; trade, buildings, and popolatjon, having 
interral cDntinoiilly increaaed ; but I amnow 
eed that there are limiu beyond which paper 
wanld be prqudidal. 

in after obtained, byCheinfinenceofiny friend 
^u, the printing of the Newcastle paper money, 
r profitable work, as I then thought it, little 
appearing great to persons of moderaCB for- 
and they were really great lo me, as pronng 
mcouragementa- He also procured me the 



iw opened a amall stationer's shop. I kept 
•nd agreements of all kinds, dravu up in n 
«curate fomi than bad yet been seen in that 
' the world ; a work in which I was assisted 
HendBreintual. I had alia )«per, parchment, 
wd, books, &c. One Whitemash, an eioel- 
mpositor, whom I had knoKn in London, came 
r himiielf ; I engaged him ; and he continued 
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constantly and diligently to work with me. I ala 
took an apprentice, the son of Aquila Rose. 

I b^an to pay, by degrees, the debt I had oon 
tracted ; and, in order to insure my credit and chi 
racter as a tradesman, I took care not only to t 
really industrious and frugal, but also to avoid ever 
appearance of the contrary. I was plainly dressec 
and never seen in any place of public amuaemen 
I never went a fishing or hunting. A book indec 
enticed me sometimes from ray work, but it was sel 
dom, by stealth, and occasioned no scandal ; and t 
show that I did not think myself above my profef 
sion, I conveyed home, sometimes in a wheelbarrov 
the paper I had purchased at the warehouses. 

I thus obtain^ the reputation of being an indui 
trious young man, and very punctual in his payment 
The merchants who imported articles of stationar 
solicited my custom ; others offered to furnish n: 
with books, and my little trade went on prosperous!; 

Meanwhile the credit and business of Keimer d 
minishing every day, he was at last forced to sell h 
stock to satisfy his creditors : and he betook himse 
to Barbadoes, where he lived for some time in a vei 
impoverished state. His apprentice, David Harr; 
whom I had instructed while I worked with Keime 
having bought his materials, succeeded in the bus 
ness. I was apprehensive, at first, of finding i 
Harry a powerful competitor, as he was allied to ■ 
opulent and respectable family ; I therefore propose 
a partnership, which, happily for me, he rejectc 
with disdain. He was extremely proud, thoa|^ 
himself a fine gentleman, lived extravagantly, an 
pursued amusements which suffered him to bescarod 
ever at home ; of consequence he became in deb 
neglected his business, and business neglected Ud 
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Flndiug in a short ttme notMn^ to do in theG0UDti7, 
he folloved Keimer to Barbadoea, carrying his print- 
ing materiKlfl with him. There the apprentice em ployed 
his old master an s journejmuo. Thej were con. 
tiauallyqnarrelling ; and Harry, (till getting in debt, 
vat obliged at last to sell hta press and types, and 
UI retnm tohisoldoccnpation of husbandry in Penn- 
syliania. The person who purchased them employed 
Keimer to manage the business ; but he died a few 

I had now at Philadelphia no competitor but Br^- 
ford, who, being in easy circumstances, did not en- 
gage in the printing of books, eicept now and then 
as workmen chanced to offer thBrnselres, and w^isnot 
:tenil his trade. He had, b 



adrantage o 
post-office, andw 
better opportnnities 
was also sapposed to 



, as he had tl 



oof il 



equence luppoecd 
re advantageona to 



; this was as 

purpose that I realiy procured ot 
tribuled lay own, by oieanaof tl 
took for granted my inability in 
was indeed suable to conqner it 
than by bribing the post-boys, i 
by Bteidth, Bradford being so il 
them. This treatment of his eicil 
■od my disgust was so rooted. 



rsl a 



o forbi 



:, when I after- 

to BToid copying bis example. 

I bad hitherto continued to board with Godfrey, 
who, with hia wife and children, occu^e&^tx^ olm-^ 
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house, and half of the shop for his business ; at whidi 
iruiet'd he worked very little, being always absorbed 
by m:ithcmaticst Mrs. Godfrey formed a wish of 
marrying me to the daughter of one of her relations. 
She contrived various opportunities of bringing as 
together, till she saw that I was captivated ; which 
was not difficult, the lady in question possessing great 
])ers()nal merit. The parents encouraged my ad- 
dresses, by inviting me continually to supper, and 
leaving us together, till at last it was time to come 
to ati ex])lnnation. Mrs. Godfrey undertook to ne- 
goeiate our little treaty. I gave her to understand, 
that I expected to receive with the young lady a sum 
of money that would enable me at least to discharge 
the remainder of the debt for my printing materials. 
It was then, I believe, not more than a hundred 
pounds. She brought me for answer, that they had 
no such sum at their disposal. I observed that it 
miixht easily be obtained by a mortgage on their 
house. Their re])ly to this was, after a few days' in- 
terval, that they did not approve of the match ; that 
they had consulted Bradford, and found that the bu- 
siness of a printer was not lucrative : that my letters 
wouhi soon be woni out, and must be supplied by 
new ones ; that Keimer and Harry had failed, and 
tliat, probably, I should do so too. Accordingly they 
forbade me the house, and the young lady was con- 
fined. 1 know not if they had really changed their 
minds, or if it was merely an artifice, supposing our 
atiiMttions to be too far engaged for us to desist, and 
that we should contrive to marry secretly, which 
would leave them at liberty to give or not aa they 
]>U-;)sed. But, sus]>ccting this motive, I never went 
.-'i^ain to their houKC. 

•' ome time after, Mrs. Godfrey informed me that 
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they were faTOunbljdiipiHed towards me, anil vrisheJ 
me to renew the uqauntance ; but 1 declarnJ a tirm 
resolution nerer to hue any thia; more to du with 
the family. The Godfreys eipreesed some resenc- 

changed their reflidence, leavirxg me m poea^CBsion of 
the whole houae. ! then resolved to lake no mure 
lodgers. This affair having torned my thou^httf to 
marriage, I looked round me, sad made uvetlurcs 
of alliance in other qotu-ters ; but I soon found thai, 
Che profeuioa of a printer being looked upon aa a 
poor trade, I could eipect no money nith a wife, at 
ienBl, if I wished her to possess any other charm. 
Meanwhile, that passion of youth, so difficult to 
gorern, had often drawn me into intrigues with despi- 
cable women who fell in my way ; whieh were not 
unaccompanied with expense and inconTenience. be- 
sides the perpetual risk of injuring my health, and 
catching a disease which I dreaded above all tilings. 
But 1 was fortunate enough to escape this dan^r. 
Aa a neighboor and old acquaintance, I had kent 
endlyintimacy with the family of Miai 
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Our mutual affection revived ; but there 
great obstacles to our union. Her marrii 
considered, indeed, as not being valid, the man 
it was said, a former wife still living in Ei 
but of this it was difficult to obtain a proof at 
a distance ; and though a report prevailed of l 
dead, yet we had no certainty of it ; and, su 
it to be true, he had left many debts, for the p 
of which his successors might be sued. We ve 
nevertheless, in spite of all these difficulties 
married her on the 1st of September, 1730. 
of the inconveniences we had feared happene 
She proved to me a good and faithful com 
and contributed essentially to the success of n 
We prospered together, and it was our rautui 
to render each other happy. Thus I corrw 
well as I could, this great error of my youtl 

Our club was not at that time establist 
tavern. We held our meetings at the house 
Grace, who appropriated a room to the p 
Some member observed one day, that as ou 
were frequently quoted in the course of our 
sions, it would be convenient to have them a 
in the room in which we assembled, in ord< 
consulted upon occasion : and that, by thus i 
a common library of our individual coUectioi 
would have the advantage of using the booli 
the other members, which would nearly be the 
if he possessed them all himself. The idea ^ 
proved, and we accordingly brought such b 
we thought we could spare, which were place 
end of the club-room. They amounted nc 
many as we expected ; and though we mat 
siderable use of them, yet from some inconve 
resulting from want of care, it was agreed aft( 
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B jeai, to discontmne the callectioD ; uid etch took 
Bwv "i"^ boolu u beloDged to him. 

It wu now that I first aterted the idea of estab- 
llihingi bf sobecription, a public librarf. I drew 
np the propossia, had them engrossed in foi^ bj 
' Brockden, the attorney, and m j project sncceeded, 
ai will be aeen in the sequel. 



hBBlt^oa In Hi[mo^s that bvhj rnder idll ftod Mnuell 
fraatLr Intemted bjr the fi-ank ■Implicit' and tlw philDflDpbl- 
«i '■;^«.^.nent by wbicb these pdc^ vrt wemSiRDtlrch- 
.„_.. — .>. — , — -Jiduilit prom; la ocdsr 



: therefore ibourtit proMT, la ocdsr aa 
reUeve Ui renet, to •abjola Uie fOI. 
1 '"— DoctortioiiinateWcnda. 



and wu written br Che uteDi. Btsbar, t 

The, 
toinP 

too much immerseii in bouness to think of sdentifle 
panuiCa; and those few whose iucUnalioiia led them 
to Btudy, found it difficult tu gratity [hem, from the 
want of libraries anfficientl; large. In such circum- 
stance!, the establiabmenl: of s public lihrary waa 
■D important Bient. This waa first set on foot by 
Franklin, about the year 17ill. Fifty persons sub- 
scribed forty ahillings each, and agreed to pay ten 
shilliDgj aDnoilIy. The number increased : and, in 
1742, the company was incorporated by Che name of 
"The LibraryCompaayofPhiladelphia," Several 
other companies were formed in this city in imita- 
tionofit. Thesewereallat length united with tb« 
Library Company of Philadelphia, which thua re- 
iwTed a cooMderable accesaionofho okaani^io^rt^ . 
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It now contBinB about eight thousand Tolume 

sul^jeclSiUphiliuophiail apparatiu, aDdawell- 
collection of nitaral and artificial curioiitiei 
its support the company now poiBsraed land 
perty otoanaiderableTalue. They have late 
an elegant houee in ^fth-Btreet; in the front o 
wiU be erected a marble sUtue of their f< 
Benjamin Franklin. 

This institution was greatly encouraged 
frienda of literature in America and in Great I 
The Feiiu famil; distinguished themselves I; 
donatiooa. Amongst &e earliest fiiends of - 
atitutian moat be mentioned the late Peter Coi 
the friend and companion of Dr. Franklin- 
only made considerable presents himself, a 
tained others from his friends, but voluntarily 
took to manage the business of the Company i 
don, recommeading books, purchasing, and si 
them. His extensive knowledge, and zeal 

important trust with the greatest advonlagi 
continued to perform the-se services for mo 
thirty years, and uniformly refused lo aci^ept 
compensation. During this lime, he commu 
lo the direclora every information Tclative toin 

philosophy. 

The beneficial influence of this institution IT. 
evident. The terms of subscription to it i 
caoderate, that it was accessible to every oni 
advantages were not confined to the oimlent. 
dtizeni in tUe midille und loner vculks oF lil 
i:cjually partakerb of them, Heni'e u degret 
f'onnacioa was eilcnded amonftst all cta?scsuf ] 
Tieeiumple was soon toUowei. \aittt™^ -i 
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tablished in varioiis places, and they are now bccouie 
very numerous in the United States, and particularly 
in Pennsylvania. It is to be hoped that they will 
be still more widely extended, and that information 
will be everywhere increased. This will be the best 
security for maintainiilg our liberties. A nation of 
well-informed men, who have been taught to know 
and prize the rights which God has given them, can- 
not be enslaved. It is in the regions of ignorance 
that tyranny reigns. It flies before the light of sci- 
ence. Let the citizens of America, then, encourage 
institutions calculated to diffuse knowledge amongst 
the people ; and amongst these, public libraries are 
not the least important. 

In 1732, Franklin began to publish Poor' Rich- 
ard's Almanack. This was remarkable for the nu- 
merous and valuable concise maxims which it con- 
tained, all tending to exhort to industry and fru- 
gality. It was continued for many years. In the 
almanack tor the last year all the maxims were col- 
lected in an address to the reader, entitled, ** Tlie 
Way to Wealth.^' This has been translated into 
various languages, and inserted in different publica- 
tbns. It has also been printed in a large sheet, and 
may be seen framed in many houses in this city. 
This address contains, perhaps, the best practical 
lystem of economy that ever has a])peared. It is 
written in a manner intelligible to every one, and 
which cannot fail of convincing every reader of the 
jattice and propriety of the remarks and advice 
which it containa. The demand for this almanack 
was so great, that ten thousand have been bold in 
one year ; which must be considered as a very large 
number, especially when we reflect that l\i\& ^oxxwVc^j 
at that time hut thinly peopled. \l ca,\iwo\.\\^ 
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daabted Ibat the salutary maiims cantai 
■ImaQBcka miut lime made a favournblt 
npDn many of the readers of theiu. 

It was not long before Franldm entei 
political career. In the year 1736, he v- 
clerli to tlie Genen.1 Aesembljof Psnnij 
nils re-elected iij succeeding sssembliei 
years, until he was chosen a represeaU 
city of Philadetphia. 

liradford was possessed of some adv 
I'ranlilin, by being poBt-maater, thetab 
opportunity of circulating his paptr more 
and thus rendering it a belter letaicle ft 
laenti, &c. Franklin, in bia turn, ei 
odrantagea, by being appointed post-ma 
adelpbla in 1737. Bradford, while in 
acted ungenerously towards Franklin, p 
much as possible the circulation of his 
had now an opportunity of retaliating ; 
bleoess of soul prevented biiu from oiaki 

The police of Philadelphia had earl 

against the oiidnight robber, and to gii 
diata alarm in case of fire, 'f lus duty 
une of the most important that can be c 
any set of men. The regulations, howei 
BoiBijently strict. Franklin saw the dai 
from this cause, and suggested an alteni 
oblige the §;uaTdtan< of the aigbt to be i 
fill over tlie liyes and property of the oi 
propriety of thli wiu iuiniudialely perci 
reform wa* I'lfcotcd. 

Them Is luitbing more dangerous to gl 
llian lirea. Otlier causes operate slowly 
imjwneptibly ; but these in a momeni 




. be in all dtiea ample I'roTisiDna to preient 
roin apreadiag. FraiikUii early saw the ne- 
■ o/ these ; aoJ, about the year 1738, formed 
tt fire compa.jr in this city. This ctample 
nn followed fay aChen ; and there ar« non 
OUB finj compHiiies in the uily and liberties. 
■■ae may tie attributed io a great degree the ac- 

elpliia are diatingiiiahed, and the incoosider- 

Saine time after, Pranblia eugi^sted the plan 
isaociadon for inanring houses from Inssea by 
hich was adopted ; aiid the asfocjatian can- 
to [Lis day. The lAvtatagea eiperieuced 



of dlipute appea 

labitaiita. During the life-t 

the const! tutioD h'jdtfeen tliree 

Jiii period, the bistnv;^ 

knu ■ recital of Ihe quarrels between the jiro- 

roprietoiics eoDteii<icd for the right of «i- 
ig their lauds from taxes -. to which the As- 
I would by no means consent. This subject 
pDte interfered in alinoEt every question, and 
■ted the most salutary Uwe irom beiiig en- 
Thia at timrs subjected the people to great 
•enieaces. In the year 1744. during a war be- 
Prance and Great Hritain, aouie Frencli and 
IS hod iDOde iuroads ujion llie frontier inbabit- 
f the proiitice, who were uaproyided fur such 
ack. It became nectaaary that the citiaena 
I arm for their defence. GLOieiivot "Stawisa 
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recommended to the Assembly, who were then si 
ting, to pass a militia law. To this they would agr 
only upon condition that he should give his asn 
to certain laws, which appeared to them calcolit 
to promote the interests of the people. As 
thought these laws would be injurious to the propi 
etaries, he refused his assent to them ; and the A 
sembly broke up without passing a militia law. T 
situation of the province was at this time truly alan 
ing ; exposed to the continual inroad of an enem 
destitute of every means of defence. At this cri 
Franklin stepped forth, and proposed to a meet! 
of the citizens of Philadelphia) a plan of avolunta 
association for the defence of the province. Tl 
was approved of, and signed by twelve hundred pc 
sons immediately. Copies were instantly circulat 
throughout the province ; and in a short time t 
number of signers amounted to ten thousand. Fran 
lin was chosen colonel of the Philadelphia regimen 
but he did not think proper to accept of the honoc 
Pursuits of a different nature now occupied t 
greatest part of his attention for some years. I 
engaged in a course of electrical experiments, wi 
all the ardour and thirst for discovery which cha 
acterized the philosophers of that day. Of all tl 
branches of experimental philosophy, electricity hi 
been least explored. The attractive power of amb 
is mentioned by Theophrastus and Pliny, and fro 
them by later naturalists. In the year 1600, Gi 
bert, an English physician, enlarged considerably tl 
catalogue of substances which have the property 
attracting light bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, 
burgomaster of Magdeburg, celebrated as the i 
ventor of the air-pump. Dr. Wall, and Sir Isti 
J^ewton, added some facta. Guericke first obaerv 
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) repiilsiT6 power of clectricitf ^ and the light and 
Im produced b; it. In 170<l, Hawkeabec cam. 
kDlcated Borae important obaerrationa and expert- 
nta to the world. For teraral jear> eiectticity 
• entirely neglected, nntil Mr. Grey applied him- 
ftoit, in 1728, with great usiduity. tleandbii 
Bud Mr. Wbeeler, made a great variety of eipe- 
letitB, in nhicb they demonstrated that electricity 
i; be commanicated from one body to snother, 
aa irithaDt being in contact, and in thii way may 

conducted to a great diatance. Mr. Grey after- 
rdi found, Ibat, by BOspendiag roda of iron by 
k or bair lines, and bringing an Picited tube under 
sm, iparkg might be dmwn, and a light percdied 

the eitremitiea in ,the dark. M. Du Faye, in. 
idant of the French king's gardens, made a num. 
r of experiment*. Bhich added not a little to the 
ence. He made the discoFery of two kinds of 
Btrieity, which he called vilreout and reiinuui ; 
s former produced by rubldug glass, ihe hitter 
im excited lulphor, sealing-wai, &c. But (hi* 
« he afterwards gave npSs erroneou*. Betwetm 
9 year* 17119 and 1742. DeBangnliers made a num- 
r of experiment*, but added Uttle of importance. 
I tint used the terms coitdtieiort and electriciper 
In 1742,seTeral~ingcniaDa German* engagedin 
i* subject 1 of these the principal were, professor 
ae, of Wirtemburg ; professor Winkler, of I^ip- 
: ; Gordon, a Scotch BenedictinG monk, professor 

pbilosophy St Erfurt ; sud Dr. Ludolf, of Berlin. 
le result of their researches aatouished the pbiloso- 
en of Europe. Their apparatus was large, and 

means of it they were enabled to collect large 

' :h had been bitberto unobtervad. 
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TbeykilledsraalHiinls, an^net Biiiritaon 
eiperimentB eicited the cutioaity of ot 
phers. Colliason, about rhe year IJ^.S. 
Library CoiDpanj of Pliiliidelphia an »cc< 
eiperimentB, toother nitli a Cube, an 
how to lue it. Fraaklin, with some of 
jmmediatelf engaged in a rourae of ei 
the result of which is well known. He 
to make a nnmber of important diioove 
propose theoriee to account for various j 
which have been uniieraally adopted, ai 
fiurtoendureforages. His obaervationi 
nicated, in a jeriea of leCtera, to his frien. 
thefirat of which is dated March 28, 174! 
he shows the power of points in drawing 
ing otF the electrical matter, which Iwd 
cajied the notice of electricii 



7 of a 



■B of el 



icity. Wa 



honour of this, withont hesi 
English have claimed it for tlieir count 
Watson. Watson's paper is dated Jan uni 
Franklin's Jolj II, 1747 ; several mi 
Shortly after.' EVanklin, from his princ 
plus and minus state, exphtincd, in a 
manner, (he phenomena of the Leydei 
observed by Mr. Cnneos, or by profr.'sci 
broecif, of Leyden, nhich liad much pci 
losopbers. He showed idenrly, that the I 
chargfid, contained no more electricity i 
but that as much was taken from the 
was thrown on the other : and that, to i 
nothing was necessary but to produce . 
cation between the two sides by whicl 
brium might be restond. and tlint tlien 
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ty would remain. He Afterwards demon- 
by oxperiments, that the electricity did not 
I the coating, as had been supposed, but in 
!S of the glass itself. After a phial was 
he reoioved the coating, and found that up- 
ing a new coating the shock might still he 
In the year 1749, he first suggested his 
ixplaining tJie phenomena of thunder-gusts, 
le aurora boredis, upon electrical principles. 
ts out many particulars in which lightning 
tricity agree ; and he adduces many facts, 
inings from facts, in support of his i>ositions. 
ime year he conceived the astonishingly bold 
id idea of ascertaining the truth of his doc- 
f actually drawing down the lightning, by 
f sharp-pointed iron rods raised into the 
F the clouds. Even in this uncertain state, 
on to be useful to mankind displays itself m 
ul manner. Admitting th^ identity of elec- 
nd lightning, and knowing the power of 
1 repelling bodies charged with electricity, 
3nducting their fire silently and impercepti- 
.nggested the idea of securing houses, ships, 
m being damaged by lightning, by erecting 
iron rods, that should rise some feet above 
; elevated part, and descend some feet into 
ind or the water. The effect of these, he 
id, would be either to prevent a stroke, by 
; the cloud beyond the striking distmce, or 
ng off the electrical fire which it contained ; 
y could not effect this, they would at least 
the electric matter to the earth, without any 
» the building. 

I not until the summer of 1752,- that he was 
to complete his grand and unparalleled dv?.- 




oovery by experiment. Tbe pUo whic 
originally propoeed. w«s to erect on soma 1 
or other elevated place, h Bentiy-boi, f 
should rise a pointed iroo rod^ iruulatec 
filed in a cake of rcBiD. Electrified cIod 
over this, wo uld, he conceived, import to i 
of their electricitj, which would be readei 
to the senses b; ipu-lfs heiug emitted, w 
the knuckle, or other conductor was preat 
Pbiladelphia at this time afforded noopp- 
trying an eiperiment of this kind. ^Alkil 
was waiting for the erection of a Bpire, i 
to him that he might haie moce ready ac 

hy fast ■ ■ 



idken 
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suffer 
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un iron point. IBb string was, as usual, 
except nt the lower end. which was silk, 
hempen string terminated, a key was fastei 
this apparatui, on the appearance of a Chi 
approaching, he went out into the commo 
son, to whom alone ' 
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hit nraia would rank high among thoce who had im- 
proT6d fdence ; if he failed, he must inevitably be 
mbjected to the derision of mankind, or, wliat is 
worse, their pity, as a well-meaning man, but a 
weak, silly projector. The anxiety with which he 
look«l for the result of his experiment, may be easily 
conceiTed. Doabts and despai/had begun to pre- 
▼aily when the fact was ascertained in so clear a 
maanery that even the most incredulous could no 
longer withhold their assent. Repeated sparks were 
drawn from the key, a phial was charged, a shock 
given, and all the experiments made which arc 
usually performed with electricity. 

About a month before this period, some ingenious 
Frenchmen had completed the discovery in the man- 
ner originally proposed by Dr. Franklin. The let- 
ters which he sent to Mr. Collinson, it is said, were 
refused a place in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London. However this may be, Collin- 
son published them in a separate volume, under the 
tide of ** New Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity, made at Philadelphia, in Aqaerioa." 
l^tey were read with avidity, and soon translated into 
different languages. A very incorrect French trans- 
lation fell into the hands of the celebrated Buflbn, 
who, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
the work laboured, was much pleased with it, and 
repeated the experiments with success. He pre- 
vailed on his friend, M. D*Alibard, to give his 
countrymen a more correct translation of the Ame- 
rican electrician. This contributed much towards 
spreading a knowledge of Franklin's principles in 
RrAnce. The king, Louis XV., hearing of these ex- 
periments, expressed a wish to be a spectator of 
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them. A course of experiiiient9 was given at the 
seat of the Due D'Ayen, at St. Germain, by M. de 
Lor. The applausea which the king bestowed Ojpaa 
Frauklin, excited in Buffon, D' Alibard, and De Lor, 
an earnest desire of ascertaining the truth of thii 
theory of thunder-gust. Buffon eriBcted his appa- 
ratus on the tower of Montbar, M. D'Alibaitl at 
Mary-la-ville, and De Lor at his house in the Eitrm- 
pade at Paris, some of the highest ground in that 
capital. D'Alibard's machine first showed signs of 
electricity. On the 10th of May, 1752, a thunder- 
cloud passed over it, in the absence of M. D'AUbard, 
and a number of sparks were drawn from it by Coiffier, 
a joiner, with whom D'Alibard had left directions 
how to proceed, and by M. Raulet, the prior of 
Mary-la-ville. An account of this experiment was 
given to the Royal Academy of Sciences, by M. 
D'Alibard, in a memoir, dated May 13th, 1752. On 
the l^ih of May, M. de Lor proved equally saooess- 
fui with the apparatus erected at his own house. 
These philosophers soon excited those of other parts 
of £uro])e to repeat the experiment, amongst whom 
none signalized themselves more than Father Bee- 
caria, of Turin, to whose observations science is 
much indebted. Even the cold regions of Russia 
were penetrated by the ardour for discovery. Pro- 
fessor Richmond bade fair to add much to the stock 
of knowledge on this subject, when an unfortunate 
Hash from his conductor put a period to his exist- 
ence. The friends of science will long remember, 
with regret, this amiable martyr to electricity. 

By these experiments, Franklin^s theory was es- 
tablished in a most convincing manner. When the 
truth of it could no longer be doubted, envy sod 
vanitv endeavoured to detract from its merit. Hist 
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I iulubituiE of the obscure city of 
FhiUdelphu, ths nime of vhicb wu hardly kiiuKii, 
^Kmld be able to make diicoverieki and Co frame 
theoriei. which hmd cKBped the notice of the en- 
ligliCeoed philciopheri of Europe, wan too niortif j- 
ing lo lie admitted. He mnit certainly have taken 
the idea from aonie one el*e. An AmericaD, a being 
of an inferior order, make ditcoveriei 1 — Impossible. 
It was said that the Abbe Nallet, in 174B, had sug- 
gested the idea of the aimilarity of lightning and 
electricity, in his Iitcoiu de Pkytigyt. It is true 
that tlie Abbe mentions the idea, but be ibraia it 
ont u a bare conjectnre, and pruposes no mode of 
ucertaining tbe truth of it. He himself acknow- 
ledges that Franklin first entertained the bold 
tliougbt of bringing lightning from the heavens, by 
means of pointed rods filed in the air. Tlie liiini- 
larity of lightning and electricity is so Btraog tl^aC 
ire need not be surprised at notice being taken of 
it, as aoDD ai electrical phenomena became familini'. 
We find it mentioned by Dr. Wall and Mr. Urey. 
while the science was in ita infancy. But the honour 
of forming a regular theory of thunder-gusts, of sug- 
geating a mode of determining the trniL of it by ex- 
periments, and of putting these experiments ill prac- 
tice, and thus establishing a theory upon a firm and 
■olid basis, is ioconteiUhly due to Franklin. D'.\li- 
bard, who made tbe liret eiperimente in France, says 
that be only followed the track Rhich Fraakliu had 
pointed out. It has been of late BEserted that the 
honour of completing the eiperiment with the elec- 
triCHl kite, doea not i)elong to Franklin. Some late 
Engliah jiaragraphs have attributed it to some French- 
man whote luUiM they do not mention ; and the 
Abbe Bariholon giTea it lo M. de Romw, a&i'w.^ui 
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to the presidial of Nerac : the English paragraphs 
probably refer to the same person. But a very 
slight attention will convince us of the injustice of 
this procedure: Dr. Franklin's experiment was made 
i?i June, 1752 ; and his letter giving an account of 
it, is dated October li), 1752. M. de Romas made 
his first attempt on the 14th of May, 1753, but was 
not successful until the 7th of June ; a year after 
Franklin had completed the discovery, and when it 
was known to all the philosophers in Europe. 

Besides these great ))rinciple8, Franklin's letters 
Oil electricity contain a number of facts and hints, 
which have contributed greatly towards reducing this 
branch of knowledge to a science. His friend Mr. 
Kinnersley communicated to him a discovery of the 
diH'creiit kinds of electricity, excited by rubbing 
glass and sulphur. This, we have said, was first ob- 
served by M. du Faye ; but it was for many years 
neglected. The philosophers were disposed to ac- 
count for the phenomena, rather from a difference 
in the quantity of electricity collected, and even Da 
Faye himself seems at last to have adopted this doc- 
trine. Franklin at iirst entertained the same idea; 
but, upon repeating the experiments, he perceived 
that Mr. Kinnersley was right ; and that the 9f/re- 
(iux and resinous electricity of Du Faye were nothing 
more, than the positive and negative states which be 
had before observed ; and that the glass globe 
charged positicelj/^ or increased the quantity of elec- 
tricity on the prime conductor, while the globe of 
stilphur diminished its natural quantity, or charged 
negatively. These experiments and observations 
o|)cncd a new field for investigation, upon which 
(.'lectricians entered with avidity ; and their labonn 
have added much to tlie stock of our knowledge. 
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lA September, i;32, Fraaklin CDtereii upon a 
coQm of experiments, to determine the itate of elec- 
tricitT in the clouds. From h number of eijieri- 
meat* he formed this concluiion: — " That Che clouds 
of A thobder-^iut arc moAt commonly in a negHtLve 
it»te of electricity, but sometimea in a positive 
rtate ;" and from thU it follows, as a neceaBHry con- 
seqURnce, " that, for the moat part, in thundi^- 
atrokes, it ia the earth that Btriliea into tlie cloudi, 
and not the clonda that strike into the earth." The 
letter containing these abserrations is dated in Sep- 
tember, 1753 ; and yet the discovery of ascending 
thnnder has been said to be of a modem date, and 
haabeeo attributed to the Abbe Bertholon, whopob- 
liahed his memoir on the subject in 1776. 

Franklin's letters haie been translated into most 
of the European languages, and into Latin. In pro- 
portion as they have become knnwn, his priiici|iles 
hare been adopted. Some opposition nas made to 
his theories, psrlicularly by the Abbe NoUett, who 
was. however, bnt feebly supported, while the first 
philoiophera in Europe ateppeci forth In defence of 
Franklin's principles, amongst whom D'Alibard and 
Beceariawere the most distinguished. The opposi- 
tion has gradually ceased, and the Franklinian system 
is now universally adopted, where science flourishes. 

The important practical ussnbich Franklin made 
ofhia diacoteries, the securing of bouses from injury 
by lightning, has been already mentioned. Pointed 
conductors are now very common in America i bat 
prquilice baa hitherto preiented their general in- 
troduction in Europe, notwithstanding the most un- 
doubted proofs of their utility have been given. But 
mankind can with difficulty be brought to lay salde 
establiilied practices, or to adopt ova mxt- t<.vA. 
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perhaps we hare more reason to be sarprised that a 
practice, however rational, which was proposed abont 
forty years ago, should in that time have been adopt- 
ed in so many places, than that it has not imiTer- 
sally prevailed. It is only by degrees that the great 
body of mankind can be led into new practices^ how- 
ever salutary their tendency. It is now nearly eighty 
years since inoculation was introduced into Enrope 
and America ; and it is so far from being general at 
present, that it will perhaps require one or two oen- 
turies to render it so. 

In the year 1745, Franklin published an accoant 
of his newly invented Pennsylvania fire-placesi in 
which he minutely and accurately states the advan- 
tages of different kinds of fire-places ; and endea- 
vours to show, that the one which he describes is to 
be preferred to any other. This Cf^trivance has 
given rise to the open stoves now in general nae, 
which, however, differ from it in construction, par- 
ticularly in not having an air-box at the back, 
through which a constant supply of air, warmed in 
its passage, is thrown into the room. The advan- 
tages of this are, that as a stream of warm air is con- 
tinually flowing into the room, less fuel is necessary 
to preserve a proper temperature, and the room may 
be so tightened as that no air may enter through 
cracks — the conse^juence of which are colds, tooth- 
aches, &c. Although philosophy was a principal 
object of Franklin's pursuit for several years, he coo- 
fined himself not to this. In the year 1747, he 
became a member of the general assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, as a burgess for the city of Philadelphia. 
Warm disputes at this time subsisted between the 
Asseml)ly and the proprietaries ; each contending 
for what they conceived to be their jnat rigfati. 
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FraBkbn, a friend to the righta of man from hia in- 
fvicji voon diitUigaiBhed lura§elf as a HteuJj oppo- 
nent of the oqjiut acbemeB of Ihe propKetiiHes. Ha 
iru loon looked np to u the heiul of the oppoii- 
tion ; Hid to bim bare been attributed man; of the 
■pirited replies of the Aisembl; to the meuageB of 
the govemon. Hiii infloence in the body was very 
grsaC. This amie not from anj anperior powers of 
eloqnencei he spoke but seldomi and he never was 
knoim to make any thing like an elaborate harangue. 
Hia apeechei often consisted of a single sentence, 
or of B weU-told atorj, the moral of which was ob- 
Tiooalj to the point. He never attempted the 
flovery fields of oratory. Hit manner was plain and 
mild. Hia atjle in speaking was, like that of his 
Wlitinga, simple, onadomed, and remarkably eon- 
eiSB- With this plain manner, and his penetrating 
•nd solid jndgment, he was able to confound tlie 
most eloquent and subtle of his adversaries, to con- 
firm the opinions of his friends, and to make con- 
Terta of the unprejudiced who had opposed bim. 
With a single observation, he baa rendered of no 
Avail an elegant and lengthy discoorae, and deter- 
mined the fate of a question of importance. 

But he waa not contented with thus supporting 
the lights af the people. He wished to render them 
permanently secure, which can only be done by ma- 
king their value properly known ; and this must 
depend u|iou increaaing and extending information 
to every class of men. We have already seen that 
be was the fonnderof the public library, which con- 
tributed greatly towards improving the minds of the 
oidiens. But this was not sumdeut. The schools 
Ifaen mbsiating were in general of little utility. The 
leaobwa were men ill qualified foi t,^e ub^orta^ 
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duty which they had undertaken ; and, 
nothing more conld be obtained than the n 
of a common English education. Franklin 
a plan of an academy, to be erected in th 
Philadelphia, suited to ** the state of anipfa 
try ;*' but in this, as in all his plans, he 
not his Tiews to the present time only. H 
forward to the period when an institution c 
larged plan would become necessary. ^ 
Tiew, he considered his academy as '* a ibi 
for posterity to erect a seminary of leami: 
extensiTe, and suitable to future circumstani 
pursuance of this plan, the constitutions we 
up and signed on the 13th of Noyember, i: 
these, twenty-four of the most respectable 
of Philadelphia were named as trustees, 
choice of these, and in the formation of 1 
Franklin is said to haye consulted chiefly w 
mas Hopkinson, Esq., the Rev. Richard 
then secretary of the province, Tench Franc 
attorney general, and Dr. Phineas Bond. 

The following article shews a spirit of ben< 
worthy of imitation ; and, for the honour of 
we hope that it continues to be in force. 

** In case of the disability of the rector, 
master established on the foundation by rec 
certain salary through sickness, or any othei 
infirmity, whereby he may be reduced to ; 
the trustees shall have power to coutribut 
support, in proportion to hb distress and m< 
the stock in their hands." 

The last clause of the fundamental ral( 
pressed in language so tender and benevo 
truly parental, that it will do everlasting he 
the Jbeutf and heads of the founders. 
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" It ii hoprd md eipected that tbt troiteei will 
■wks it their pleunre, mnd in >omB degree their 
bmjnew, to Tisit the (cuieiiij often ; to eacanrage 
■nd conntensnce the youtb, to connteaaace and aa- 
■iit the maitEn, and bf idl mciDi in their power, 
■d*anc« the asefolneii and reputatioD of the doien ; 
that the; will look on the itudenU u, in lome mea- 
nre, their own children, treat them with familiarity 
and affectioD ; and, when they haie behated well, 
pue through their atndiei, and are to enter the 
world, they iholl lealooily unite, and make all tlie 
intereat that can be made to promote and eaUblisli 
tbcEO, whether in bniineiB, offices, marriagei, or any 
Other thing for their adTantagc, in preference to all 
other penona whataoeTOr, ateu of equal merit." 

The GOnatitutiDn being aigoed and made public, 
with the namea of the gentlemea propoaing them- 
aelvea aa truateea and foundera, the design waa ao 
wali approved of by the pnblic-Epirited citizeua of 
Philadelphia, that the aam of eiglit hundred pounds 
per annum, for five years, was in the courae of a 
few weeka aubacribed for carrying it into eiecutiuii ; 
and in the beginning of January folloning (via. 
1750) three of the achoola were opened, namely, the 
I^tin and Greek achools, the mathematical achoot, 
and the Engliab achool. In pursuance of an articlu 
in the original plan, a achool for educating aiicy 
boyg and thirty girla (in the charter since called the 
Charitable achool) *aa opened ; and amiUat all the 
difficulties with wbich ti'C trustees have struggled in 
respect to their funds, has stili being continued full 
for the space of forty years ; ao that allowing three 
yean' edncation for each buy and girl admitted iulo 
it, which la the general rule, at least twelve hundred 
ohildren have received in it the etoe! i^tA lA 'iu^t 
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education, who might otherwise, in a gn 
have been left without the means of 
And many of those who have been tht 
are now to be found among the most m 
putable citizens of this state. 

This institntiont thus successfolly b< 
nued daily to flonrish, to the great sa) 
Dr. Franklin ; who, notwithstanding t 
city of his other engagements and pursi 
busy stage of his life, was a constant f 
the monthly visitations and examinat 
schools, and made it his particular stud 
of his extensive correspondence abroad, 
the reputation of the seminary, and to di 
and scholars to it from different parts 
and the West-Indies. Through the iaU 
his benevolent and learned friend, Petei 
of London, upon the application of the 
charter of incorporation, dated July 13 
obtained from the honourable proprieto: 
sylvania, Thomas Penn and Richard Pe 
accompanied with a liberal benefaction ' 
dred pounds sterling : and Dr. Franklin 
in good earnest to please himself with t 
a speedy accomplishment of his oiiginal 
— the establishment of a perfect institi 
the plan of the European colleges and u 
for which Jiis academy was intended as a 
foundation. To elucidate this fact, is 
considerable importance in respect to t 
and character of Dr. Franklin as a philo 
as the friend and patron of learning at 
for notwithstanding what is expressly < 
him in the preamble to the constitutions 
the academy was begun for '* teaching tb 
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Greek Ungnages, with all nsefal branches of the 
arts and sciences suitable to the state of an infant 
oonntrj, and laying a foundation for posterity to 
erect a seminary of learning more extensive, and 
suitable to their future circumstances ;'' yet it has 
been suggested of late, as upon Dr. Franklin's au- 
thority, ^at the Latin and Greek, or the dead lan- 
guages, are an incumbrance upon a scheme of liberal 
education, and that the engrafting or founding a col- 
lie, or more extensive seminary upon his academy, 
was without his approbation or agency, and gave 
him discontent. If the reverse of this does not al- 
ready appear from what has been quoted above, the 
following letters will put the matter beyond dispute. 
They were written by him to a gentleman, who had 
at that time published the idea of a college, suited 
to the circumstances of a young country, (meaning 
New York ;) a copy of which having been sent to 
Dr. Franklin for hiis opinion, gave rise to that cor- 
rrapondence which terminated about a year after- 
ward, in erecting the college upon the foundation 
of the academy, and establishing that gentleman at 
the head of both, where he still continues, after a 
period of thirty-six years, to preside with distin- 
guished reputation. 

From theke letters also, the state of the academy, 
at that time, will be seen. 

"Sir. 

"Philadelphia, April 19, 1753. 

" I received your favour of the llth instant, with 
your new piece on Education^ which I shall carefully pe- 
ruse, and ^ve yon my sentiments of it, as you desire, by 
next post. 

" I believe the yoon^ gentlemen, yotur pupils, may be en- 
tertained and instructed here, in mathcmaUcA «xl^ \^'\ck- 
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sophy, to satisfaction. Mr. Alison (who was ednoi 
Gla8g:ow) has been long accustomed to teach the latti 
Mr. Grew the former ; and I think their pnpHs made 
progress. Mr. Alison has the care of the Latin and 
school, bat as he has now three good assistants, : 
very well afford some hoars every day for ^e instni 
of those who are engaged in higher studies. The i 
matical school is pretty well famished widi instnu 
The English library is a good one ; and we have bdc 
to it a middling apparatus for experimental philosopta 
propose speedily to complete it The Logantan U 
one of the best collections in America, will shoi 
opened ; so that neither books nor instruments ^ 
wanting } and as we are determined always to givi 
salaries, we have reason to believe we may have alw 
opportunity of choosing good masters ; upon whic 
deed, the success of the whole depends. We are obU 
you for your kind offers in this respect, and when y 
settled in England we may occasionally make use o 
friendship and judgment. 

" If it suits your convenience to visit Philadelphia 
you return to Europe, I shall be extremely glad to s* 
converse with you here, as well as to correspond wi 
after your settlement in England ; for an acquaintan 
communication with men of learning, virtue, and 
spirit, is one of my greatest enjoyments. 

** 1 do not know whether you ever happened to s 
first proposals I made for erecting this academy. ] 
them inclosed. They had (however imperfect) the d 
success, being followed by a subscription of four ^o 
pounds, towurds carrying them into execution, i 
we are fond of receiving advice, and are daily impi 
by experience , I am in hopes we shall, in a few yeai 
vl perfect institution. 

** I am, very respectftdly, &c., 

''BrFRANl 

** Mr. Smith." 



** Sir 

" PhUadelphia, May S 

" Mr. Peters has just now been with ni 
we have compared notes on your new piece. We fii 
thing in the scheme of education, however excellec 
what Is, in oar oi^nion, very practicable. The grea 
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catty win be to flnd die Antas,* and other toitable per- 
■one, to carnr tt faito execution ; bat ■ach mar be had if 
proper enco ura ge m ent be given. We lutre bom received 
great pleasure in tiie penuu of it. For my part, I know 
not wnen I tiave read a piece that has more affected mc— 
so notde and Just are the sentiments, so warm and anima- 
ted the language ; yet as censure from yonr friends may be 
oCmore use, as well as more agreeable to you than pndse, 
I ought to mention, that I wish you had omitted not only 
the quotation firom the Review, which you are now juntly 
dissatisfied with, but those expressions of resentmrnt 
against your adversaries. In such cases, the noblest vic- 
tory is ODtained by neglect, and by shining on. 

" Mr. Allen has been out of town tliese ten dajs ; but be- 
tore he went he directed me to procure him six copies uf 

Sour piece. Mr. Peters has taken ten. He proposed to 
aye written to you : but omits it, as he expects soon to 
have ^e pleasure of seeing you here. He desires me to 
present hu affectionate compliments to you, aiid to assure 
you, that you will be very welcome to him« I shall only 
say, that you may depend on my doing all in my power to 
make your visit to Philadelphia agreesible to you. 

♦♦I am, &c. 

"B. Fra\kliv." 
"Mr. Smith.** 
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'• Philadelphia, Nov. 27, irss. 

" Having written you fnlly, via Bristol, I have 
now little to add. Mattt rs relating to the academy remain 
in statu qno. I'he trustees would be glad to sec a rector 
established there, but they dread entering into new en- 
gagements till they are g^t out of debt ; and 1 have not yet 
got tlicm wholly over to my opinion, that a good professor, 
or teacher of the higher branches of learning, would draw 
BO many scholars as to pay great part, if not the wliolc of 
his salary. Thus, unless the proprietors (of the province) 
shall think fit to put the finishing hand to our institution, 
it must, I fear, wait some few years longer before it can 
arrive at the state of perfection, which to uic it Keems now 
capable of : and all the pleasure I promised myself in seeing 
you settled among us, vanishes into smoke. 

* The name given to the principal or head of the ideal 
college. 
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" Bat good Mr. CoUlnson writes me word that nc 
vours ofnis shall be wanting ; and he hopes with tl 
bishop's assistance to be able to prevail witti our ] 
tors.* I pray God grant them saccess. 

" My son presents his affectionate regards, « 
** Dear Sir, yours, &c., 

**B.Fba> 
** P. S. I liave not been favoured with a line fir 
since your arrival in England.*' 
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'* Philadelphia, April ] 

" I have had bat one letter from yc 
your arrival in England, which was but a short i 
Boston, dated October I8th, acquainting me that ] 
written largely by Captain Davis. Davis was lost, a 
him your letters, to my great disappointment. K 
and Gibbon have since arrived here, and I hear i 
from you. M v comfort is, an imsjgination that y 
omit writing because you are coming, and propos 
me every thing viva voce. So not knowing whetl 
letter. will reach you, and hoping either to sec or he 
you by the MyrtUla, Captain Sudden's ship, which 
expected, I only add, that I am, with great esteem 
fection, . 

" Yours, &c., 

•• B. Fbam 
" Mr. Smith." 

About a month after the date of this last 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed arri 
Philadelphia, and was immediately placed 
head of the seminary ; whereby Dr. Franklj 
the other trustees were enabled to prosecuti 
plan, foi* perfecting the institution, and openi 

*Upon the application of Archbishop Herring 
Collinson, Esq., at Dr. Franklin's request, (aided fy 
ters of Mr. Allen and Mr. Peters,) the Hon. Thomai 
Esq., subscribed an annual sum, and afterward { 
least 5000/. to the founding or engrafting the coUei 
the academy. 
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eoUege apoo the Urg« uid liberal founilBtioit on 
lAicb it now atauds ; for irliii:)! purpose tbey ob- 
tajned thdr additiaaal charter, dated May 27, 1755. 

Una far we thought it proper to eihibit in one 
Tiew Dr. Frankliii's seryicea in the foundaliou and 
eatablishment of this aeminaiy. tie eood afterirard 
embarked for England, in the public service of hU 
conntry ; and having been generally employed 
abroad, in the like aervice, for the greatest part of 
the remainder of hii life, (aa will appear in oar Eub- 
aaqnent account oftheEsme,) he had but fewoppor- 
tnnitiea of taking any farther active part in the af- 
ftira of the Heminorji until hie final return in the 
year I7S5, when he found ita charters Tiolated, and 
bit ancient coUea^ea, the original founders, de- 
prived of their trait, by an act of the legislature ; 
■nd although hia own name had been inserted among 
die new tniateei, yet he declined to taku bia seat 
UDOUg them, or any concern iu the maaageineiit of 
their affairs, till the insdtntiOD nas restored by Uw 
to its original owners. He then assembled bis old 
coUcaguea at bii own house, and being chosen their 
president, all their future meetings were, at his re- 
qont, held there, till within a few months of bis 
death, when, with reluctance, and at their desire, 
lest he might be too much injured by his attention 
to their boiincas, he suffered thein Co meet at the 
college. 

Il^imklin not only gave birth to many useful in- 
ititQtioas himself, but he was also instrumental in 
promoting those which had originated with other 
men. About the year 1752, an eminent physician 
of thii city, Dr. Bond, considering the deplorable 
itBte of the poor, when visited with disease, con- 
ceired the idea of establishing an hospital. ^(A.- 



withitanding verj great eierdong ou bis psrt, be ma 
able to inMreat fen people so far iu big beoeTolenl 
pltm, wtoabUin lubBcriptioni from them Uniril- 
liugthatbli acbenie should prove abintire, hewwigbi 
the aid of Frinklia, wbo readily engaged in the bn- 
■iueu, botk b; usiug his iafloencB vith bis frieodi. 
■ndbjitatltigthodvantageom influence of the pro- 
posed InatilDLiDa ia his pajftr. These eflbiM wera 
■tteoded vitb succeEs. Caaaiderable aoms were sub- 
scribed ) but they were etill short of what wai ne- 
ceasarr. Franlilin uun maileaBulher cxertiou. He 
applied to tbe Assembly ; aad. after some oppoai- 
tion^ obtaiaed leave to bring in a bill, tpedfying. 
that as BOOB as tvo thoosand pounds were lubacri- 
bed, Ibfl laJme Huox should be drawn from Ibe trei' 
•ury, by tbe speaker'^ nsrrant, to be applied to ttx 
purposei of the ioatituIiDn. Tbe oppoaitiau, u the 
ansa waa frauCed upon a contJDgeuuy, vhicb the; 
supposed would never take place^ were silent, aad 
tbe bill puBed, The friends of Che plan now re- 
doubled their elforts, to obtain subscripdous to tbe 
amount slated in the bill, and were suun sucoesufol. 
This was the foundation of tbe Fennsylvaniau Hio- 
pital, which, with tlic Bettering- House and Dispen- 
sary, bean nmple testiaibny of the humanity of the 
citiMua of FhiladelpbJB. 

Dr. Frankliu had condacted himself so well in tbl 
office of post-uiBSter, and had shown himself to bt 
■0 weU acqiiainted with tbe bnainess of that dapatt- 
ment, that It w« thought expedient " ■ ■ ■ -- 
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In the hands of Franklin, it is said, that the post- 
office in America yielded annually thrice as much as 
that of Ireland. 

The American colonies were much exposed to de- 
predations on their frontiers by the Indians ; and, 
more particularly, whenever a war took place be- 
tween France and England. The colonies, indivi- 
dually, were hitherto too weak to take efficient mea- 
sures for their own defence, or they were unwilling 
to take upon themselves the whole burden of erecting 
forts and maintaining garrisons, whilst tlicir neigh- 
bours, who partook equally with themselves of the 
advantages, contributed nothing to the expense. 
Sometimes also the disputes, which subsisted be- 
tween the governors and assemblies, prevented the 
adoption of means of defence ; as we have seen was 
the case in Pennsylvania in 1745. To devise a plan 
of union between the colonies, to regulate this and 
other matters, appeared a desirable object. To ac- 
complish this, in the year 1754, commissioners from 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, met at Albany. 
Dr. Fkunklin attended here, as a commissioner from 
Pennsylvania, and produced a plan, which, from the 
place of meeting, has been usually termed '' 'JMie 
Albany Plan of Union.'* This proposed, that ap- 
plication should be made for an act of parliament, 
to establish in the colonies a general government, to 
be administered by a president-general, appointed 
by the crown and by a grand council, consisting of 
members chosen by the representatives of the dif- 
ferent colonies ; their number being in direct pro- 
portion to the sums paid by each colony into the 
general treasury, with this restriction, that no colony 

K 
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should hate more thaii Beven. nor It 
preKUtatives. The whole executii 
comnikted to the preiideHt-genenil. 
legitlatiou was lodged in the grand ■ 
sident-general joiiitlj ; ' 



I bill into B le 
iresident and council 



colon 



leofth 



.r oF tl 



ir gove; 



the; should bs erected into aeparati 
and to raise troops, build forri 
TciselB, and to use other mean: 
fence ; and, to elFect these t 
giren to make lana, laying suci 



lalenj 



hurd 



le people. 



England for tt 
and, unUsB disapproved of wirliia t: 
to reinaiD m force. All officers of 
seriice were to be nominated by tlii 
orjl, and approved of by the gencrii 
alficers were to be nominatitd liy t 
approved of by the pre:sident. Si 
lines of the plan proposed, for the 
tha congress, by Dr. Franklin. Af 
diicngston, it was nnaniinonslr agree 
missiouers, a oopy transmitted to eai 
one to the king's council. The h 
gular. it was disapproved of by 
Great Britain, because it gave too 
the repreaenlativea of the people ; 

/«t«/ fijr «Tei7 aweuibl;, as ip^iiiS 
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genenl, the repreMnCatiie of the crown, an iatta- 
once grutar tbui ippemred ta them proper, in a plan 
of government intended for freemen. Perhapa this 
rejection, on both aides, is the strongest proof that 
could be adiineed of the excellence of It, as suited 
to tbe sitoatioi] of America and Great Britain at that 
time. It appears to hate iteered exactly in the 
middle, between tbe opposite inleresta of both. 

Whether tbe adoptiou of th^s plan would have 
prerented tbe leparatioii of Aioerica from Great 
Britain, is a question which might afford much room 
for specnlatJon. It may be said, that, bj enabling 
the colonies to defend themBelves, it wouldhaie re- 
moved the pretext npon which the stamp-act, tea. 
act, and other acts of the British parliament, were 
paase4 ; which excited a spirit of oppoaiticn, and 

mitted, that the, restriction laid by Great Britain 
npon oar commerce, obliging us to sell our produce 
to her citiieoB only, and to take from them vaiioui 

couraged, we stood in need, at a price greater thau 
that for which they could have been obtained fram 
other nations, must inevitably produce diaaati^fsc- 
tion, even though no duties were imposed by ihe 
parliament ; a circnmaUnce which might stili have 
taken place. Besides, as the prealdent-general was 
to be appointed by the crown, be must of necessity 
be devoted to its views, and would, therefore, refuse 

jore tlw interests of his aovereign. Even shnuld 
they receive his assent, the approbation of tbe kin^ 
7; who vrouli viivtoMtoVj-'u-'- 
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every instance, prefer tiie adrantege of Us owa do- 
minions to that of bis cfdoniea. Henee woqU enaae 
perpetual cUaagreeme&ta between the oovuU aad Ae 
president-general, and thna b et ir g e n the peoplO^ 
America and the erown of Great Britrfw i iHiIIb Jkm 
colonies oontinned weak, thej wmdd be 0U%0<''to 
submit, and aa aoon aa thejaoqidied itnq|^-1fay 




would become more nigent in their 
at length they woold ahake off the yoke, 
themselves independent. . 

Whilst the Rranchwere in pesaiastott 
their trade with the natiTes estendedTety'te: 
to the baok of the Britiah setQemeirta. ttef ' 
disposed, firatn time to time, to eatafafiahpoili «MillL 
the territory which the Sngiiah elalawd m tM» 
own. Indqiendent of the iojuj to fte fvr Mie^. 
which was consideraUe, the ooloniea eoT 
farther inconvenience, that the ' Tidtiis 
quently instigated to commit deprpdatioM on' 
frontiers. In the year 1753, enorMolMMHli wmH 
made upon the boundaries of Vliginia. Bewew 
strances had no effect. In the eneidng yeVt m badf 
of men was sent out under the 'oommuift of Ifer* 
Washington, who, though a very yoang nattt ^^ 
by his conduct in the preceding year,'slwwB kIttHtf 
worthy of such an important tmst. Whilst mu(tb^ 
ing to take possession of the poet at the JntwIfciA'rf 
the Allegany and Monongahda, he wae Inftmii 
that the French had already erected a fint Ih i WiJ '- A 
detachment of their men mardied agrinit hinb" fi* 
fortified himself as strongly as time and «bMM» 
stances would admit. A superiority of tMtiMtt 
soon obliged him to surrender Fori N t emtUp ,' ■ 9lk 
obtained honourable terms Ibr himself and i 
iie^iiroed to YlrglniA. ThA pPtmanffMt of 
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BrttuD now thought it necevBi; to interfere. In 
the jear 1755, General Bnddock, with BOme regi- 
ment* of r^ulu troops uiii proTinciat levies, wu 
sent todiipoeseu the PreDcboCthepoEtaapoa which 
they had leixed. AFter the men were all ready, a 
difficnltj oecurred, which had nearly prevented the 
eipedition. This wu the want of waggons. Frsulc- 
' stepped forward, and with the aaaiitaiiea of 



hissf 



little 



Brsddock unfortnaatelT fell into an ambus- 
cade, and perished with s number of bis men. 
Washington, who bad sccompauied him as an aid. 
de-camp, and had warned him, in vsin, of his dan- 
ger, now displayed great militnry talents in elfecting 
k retreat of the remains of the army, and in forming 
■ junction with the rear, under Colonel Dnnbar. 
npen whom the chief command now devolved. Wilh 
aome difficulty they brought their little body (o a 
place of safety, but they found it necessary to de- 
atmy their waggons and baggage, to prevent them 
from falling into the liands of the enemy. For the 
wn^ODS, wliich be liad fornished, Pranklia hod 
given bonds to a large amount. The owners de- 
clared their intention of obligiug liim to make a res- 
titution of their property. Had they put their threats 
ineiecution, rain must inevitably hate been the con- 
■equence. Governor Shirley, hnding that he had iu- 
corted those debts for the service of government, 
made arrangements to have tiiem discharged, and re- 
leased Franklin from his disagreeable situation. 

The alarm spread through the colonies, after the 
defeat of Braddock, was very great. Freparations 
to arm weie everjwbere made. In Pennsylvania, 
the prevalence of the qiiaker interest prevented the 
adoption of any system of defeuoo vAiu^ «t>>^ 
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compel the citizens to bear tima, Fraaklin intra 
duccd into the AsBemblj a bill For orgBniEing 
militia, by nhich eierj man wis bUdwhI to titk 
arms or not. na to him ahould appear fit. The qui 
kera, being thna left at liberty, iuffered the bill t 
pass; for, although, theirprintiples would not snffi 
them to light, they had DO ohjeccioaa to Cheir neigb 
hant^ fighting for them. In consequeucs of thi> ac 
s very respectable militia waa formed. Ths bccd 






"J 'P'" 



whose 

Philadelphia, wbii:h conaiatcd of 120(1 men. 

Tlie north-western frontier beiog intaded by tb 
enemy, it became necesaary To adopt meaaure* fo 
its defence. Franklin was directed iiy the Govemo 
to talie charge of this. A power of raising men, ani 
of aiipointing offiisra to command them, was vestei 
in him. He aoon levied a body of troopa, with wbid 
he repaired to the place at which their presence wii 
neci:s«ary. Here he built a fort, and placed tb 
garrinon in such a posture of defence, as wouli 
! inroada to which tbi 
isly eipoaed. He n. 

immitted to him 



ennblo them to wii 
iuhsbitnnls had bi . 

plHtety to diacharge the trust & 
ISunie business of importance at length rendered bu 
I'lCAence neeessiry in the Assembly, and be rBtumol 
lu Philadelphia. 

Tiie defence of her colonies was a great eipenie t« 
drejit liritiun. The most effectual mode of lenra. 

bitacttf^, and to teach them their use. But England 

gaaiiiti.-<l with tbeir own (trength. She woi appn- 
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MUi*c> that, ■* goao u this period arrived, thej 
roald DO longer sabmit to tbiit monopoly of their 
nde, whicb Co them wu highlj' injurious, buc ex- 
nnelr Rilrnatsgeons to tbe motUer couutr^. In 
omparifon with tiie proACa of this, tbe expenie of 
uintuniiig armies and fleets to defend Chem was 
lifliDg. She fought to keep tbem dependent upon 
Ltr for protection ^ the beat plan whichcouldbede- 
iced for retaining them in peaceable aubmiaeion. 
The leait appearance of a military spirit vag theie- 
ore to be guarded sgainat; and, slthough & wai- 
hen raged, Che act of organidog a militia was dis- 
pprOTSd of bj the ministry. The regimeots which 
lad been formed ander it were disbanded, and Ihe 
iefenoe of the province intrusted to regular troops. 
The dispute! between the proprietsries and the 
eople continued in full force, although a war 



ime, their jarring interBsls. 
uiaCed upon tbe justice of U 
states, but the goiernora con 

MI into a law. Enraged at th 
unjust pre 



!, fw ei 



ofdan- 
I abort a 



tantlT refused their 
whicii no bill could 
obalinacy, and what 
eedingB of their op- 
ODants, the Assembly at length determined Co ap- 
ly to their mother countrj for relief. A petition 
u addreaaed to the king, in council, stating the in- 
iDTeniencea uuder which the inhahitanis laboured, 



I'thecf 



le neglee 



raying 






Franli. 



n wu appoinCi 

irthe pro?inceof Pennsylvsnia, and departed from 

merica in June, 1757. In cunfotmiVj ^ai^W 
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structioiis which he had received from the legisla- 
ture, he held a conference with the proprietaries 
who then resided in England, and endeavoured to 
prevail upon them to give up the long-contested 
point. Finding that they would hearken to no terms 
of accommodation, he laid his petition before the 
council. During this time, Governor Denny as- 
sented to a law imposing a tax, in which no discrimi- 
nation was made in favour of the estates of the Penn 
family. They, alarmed at this intelligence, and 
Franklin's exertions, used their utmost endeavours 
to prevent the royal sanction being given to this law, 
which they represented as highly iniquitous, de- 
signed to throw the burden of supporting govern- 
ment upon them, and calculated to produce the raoit 
ruinous consequences to them and their posterity. — 
The cause was amply discussed before the privy 
council. The Peuns found here some strenuous ad- 
vocates ; nor were there wanting some who warmly 
espoused the side of the people. After some time 
spent in debate, a proposal was made, that Franklin 
should solemnly engage, that the assessment of the 
tax should be so made, as that the proprietary es- 
tates should pay no more than a due proportion. 
This he agreed to perform, the Penn family with- 
drew their opposition, and tranquillity was thus once 
more restored to the province. 

The mode in which thij dispute was terminated, 
is a striking proof of the high opinion entertained of 
I'Vanklin's integrity and honour, even by those who 
considered him as inimical to their views. Nor was 
their confidence ill-founded. Tlie assessment was 
made upon the strictest principle of equity ; and the 
pro})rietary estates bore only a proportidnable share 
of the expenses of supporting government. 
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After the cumpletioD of thif importuit bmineaij. 
Fnnklin lemuDcd >t the court of Great UritBin, 
at agent for llie proiiuce of Penniflnuiia. The en- 
tanuie knowledge nhicb he poueued of the aitua- 
tioa of the eolouiea, knd the regard which be alwayd 
muifested for their interests, occasioned hia ep- 
piHiitinent to the ume office b; the colonie* of Maa- 
■achhaetla, Marjhind, and Geor^a. Hia conduct. 

d««T to hii canotrymeu. 

He had now an opportunity of indulging in the 
■ociety of those friends whom hia merita had pro- 
coreJ him while at a diatance. Tlie regard which 
they had entertained for him was rather iiicreaaed by 
a peraonal acquaintance. The opposition which had 
been made to Jiia diacoverieB in pbiioaophy, gradually 
ceascdf and the rawarda of literary merit wei'c abun- 
dantly conferred upon him. The Royal Society of 
London^ which had at first refuaed hia pcrformancea 
admiedon into its transactions, now thought it an 
hoDOUt to rank him smongat its fellowa. Oilier bo- 
dedes of Europe were equally ambitious of calling 
hiin a roeniber. The uiii»ereity of St. Andrew's, in 
Scotland, conferred upon him the degree o( Doctor 
of Laws, ItB example was followed by the univer- 
■ities of Edinburgh and Oxford. His correspond- 
ence was sought for by the moat eminent philoso- 
phers of Europe. Ilia letters to theas abound with 

The province of Canada was, at this time, in the 
pOBSeaaion of the Freocb, who had originally settled 
it. The trade with the Indiana, for wliich its situ- 
ation was very conTCnlent, waa exceedingly lucra- 
tiTe. The French traders here found ft maiV^ ^tn 









n Euroi 



highly a, 



Whils 






■ grievous illcon1e^ieDl^e to the inhab 
BriUah colouiea. The Indians were elm 
deiiroiu to ciJtiiale the friendship of 
bj wham they were HbundsDtly BUpplL 
■nd aminunition. Whenever a Hu hi 
lodjans were readj [o fail upon the frt 
tbii they frequentlytlid, eien when C 



m thi 



tappei 



I of Can 



tain to gain tli _ 

portance of such an acquiaition wae DOl 
Blood ia England. Frankliu, about tl; 
liihed bis Canada pamplilet, in which 
forcible manner, pointed out the adiai 
oould reiult from the conqneat of thil 
An eipedition against it was planned, i 
mand given to General Wolfe. His m. 
known. At the treat]! in 1762, Praaci 
ads to Great Britain, sad by hi 



, relini 
: of Ami 



ledal 



Although Dr. 
enpied with political pnrBuite, he foE 
pluloaopbical studies. He eitended 1 
reeearches, and made a Tariety of eipei 
ticularty on the tourmalin. The singal: 
which thia tlone poesesaei, of being ■ 

heat alone, without friction, had been b 

Some aiperimeuta on the Bold jirqfli 
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poration, made by Dr. Collen, had been eomniuni- 
cated to Dr. Franklin, by Profeaaor Simpson of 
GlugDw. These be repealed, and found, that, by 
(be eraporation of ether in the eihauited receiver 
of an air-pomp, so great a degree of cold was pto- 
dnced in a aummer'a day, that Kater vaa couverted 
iuto ice. Thin diaeovery he applied to the Bolutiou 
of a number of phenomena, particularly a singular 
fact, wbicb philoBopben bad endeuvourcd in vain to 
aecDunt for, viz— that the temperature of the bu- 
man body, when in healtb, neier eiceeda 96 degreea 
of Fahrenbeit'a thermomEter, although the atmoa- 

gteater degree. This he attributed to the increased 
perspiration, and consequent evapototiou, produced 
by the heat. 

In a letter to Mr. Small, of Laudou, dated in 
May, 176U, Dr. Franklin makes a number of ohser- 
lationa, tending to show, that, in North America, 
uortb-eaat storms begin in the south-west partd. It 



■a before it 

was felt at Boston. He endeavoured to account for 
this, by supposing that, from heat, some rarefaetioD 
takes place about the gulf of Aleiico, that the air far- 
th»r north, being cooler, msbciin, and is succeeded 
by the cooler and denser air Btill farther north, and 
that thus a continunl current is at length produced. 
The tocie produced by rubbing the brim of a 
drink ing-glaSB, with a wet tinger, had been generally 
known. A. Mr. Puckeridge, an Irishman, by pla- 
cing on a Uble a number of glasses, of different 
sizes, and tuning them by parrly filling tbem with 
water, endeaToored to form an inMxxLmetiV t».'('^\«. 



i 
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of playing tunes. He was prevented, 
timely end, from bringing his inventioi 
gree of perfection. After his death, soi 
ments were made upon his plan. The i 
the tones induced Dr. Franklin to make 
experiments ; and he at length formed 
instrument, which he has called the An 

In the summer of 1762, he returned 
On his passage he observed the singula] 
dttced by the agitation of a vessel, co 
floating on water. The surface of the 
smooth and undistm-bed, whilst the wate 
with the utmost commotion. — "So sati 
planations of this appearance has, we b 
been given. 

Dr. Franklin received the thanks of t 
of Pennsylvania, '' ks well for the fedthf 
of his duty to that province in particula 
many and important services done to 
general, during his residence in Great I 
compensation of j^5000, Pennsylvania ci 
also decreed liim for his services during 

During his absence he had been anni 
member of the Assembly. On his retu 
sylvania, he again took his seat in thi 
continued a steady defender of the lib( 
people. 

In December, 1762, a circumstance v 
great alarm in tke province took place, 
of Indians had resided in the county oi 
and conducted themselves uniformly as fi 
white inhabitants. Repeated depredati 
frontiers had exasperated the inhabitan 
degree, that they determined on revenge 
Indian, A number of persons, to the 
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20, principall; inhabitants of Donegal and 
mg or Puton townihipi. in the county of 
laaembled; and, monnledon lioncback, pro- 
to the Kttlement af thae luinnitii and de- 
H Tndiuu, whose number had now beau 
I to about twenty. The Indiana reeeired in- 
ne of the attack which wu intended againit 
bat diglielicfed it. Conaidering the white 
■t their frienils, they apprehended no danger 
lem. When Che party urived at the Indim 
CDt. they fovnd only some women and cliil- 
ind H fen old men, the rest being absent at 

Thej murdered ali whom they found, and 
t others the chief Shaheia, who had beenai- 
etinguialied fur lua friendehip to the whitea. 
oody deed excited mncl* indignation in the 
ipoeed part of the eomKUnity. 
■emainder of these unfortunate Indians, wlio. 
nee, had eacaped the maeucre, were eon- 
to Laucaater, and lodged in the jail as a place 
rity. The Goiemor ieaoed a proclamation, 
mg the atrongeat disapprobatioD of the ac- 
fering a reward for the discovery of the per. 
ra of the deed, ami proliibidng all injuries to 
:eab]e Indians in future. But, notwithatand- 
I, a party of the same men shortly after 
d to Lancaster, broke open the jail, end in- 
y butchered the innocent Indians, who bad 
iced there for arcurity. Another proclama- 
liaaned, but it hadnoeffect. Adetarhment 
i down to Philadelphia, for the eipreaa pnr- 

murdering aome friendly Indiana, who had 
moved to the city for safety. . A number of 
lena armed in their defence. The qoakera, 
irincipiea are ojipoied to ^'Wjn^ , ne^ VG> 



een the propneU 
r ■ lime, kad buI 
'ived. Tbe proprieUu^ea iceri 
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Auemblf, 

with t 

and mnde great stm 
exemptiDg their eat 
had been induced tc 

In 1763, the Abb 
which the Goiemoi 
less Che Aasemblf would agree to cei 
meats which he proposed. These com 
oreasing the fioes ; and, iu some cases, 
death for fines. He wished, too, that 
■hould be appointed aitogetber by himi 
to lie nominated by the people, as the I 
|iosed. These amenilmeiita the Aaaembl 
as inconsiseeat nilh the spirit of lib 
would not adopt them ', the Governor w 
and the bill was losL 

Th^e, imd various other circumstano 
the tmeaslDCSS which ai 



dthe A 
1764, a petition 
house, praying an al 
a regal government. 



imbly, U 
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gnat puu ««r« taken to ^ow tlic impro- 
tiid impalic7 of thu proeveding. A ipseGb 
, Gallowij, in npl; to Hr. Dickenson, wu 

Kd, accompinieil with f prehce by Dr. 
ID ; in whjcb be ably opposed the prindpleB 
ifD in the preface to Mr. Dickeiuon'i ipBech. 
pplicHtion to tbe Chroue produced no effect. 

he election for ■ new Asiembly, in the fall of 
the friends of the proprietariei mode gre>t 
'natoeiclude those of theadvene party; and 
itained a imill majority in the city of Phila- 
I. Franklin now lost hi) seat in the home, 
lehad held forfooiteen yeara. Un themeet- 
the Aaaembly, it appeared that there wa* llill 
led majority of Franklin's friends. He was 
lately appointed proTindal agent, to the great 
I of his enemiea, who made a solemn pioteat 
hia appointment ; which was refused odmi*. 
K>n the minutes, as being unprecedented. It. 

xd replj from hiin, just before hia dcparlure 
gland. 

diitnrbancBs produced in America by Mr. 
lie's stamp act, and the opposition made to 

well known. Under the Marquis of Rock- 
I'a adininiitration, it appeared expedient to 
otir to calm the minds of tbe colonists ; and 
peal of. the odious tax nts coatem plated, 
nt other means of collecting information on 
position of the people to submit to it. Dr. 
in was called to the bar of the House of Com- 

Thc eiamination which he here uoderwent was 
led, and contains a striking proof of the ox- 
d aocnracy of bis infomutiou, ■n^tiodwiaS.'l 
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with which he commanicated his sentiments. H< 
represented facts in so strong a point of view, thai 
the inexpediency of the act must have appearei 
clear to every un^judiced mind. The aet, aft« 
some opposition, was repealed, abont a year after! 
was enacted, and before it had ever been carried inti 
execution. 

In the year 1766, he made a visit to Holland ant 
Germany, and received the greatest marks of atten 
tiuri from men of science. In his passage througl 
Holland, he learned from the watermen tlie effect 
which a diminution of the quantity of water in canali 
hsis, in impeding the progress of boats. Upon hi 
return to England, he was led to make a number o 
experiments, all of which tended to confirm the ob> 
Starvation. These, with an explanation of the phe< 
nomenon, he communicated in a letter to his friend 
Sir John Pringle, which is among his philosophiot 
pieces. 

In the following year he travelled into Franoe 
where he met with a no less favourable receptiox 
than he had experienced in Germany. He was in- 
troduccd to a number of literary characters, and U 
the king, Louis XV. 

Several letters written by Hutchinson, Oliver^ anc 
others, to persons in eminent stations in Great Bri- 
tain, came into the hands of Dr. Franklin. Theai 
contained the most violent invectives against thi 
leading characters of the state of Mas.iachnsetts, and 
strenuously advised the prosecution of vigorona mea- 
sures, to compel the people to obedience to thi 
measures of the ministry. These he transmitted tc 
the legislature, by whom they were published. At- 
tested copies of them were sent to Great Britain, 
wjtb an address, praying the king to dischai^ge froiu 




wNei so unfricDiil; to tlieir intcreihi. The piiLli- 
ostioD of thcK ktten prorluced a duil biHnpcii Itl.r. 
Whsteley -iid Mr. Temple ; cocli of nli.Ji.i was bus- 
{KcCed of hiving been iuitmnientsl in jirocuriiiK 
Ihem. To prevent anT farther disputes on this siib- 
ject. Dr. Franklin, in one of tJir puhlic paprn, de- 
dured tint he had sent them (o Ainriica, but noiilJ 

he hwi obtained them; nur was thin ever dianivcnd. 

Shortly after, the petition of the Miui«iL<!hii.<.-ltn 
AsHiublj was taken tip for eiaiiiiiiation, beforu tiiu 
privj-couDcil. Dr. t'rauklin attended as agent for 
the Aasembly ( and here a torrent of the must vio- 
lent and unwarranted Bbuge ivub poured upon him 
bj the solicitor-general, Wedderbume, wlio ivns en- 
gaged u courisel for Oliver and Hutdiin9o:i. 1l:c 
petition wai declared tol;eicanilBloua andictntioiir, 
nnil the prayer of it refused. 

Although the parliament of Gieal Uri<ain had re- 
pealed the stamp-act, it was only upnn the principli^ 
of eipedieney. They atitl insisted upon their riKlil 
to tax the colonies ; and, at the eaine titae that (he 
atamp-act was repealed, an act was pa.-»<ed, deilarin^ 
the t^ht of parliament to bind the colonic." in all 
cases whatsoever. This laDgiiai;e wa» u^ed crea by 
the most strenuoDS opposers of the »tiinip-ai't : and 
amongst others, by Mr. Ktt. This riciit was never 
recognised by the calonista ; but, aa they flattered 

not very active in remonstratiDg agiiiiist it. IIa{l 
this pretended right been sufTcred to remain dor- 
mant, the oolonists would eheertully have frawAti, 
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their quota of supplies, in the mode to which thfOy 
had been accustomed ; that is, by acts of their own 
assemblies, in consequence of requisitions from the 
Secretary of State. If this practice had been pur- 
sued, such was the disposition of the colonies to- 
wards their mother-country, that, notwithstuiding 
the disadvantages under which they laboured, from 
restraints upon their trade, calculated solely for the 
beneiit of the commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests of Great Britain, a separation of the two coun- 
tries might have been a far distant event. The 
Americans, from their earliest infancy, were taught 
to venerate a people from whom they were descend- 
ed ; whose language, laws, and manners, were the 
same as their own. They looked up to them as 
models of perfection ; and, in their prejudiced minds, 
the most enlightened nations of Europe were con- 
sidered as almost barbarians, in comparison with 
Englishmen. The name of an Englishman con- 
vej'ed to an American the idea of every thing good 
and great. Such sentiments instilled into t^m in 
early life, what but a repetition of unjust treatment 
could have induced them to entertain the most dis- 
tant thought of separation ? The duties on glass, 
paper, leather, painters' colours, tea, &c., di^Vsn- 
chiseinent of some of the colonies ; the obstruction 
to the measures of the legislatures in others, by tiie 
king's governors ; the contemptuous treatmen^t of 
their humble remonstrances, stating their grievances, 
and praying a redress of them, and other violent 
and oppressive measures, at length excited tn ardent 
s])irit of opposition. Instead of endeavouring to 
allay this by a more lenient conduct, the minutrf 
seemed resolutely bent upon reducing the oolonies 
to the most slavish obcdieiice to VVieiu docrees. But 
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thii onlf tended to aggrsTate. VaiD were all tho 
effort! Qiiuie aae of to prevail apon them to lay uidc 
their deaigni, to connncs them of the imponibility 
of eanjiu^ them into effect, and of the niiictaievnun 
conaaquancei which mnit eusne from b coiitinuBiin: 
of the 'attampt. They pcrserered with a de^ee of 
inflexibility ecarcely pmllBted. The advantsges 
■hieh Great Britain deriied from her colonies were 
•0 great, that nothing bnl a degree of infatuation, 
little abort of madnen, could haye produced n roa- 
tmaance of meuurea calcalated to keep up a spirit 
of nneasineH, which might occasion the slightest 
wish for a aeporatiou. When we consider the great 
improTemeDta id the science of gOTemment, the 
general difTiuioD of the principles of liberty amongst 
the people of England, the eflects which these haio 
already produced in France, and the prohjihle con- 
•eqnencee which will remit from them elsBwhere, all 
of which are the offspring of the American revolu- 

greM moment to the happiness of mankind, should 
have beeu ultimately occaeiooed by the wickedness 
or ignorance of a Britiah aiinistry. 

Dr. Franklin left nothing untried to pierait upon 
the ministry to consent to a change of measures. In 
private cooTerastions, and is letters to persona of 
govemment, he continually eipatiated upon the im- 

ioa ; and sUted, that, notwilhstaiiding the attocli- 
ment of the colonists to the mother -country, a re- 
pstitionofill-treatuicnt must ultimatelyslieDate til eir 
affecdons. They listened not to his adiice. They 
bUodly persevered in tlieir own schemes, and left to 
the colouisti no altcraative, but op\iatil" 
eonditiona] lubmiaiion. The iMxx b 
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with the principles of freedom, which they had been 
taught to revere. To the former they were compelled, 
though reluctantly, to have recourse. 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to restore harmony 
between Great Britain and her colonies useless^ re- 
turned to America in the year 1775, just after the 
commencement of hostilities. The day after his re- 
turn, he was elected by the legislature of PennsyU 
v.-iiiia a delegate to Congress. Not long after his 
election, a committee was appointed, consisting of 
Mr. Lynch, Mr. Harrison, and himself, to visit the 
camp at Cambridge, and, in conjunction with the 
commander-in-chief, to endeavour to convince the 
troops, whose term of enlistment was about to ex- 
pire, of the necessity of their continuing in the field, 
and persevering in the cause of their country. In 
the fall of the same year he visited Canada,- to en- 
deavour to unite them in the common cause of li- 
berty; but they could not be prevailed upon to op- 
pose the measures of the British government. M. 
Ic Roy, in a letter annexed to Abbe Fauchet's enlQ- 
gium of Dr. Franklin, states,, that the ill success of 
this negociation was occasioned, in a great degree, 
by religious animosities, which subsisted between the 
Canadians and their neighbours, some of whom had, 
at diiferent times, burnt their chapels. 

When Lord Howe came to America, in 1776, Tested 
with )>ower to treat with the colonists, a corresponds 
once took place between him and Dr. Franklin, on 
the subject of a reconciliation. Dr. Franklin was 
afterward appointed, together with John Adams and 
Edward llutledge, to wait upon the commissioners, 
in order to learn the extent of their powers. These 
wcr(; found to be only to grant pardons upon snb- 
wission. 'J'liese were terma ^VdcVi could not be.ac- 
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oepted ; and the abject □( the commusioDers could 
not be obUined. 

The momentoog queition of independence was 
shortlj after brongliC into lieir, aC a time wben the 
fleeU and irmies, wbich were aent to enforce obe- 
diencs, were truly rormidable. With an army, nu- 

tirely unskilful in tbe art of war, witbout money, 
witbout a fleet, without allies, and with nothing but 
the loia of liberty Co support tbem, the coloiiisCii 
determined to uparace from a country, ^m wliicli 
tbey bad experienced a repetition of injury and in- 
tuit. In tiua question, Dr. FraukhnwaB drcidedly 
ui favour of the meaeure proposed, and bad great 
influenee in bringing otbera over tu bis Eentimeiits. 
The public mind bad been already prcpaied fur 
the erent by Mr. Paine'a celebrated pamplilet, Corn- 
Men Sentt. There is good reasou to believe that 
Dr. Praoklin bad ao inconsiderable share, at least, 
in furniabiag materials for this work. 

Id the coDTeution which assembled at I'biiadel- 
phia in 1776, for the purpose of eetablisbitij^ a new 
farm of Koremment for the state of Peiiii^ylTaiiia, 
Dr. Franklin was chosen president. The lute I'^D- 
stitution of tbis state, wljicb was the rcjuJt of their 
deliberations, may be considered as a digest of bin 
principloB of goTerameDt. The single legislature, 
and tbe plural eieoutive, Eeem to have been Lis fa- 
in Che latter end of 1776, Dr. Franklin was ap- 
pointed M assist at tbe negociatiuD which bad bieii 
Mt on foot by Silas Deane, at the court of Prance. 
A conviction of Che advanU^fea nf a couinierciol in- 
ttreomrae with America, and a desire of weatenUv?, 
tha Biitbh empiie by dismeinbeni^ U, 1aiX\(Aai.-i^ 
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the French court to listen to proposals of an alUanoe. 
But they showed rather a reluctance to the meaiare, 
whicli by Dr. Franklin's address, and particidBriy 
by the success of the American arms against General 
Burgoyne, was at length overcome ; and in Fdi- 
ruary, 1778, a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, was concluded ; in consequence of which 
France became involved in the war with G^ieat 
Britain. 

Perhaps no person could have been found more 
capable of re..>3ering essential services to the United 
States, at the court of France, than Dr. Franklin. 
He was well known as a philosopher, and his char- 
acter was held in the highest estimation. He was 
received with the greatest marks of respect by all the 
literary characters ; and this respect was extended 
amongst all classes of men. His personal influence 
was hence very considerable. To the effects of tUs 
were added those of various performances which he 
published, tending to establish the credit and char- 
acter of the United States. To his exertions in this 
way may. in no small degree, be ascribed the suc- 
cess of the loans negotiated in Holland and France, 
which greatly contributed to bringing the war to a 
happy conclusion. 

Tlie repeated ill-success of their arms, and more 
particularly the capture of Comwallis and his armyy 
at length convinced the British nation of the im- 
possibility of reducing the Americans to subjection. 
The trading interests particularly became clamoroas 
for peace. The ministry were unable longer to op- 
pose their wishes. Provisional articles of peaee 
were agreed to, and signed at Paris on the 3001 of 
November, 1782, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adami, Mr. 
Jay, and Mr. Laurens, oiv iVve v^ct q€ the United 
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SMw i and b; Hr. Oswald on the put of Great 
Britain. Theie formed the basil of^ the defiaitive 
btmtj, which wai coododed on the 3rd of September, 
17B3, and ligned bj Dr. Fnmlilin, Mr. Adams, and 
Mr. jay, on the one part, and by Mr. David Hartley 
on the other. 

On the 3rd of April, 1783, a treaty of amity and 
commerce, between the United States and Sweden, 
waa Bonclndod at Paris by Dr. Franklin and the 
Count Von Krati. 

A aimilar treaty with Prusaia «»s concluded in 
17B5, not long before Dr. Franklin's departure 
from Europe. 

Dr. Fronklia did not Buffer his political parsuils 
to engroas his whole attention. Some of his per- 
(bimaocea made their appearance in Paris. The 
olyect of these was generally the promotion of in- 
dnstry and economy. 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetism made 
peat noise in the world, particularly at Paris, it was 
UlOught a matter of such importance, that the king 
appointed commiggianers to examine into the fonn- 
^Cion of this pretended science. Dr. Franklin was 
one of the namber. After a fair and diligent exam- 
ination, in the conrae of which Mesmer repeated a 
sr of experiments in the presence of the com- 
bers, aome of which were tried upon them- 
•etf ei, they determined it wsa a mere trick, intended 
to impose upon the ignorant and credalons— Mes- 
mer was thus interrupted in bis career to wealth and 

the human understanding bafSed. 

The Important ends a( Dr, Franklin's mission 
being completed by the establishment of American 
■ ■ ■ ' I, and the infirnilties <A a%t wA Sv*- 
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ease coming upon him, he became desirous of re- 
turning to his native country. Upon application to 
('ongress to be recalled, Mr. Jefferson was appointed 
to succeed him, in 1785. Some time in September 
of the same year, Dr. Franklin arrived in Philadel- 
phia. He was shortly after chosen a member of the 
supreme executive council for the city, and soon 
after was elected president of the same. 

When a convention was called to meet in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, for the purpose of giving more 
energy to the government of the pnion, by revising 
and amending the articles of confederation, Dr. 
Franklin was appointed a delegate from the State of 
Pennsylvania. He signed the constitution which 
they ])roposed for the union, and gave it the most 
un:.'quivocal marks of his approbation. 

A t ociety for political inquiries, of which Dr. 
Franklin was president, was established about thia 
period. The meetings were held at his house. Two 
or three essays read in this society were published. • 
It did not long continue. 

in the year 1787, two societies were established 
in Philadelphia, founded on the principles of the 
most liberal and refined humanity. — The Philadel" 
phia Society for alleviating the miseries of pubUe 
prrsons : and the Pennsylvania Society ^ forpromO' 
tiiKj the abolition of slavery^ the relief of free »e- 
ffroes unlavfully held in bondage^ and the improve^ 
rnent of the condition of the African race. Of 
each of these Dr. Franklin was president. The la* 
hours of these bodies have been crowned with great 
success ; and they continue to prosecute, with un- 
wearied diligence, the laudable designs for which 
tliey were established. 
Dr. Franklin 's increasing \nfvTmitvs& prevented his 
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regahr Attendance ■! the council -cbimber ; tod, in 
17B8, he retired wbolljr from public life. 

Hii conetiCatiDn hid been a remsrkabl; good one- 
He bad been Utile mbject to disease, except an at- 
tack of the gout occaAionalLj, until about the year 
1781, when he HU tirsC attacked with ajniptoins of 
the eatculoUB coiDplaint, «bich coDtinued during bts 
life. During the intervals of pain from tbiii ,;rie- 

wng in the moit «greeal>le and inBtruetiye niamier. 
Ilia facullies were entirelj unimpairwl, even tn the 
hoar of his death. 

His name as president of tha abolition toctety, 
was signed to the memorial presented to the house 
of reiiresenUtiTes of the United SUtes, on the l.'ilh 
of February, 17S'J, prajin; them to eicrt the full 
eitent of power vested iu them by the constitution, 
in discouraging the traffic of tlie human species. 
This was his last public act.— In (be debatr» to 
which this memorial gme rise, several attempts wcie 
made to justify the trade. In the Fedrral Gui'tte 
of March 25tb, there appeared an essay signid llis- 
toricos, written hj Dr. Franklin, in which he com- 
municated a speech, said to have been delivered in 
the DiTBD of Algiers, in 1687, iu "p|iosilion to the 
prayer of the petition of a sect called Eriia, or |m- 
riiti, for tbe abolition of piracj' and slavery- Tliis 
pretended African speech was an excellent parody 
of one. delivered by Mr. Jackson ol Georgia- All 
tlM 'atgumenls urged iu favour of negro slavery, are 
qiplieil with equal force to justify tlie plundrring 
■nd enslaving of Europeans. It aHbrds, at tiie funie 
timo, a demons'ration of the futility of the nri^u- 
menti in defence of the slave trade, ami «l vVvt 
itnufftii of mind and ingeniuti ot ttie wAXtot , sv Vvi 
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advanced period of life. It famiahed, U 
le&a convmcing proof of bis power of imita 
style of other timea and lutions than hii oe 
paiable igaiiut perMcntion. And u the I 
many persona to search the Scripturei wit 
to find itf BO tha former canaed many p« 
aeareh the book-itorea and libraiiea for t 
from which it wu aaid to be extracted.* 

In the beginning uf April followinj; ha 
tacked with a fever and complaint of hii 
which terminated hia existence. The folio 
count of hia laat illneaa was written bj hia fi 
physician, Dr. Jonea. 

" The atone, with which be bad been affi 
several years, bad for the last twelve mon 
fined bim chiefly to hia bed; and. during 
tremely painful peroiysma, ha was obliged 
large doses of laudanum to mitigate hia to 
still, in the intervals of pain, be not onl; 
himself with reading and conTeraing cheerfl 
hie family, and a few friends who visited i 
he WB8 often employed in doing business of 
as nel) as private aaCnre, with various perB 
waited on him for that purpose ) and in ( 
stance displayed not only that readiness an 
sition of doing good, which was the diatin 
characteristic of his life, but the fullest and 
possession of bis uncommon mental abilitit 
not unfrequently indulged hinwelf in tlu 
d'faprit and entertaining anecdotea, which ' 
delight of all who beard him. 

" About siiteen days before his deaCh. 
f:ci7cd with a feverish indisposition, without' 

' nils speech wHl be 1 
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Scalar iTrnptoma ■Cteading it, till the third or fourtti 
iaj, wben he complained of a pain in tht left breast, 
irluch increued till it bBcame eitremelT acute, Ht- 
tanded with b. congb and Inborioo* breathiug. Du- 
ring this state, when the severity of hia pains sorae- 
timea drew forth a groan oT complaint, he wonid ob- 
aerre — that ha was afraid he did not beat them is 
he oughe — acknowledged hia grsteful aeose of the 
many blesaioga he had received from tliat Snpreme 
Being, who tiad t*iscd bim from amali and low be- 
ginnings to anch high rank and eousideratioD among 
men— and made no doubt but his present afflictions 
were kindly intended to wean him from a world, hi 
which he was no iosger St to act the part assigned 
him. In this frame of body and mind he continued 
till five days iwfore his death, when his pain and 
difficulty of breathing entirely left him, and hia 
famil; were flattering themselves with the hopes of 
hia recovery, when an imposthumation, which had 
formed itself in his luDgs, suddenly burst, and dis- 
charged a great quantity of matter, which he con- 
tinued to throw up while he had sufficient strength 
to do it ; but, a« that failed, the organs of respira- 
tion became graduBily oppiessed — a calm lethargic 
■tate saccended — aod, on the 17th of April, 17S0, 
about eleven o'clocit at night, he quietly expired, 
dosing a long and useful life of eighty-four years 
and three montha." 

It may not be amiss to add Id the above account, 
that Dr. Franklin, in the year 1735, had a severe 
jdeorisy, which terminfted in an abscess of the left 
lobe of his lungs, and he was then almost suHbcated 
Kitb the quantity and Buddenaess of tlie discharge. 
Aaeeond attack, of asimilar nature, hap^nedwinAA 
jem a/ter thit, from which Ub WKiaT«cQn«n^B^. 
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did not appear to tattit any imooiiTMueiio 
respirHlion from theae diieaiaa. 

Tbe rollowing epitaph on Urudf, wia wr 
him raanj jtmn prariam to Ua daatlt : — 



HntAHKUM,' 

lilie tli« ooTK << an £ta«!%a scaMota tVB 
and Mript c( tti lattartnsmd cDOii,) 

Tat Hm wBk Itarif ahaU But ba kM^ 
(or it wni Cat Iw kellendj ■wag ens* war 



IXnUCTS 

DR. nuNXiJir. 

With tegard ta raj booki, thoie I had ta l^ance, a 
] left in PhUuMpUa, bdns DOwaHenUed tn^ 
and BcatalDRnamadaorOtaa, It li mr lotaiitksi tl 

Mr "HMofTDf tha Aoadamr cf IdiDeM," la 
KwnCT voloDia qnutn. I tin to th* pWlaw^Mm 
of PblUddpUa, or nhlcti 1 taava Uw bonaai to ba p 
My coUecUfv) In fbUoot "Ia Aitiat lei Metkn," 

IheAmEiiiaiiphilDioiibtcalBocietT.HlabUahedlBH 

game, " Arts ct la Hetien," I ailTa to tbe UbraiT c 
of F)ii1sde1ptala. Sncb audio masr of mr book* u 
muk. Id the uld catalo^tR. HitbOitflainaornrs 
Bciijitrnin FiasUhi BwAa, I do hartlv ttra to M 
luchandHmaDrofiBrbaokaaa I ibaU aaAlk, 
•aialogoe wlUi ttM nama al mr ciaiidaga tVUlB 
(toftfret^ftnliildDi uiA««h«a«Mlb*B^ 




japMB, I iln give 
Temple Fnnklka. MyAhve ui the 
■dclpUa, I ^Te to my gTaiKlMn Be 



daacr, iirlDter, andpoat-m 
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come in a manner obsolete, yet are nevertheless Justly (toe. 
These, as they arc stated in my great folio ledger, E, I be- 
queath to the contributors of the Pennsylvania hospital, 
hoping that those debtors, and the descendants of such as 
are deceased, who now, as I find, make some difficulty d 
satisfying such antiquated demands as just debts, may, 
howev^, be induced to pay or give them as charity to that 
excellent institution. I am sensible that much must be in- 
evitably lost ; but I hope something considerable may be 
recovered. It is possible, too, that some of the parties 
charged may have existing old unsettled accounts against 
roe : in which case the managers of the said hospital will 
allow and deduct the amount, or pay the balance, if they 
find it against me. 

I request my friends, Henry Hill, Esq., John Jay, Esq., 
Francis Hopkinson, and Mr. Edward DufBeld, of Bonfield, 
in Philadelphia county, to be the executors of this my last 
will and testament, and 1 hereby nominate and appoint 
them for that purpose. 

I would have my body busied with as little expense or 
ceremony as may be. 

Philadelphia, July 7, 1788. 

CODICIL. 

I, Benjamin Franklin, in the for^roing or annexed last 
will and testament, having ferlhcr considered the same, do 
think proper to make and publish the following codicil, or 
addition thereto : 

It having long been a fixed and political opinion <rf mine, 
that in a dcraocratical state there ought to be no oAoes of 
profit, for the reasons I have given in an artido of my 
drawing in our constitution, it was my intcnti(m, when I 
accepted the oflSce of president, to devote the appointed 
salary to some public use : accordingly I had already, b». 
fore I made my last will, in July last, given large sums of 
it to colleges, schools, building of churches, &c., and in Vtmt 
will I bequeathed two thousand pomids more to the aCate^ 
for the purpose of making the Schuylkil navigable i bat on- 
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•etta» for haTlns^, miAikBcl. appointed n 
agent, with » Iiaodvtmr vmluy, vhich 
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pounds to tbib dispoBitiott and management of the inhabit- 
ants of the tofwn of Boston, and three millions to the dis- 
position of the government of the state ; not presominc to 
carry my Tiews farttier. 

All the directions herein g^ven respecting the dispoaittop 
and management of the donation to the inhabitants erf Boa- 
ton, I woold have observed respecting that to the inhaWt- 
ants of Philadelphia, only as Philadelphia is incorporated, 
I request the corporation of that city to undertake the man- 
agement, agreeable to the said directions ; and I do hereby 
vest them with full and ample powers for that purpose. 
And having considered that the covering its ground-plat 
with buildings and pavement, which carry off most rain, 
and prevent its soaking into the earth, and r^ewing and 
purifying the springs, whence the water of the wells must 
gradually grow worse, and in time be unfit for use, as I 
find has happeued in all old cities ; I recommend, that, at 
the end of ths first hniidred years, if not done before, the 
corporation of the city employ a part of theiiundred thou- 
sand pounds in bringing by pipes the water of WiffUiickon 
creek into the town, so as to supply the inhabitants, whidi 
I apprehend may be done without great difficulty, the level 
of that ercek >^ing much above that of the dty, and may be 
made higher by a dam. I also recommend making the 
Schuylkil completely navigable. At the end of the second 
himdrcd years, I would have the disposition of the four mil- 
lions and sixty-one thousand pounds divided between the 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia and the government 
of Pennsylvania, in the same manner as herein directed with 
respect to that of the inhabitants of Boston and the |;ovem- 
ment of Massachusetts. It is my desire that this institution 
should take place, and begin to operate within one year 
after my decease ; for which purpose due notice should be 
publi(dy given, previous to the expiration of that year, tl«at 
those for whose benefit this establishment is intended, may 
make their respective applications ; and I hereby direot my 
executors, the survivors and survivor of them, witUn six 
months after my dccoasc, to pay over the said aaiii of two 




ttumtud ixmndi iteiUag to «iKb pcnooB u (hull 1w c 
pointed bf the select men of BcwtoD, uiil theCcspontlDn 
ndtedelphlm, uid to lecdTfl uid take cbu^ of their i 
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ESSAYS, 
HUMOROUS, MOSA.L, AND LITEG 



ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 
To John Alletn, Eeo. 



Yon desire, jou tay, mjr imjiartiu 1 

nn the eubject of in early marriage, bj wa; 

made by nameroHS persons to yonr oini. 1 
remember, when you consulted me on the c 
that I thought youth on both side* to be n 
tiou. Indeed, from the majnagea tV 
under ray obserralion, I am rather ioc 
that eatly ones fitand the best cbance of ba 
The temper sad habits of the young are □( ' 
corae &o attff and uncamplying, aa when 
vanced in life ; they form more easily to ea 
and hence, man; occasions of disguat are 
And if youth has less of that prudence wbi 
ceasarj to maaage a family, yet the parenta 
friends of young married persons are ger 
liand to afibrd their advice, wfaicb amply 
that defect; and, by early marriages, youth i 
formed to regular and useful life ; and poaiil 
of thuse accidents or conneiiona, that nut 
injured the constitution, or reputation, or l 
hereby happily prevented. Particular drem 
of yurticular persons, may possibly sametin 
it prudent to delay eateriog iato that «W 




in gtaeni, nben natnra has rendered our bodies fit 
for it, tbe pretamption it in nature's fsiour, that 
•he hu not jndged amin in making ns deaire it. 
Lkte mairiigea are often attended, too, with this 
farther inconrenience, that there is not the Bame 
cbanoe that the parenta shonld lire to see thpii- ofT- 
aprinf educated. "Late children," says the Spnni^h 
pra*eib, " are early orphann." A. melanchal; re- 
flectian to those vhoie case it may be 1 With iik in 
America, marriages are generally in the morning of 
llfb ; onr children are therefore educated and srttled 
in the world b; noon : and thus, our busineis beinj; 
done, we have an afternoon and evening of cheerfU 
leiiure to onreelTci, inch aa onr friend at present 
enjojB. By these earl; marriages we are blessed 
with more ehildrrn ; and from (he mode among us, 
founded by natnre, of every mother auckling and 
noning her own child, more of thpm nre raised. 
Thence the swift progress of population among nd, 
noparaUeled in Europe. In fine, 1 am gUd you nre 
married, and congratnlate you most cardial!] njion 
it. You are now in tbe way of becoming a useful 
citiien ; and you have escaped the unnatural slate 
of celibacy for life — the fate of many here, who never 
intendsd it, but who having too long postponed the 
ohange of their conditions, find, at length, that it is 
too late to think of it. and «o live all their lives in 
> litnation that greatly lessens a man's value. An 
odd volume of a set of books, bears not the value of 
its proportion to the set; what think you of the odd 

it may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes ac- 
Mptable to your bride. I am old and heav^ , <n V 
■hDold en tfaia have prewnted Uiem va ^t*q^\. ^ 



imWr^jje ate *v ,goid «» r gooo **■ , 
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beeome od incambrance, uid answer none of tbe in- 
tmtioos for vhich thej wcr« gifen, it ia equallr 
kind and benerolcnt that > way i> provided by which 
we may get rid of them. Death is that way. We 
onraeliea, in Bome caseB, prudently choose a par- 
tial death. A maogled painful limb which cannot 
be natored, we willisgly cnt off. He who plucks 
ODt a tooth, parts with it Avely. siuce the pain goes 
with it -, and be who quits the whole body, parb^ at 
onca with all pains and posaibilitieB of paiaa and 
diicaies it was liable to, or capable of making hini 

Our friend aod we were invited abroad on a party 
of pleasnre, which is to last for erer. Hia chair 
was read; hret ; and be is goue before us. We could 
not all conveaiently start together ; and why should 

follow, and koow where to find him P 
Adieu, 

B. Fhanbltn. 

TO THE LATE DR. MATHER, OF BOSTON. 

flee. Sir, 
I receiTed jour kind letter, with your excellent 
ndTiee to tbe people of the United States, which I 
read with great pleasure, and hope it will he duly 
regarded. Such writings, thoogb they may be lightly 
pasaedoterby many readers, yet if they make a deep 
impraasioii on one actiie mind in a hundred, the ef- 
tectK may be considerable. 

though it relates to myself, will not be quite uuin- 
tereeting to you. When I was a boy, I met with a. 
book entitled "Esaay* to do good," KYaif&V^v^ 
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was written by your father. It had been so little 
regarded by a former possessor, that several leaves 
of it were torn out ; but the remainder gave me 
sucli a turn of thinking, as to have an influence on 
my conduct through life ; for I haye always set a 
greater value on the character of a doer of good, 
than any other kind of reputation ; and if I haTO 
been, as yon seem to think, an useful citizen, the 
public owes the advantage of it to that book. 

You mention your being in your seventy-eighth 
year. I am in my seventy-ninth. We are grown 
old together. It is now more than sixty years since 
I left Boston ; but I remember well both your fa- 
ther and grandfather, having heard them both in the 
pulpit, and seen them in their houses. The last 
time I saw your father was in the beginning of 1724, 
when I visited him after my first trip to Pennsyl- 
vania. He received me in his library ; and, on my 
taking leave, showed me a shbrter way out of the 
house, through a narrow passage, which was crossed 
by a beam over head. , We wens still talking as I 
withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and I turn- 
ing partly towards him, when he said hastily, ** Stoop ! 
stoop !" I did not understand him till I felt ray 
head hit against the beam. He was a man who ixever 
niifsed any occa^on of giving instruction ; and upon 
this he said to me, " You are young, and have the 
world before you ; stoop as you go through it, and 
you will miss many hard thumps.*' This advice, 
tluis beat into my bead, has frequently been of use 
to me ; and I often think of it when I see pride 
mortilied, and misfortunes brought upon people by 
their carrying their heads too high. 

I long much to see again my native place ; and 
once hoped to laj my bones there. I left it in 1 723, 
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ItMMdU)al733, 1743, 1753, 1763; and in 1773 
1 «H in EngUnd. In 1774 1 had sigbt of it, bat 
eoold Dot enter, it being in possession of the enemj. 
1 did hope to bare been there in 1783, bat could 
mot obtain my dismiSBion from this employment 
hBB t and now 1 fear 1 sbsll never hare tliaC hap. 
pinsnS' yij best wishes however attend my dear 
oonjttry, *' ftto perpeitta.*' It is now blessed with 
■D excellent constitution ; may it last for ever 1 

This powerhil monarchy continues its friendship 
fbr the United States. It is a friendship of the ut- 
moat importance to onr security, and should be 
carefully cultivated. Britain has not yet well di- 
gested the loaa of its domioion over us ; and haa 
■tiU at times some flattering hopes of recovering it. 
Aoddents may increase those hopes, and encourage 
dangerona attempts. A breach between ua and 
France would infallibly bring the English again 
npon oar backs ; and yet we have some wild beasts 
among our countrymen, who are endeavouring to 

Let ua preserve our reputation, by performing 
our engagemenia ; our credit, by fulfilling our coo- 
tracta ; and our friends, by gratitude and kindness ; 
for we know not how soon we may again base oo- 
cui(»i for all of them. 

With great and gincere esteem. 
I have the honour to be. 
Rev. Kir, 

Xoar most obedient and 
Most humble aervnnt, 

Pauy, Maj/ Ulh, 17B4. 
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THE WHISTLE. 

A true Story — Written to his Nqtkew. 

When I was a child, at seven years old, my frieods 
on a holiday filled my pockets with coppen. I went 
directly to a shop where they sold toys for children ; 
and, being charmed with the sound of a whittie, 
that I met by the way in the hands of another boy, 
I voluntarily offered him all my money for one. I 
then came home, and went whistling all over the 
bouse, much pleased with my whistle^ but disturb- 
ing all the family. My brothers, and sisters, and 
cousins, understanding the bargain I bad made, told 
me I had given four times as much for it as it was 
worth. This put me in mind what good things I 
might have bought with the rest of the money ; and 
they laughed at me so much for my folly, that I cried 
with vexation, and the reflection gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me» tiie 
impression continuing on my mind ; so that often, 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, 
I said to myself, Don^t give too much for thewki*' 
tie ; and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and obsM^ed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court fa- 
vours, sacrificing his time in attendance on levees ; 
his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his 
friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, TkU num 
gives too much for his whistle. 

When I saw another full of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in poUtical bustles, neglecting 




Lib own aflun, lud niimng them by tliit neglect ; 
Htfoyi indeed, uj( I, loo nmei/er bit whitlle. 

If I knew a miger, who gire up ererj kind of 
comfortable liiing, all the pleasare of doing good (o 
others, all the eateem of his feUow-citiieni, and the 
iofa of beneiolent tnendship, for the lake of accu- 
mnlating wealth ; Poor man, eaya I, j/an do indeed 
pty loo much/or j/onr icAigiie. 

When I meet a raaa of pleaaare. aacrificing eiery 
laudable imprDvemeDt of theininil, or of his fortune, 
to mere corporeal seaaationB ; Miilaien man, says 
I, you are providing pain for yourself instead of 
pieaturti yov give loo mneh for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of fine clolheg, fine furniture, 
floe equipagea. all above bis fortoDe, for which he 
-contracts debts, and euda his career in priaoii ; Alas, 
UTS I, he hat paid dear, very dear, for his ivhiilU. 
'when 1 see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, 
married to an ill-natured brute of a husband ; 
Whal aptly it is, says I, Ihal she has paid so much 
for a whislU. 

In ihort, I coAceired that great ]Art of the mi- 
aeries of mankind were brought upon them by the 
false estimates they had made of the value of things, 
and by their giving too much for their ii-liistle$. 

• A PETITION 



I addrese loyBelf to all the friends of youtb, and 
conjure them to direct their compaaaionate regardi 
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sisters of as ; and the two eyes of man do not more 
resemble, nor are capable of being upon better terms 
with each other, than my sister and myself, were it 
not for the partiality of our parents, who make the 
most injurious distinctions between us. From my 
infancy, I have been led to consider my sister as a 
being of a more elevated rank. I was suffered to 
grow up without the least instruction, while nothing 
was spared in her education. She had masters to 
teach her writing, drawing, music, and other accom- 
plishments ; but if, by chance, I touched a pencil, 
a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly rebuked ; and 
more than once I have been beaten for being awk- 
ward,' and wanting a gracefal manner. It is true 
my sister associated me with her upon some occa- 
sions ; but she always made a point of taking the 
lead, calling upon me only from necessity, or to 
figure by her side. 

But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints are 
instigated merely by vanity — No ; my uneasiness h 
occasioned by an object much more serious. It is 
the practice in our family, that the whole business 
of providing for its subsistence falls upon my sister 
and myself. If any indisposition should attack my 
sister — 'and I mention it in confidence upon this 
occasion, that she is subject to the gout, the rheu- 
matism, and cramp, withoat making mention of 
other accidents — what would be the fate of our poor 
family ? Must not the regret of our parents be ex- 
cessive, at having placed so great a difference be- 
tween sisters who are so perfectly equal ? Alas ! we 
must perish from distress : for it would not be in 
my power even to scrawl a suppliant petition for re- 
lief, having been obliged to employ the hand of aiio« 




ttiM IB Utnidibiiig the reqaeat which I havs now 
tlw iMmoar to prefiur to you. 

CondeBcend, tin, brmaka laj parents lenaible of 
the injOBtice of an eictuane tenderness, and of the 
naoewitjr of diitribating their cure and affection 
among all their children equally . 

I am, with a profound respect, 





Your most 


obedient Servant, 
T8K Lirr Hand. 


HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 


Thekb are two 


sorts of peoplt 


! ill the world, who, 


with equal degr 


ees of health i 


<nd wealth, and the 


other comforts of life, become, 


the one happy, and 


the other mUer 


able. Thia ari 




the different liewi in which they consider things. 




ntsi andtheeffectofCbosediffereiit 


views upon theii 


- D»n minds. 




Invhaterer i 




sn be placed, thej 








whatever couipa 


oy. they may fii 






ir less pleasing 


i at whatever table. 


they may meet - 


fitb meats and 


drinks of better and 



:, dishes better and worse dressed ; in 
whatever climate, they will find good and bad wea- 
ther; under whatever guvernmenC, they will fiad 
good and bad laws, and good and bad admiuintration 

they may aee faulca and beauties ; in almost every 
{ace, and evei j person, they may diaoover fine fea- 
tures and defects, good and bad qualities. 

Under these circuiUBtauces, the two aorta of peo- 
ple ftbove-mentioned fix their tA\*u\iQtv, "CwMa-tJun 
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are disposed to be happy, on the coiiTeiiiences of 
thing?, the pleasant parts of conyersation, the well- 
dressed dishes, the goodness of the wines, the fine 
weather, &c. , and enjoy all with cheerfulness. Those 
who are to be unhappy, think and speak only of the 
contraries. Hence they are continually discon- 
tented themselves, and, by their remarks, sour the 
pleasures of society, offend personally many people, 
and make themselyes everywhere disagreeable. If 
this turn of mind were founded in nature, such un- 
happy persons would be the more to be pitied. 
But as the disposition to criticise, and to be dis- 
gusted, is, perhaps, taken up originally by. imitation, 
and is, unawares, grown into a habit, wMch, though 
at present strong, may nevertheless be cured, when 
those who have it are convinced of its bad effect on 
their felicity ; I hope that this little admonition may 
be of service to them, and put them on changing a 
habit, which, though in the exercise it is chiefly an 
act of imagination, yet it has serioiis consequences 
in life, as it brings on real griefs and misfortunes. 
For as many are offended by, and nobody loves, this 
sort of ^people, no one shows them more than the 
most common civility and respect, and scarcely that ; 
and this frequently puts them out of humour, and 
draws them into disputes and contentions. If they 
aim at obtaining some advantage in rank or fortune, 
nobody wishes them success, or will stir a step or 
speak a word to favour their pretensions. If they 
incur public censure or disgrace, no one will defend 
or excuse, and many join to aggravate their miscon- 
duct, and render them completely odious. If these 
people will not change this bad habit, and conde- 
scend to be pleased with what is pleasing, without 
fretting themselves or others about the oontrariesy 




it !■ good tor otben to aroid an aeqnuntanca irith 
tbam, which is alwaT* dhagTMsble, and (ometimea 
Tcrr inconvenient, especi^; when one finds one's 
lelf enCangled in tbeir qoarrela. 

An old pbiloiopbical friend of mine wu grown. 
from eiperience, rerj csatious in this particular, 
and carefully aioided any intimac; with tnch peo- 
ple. He had. like olher pfailosopbera, a tbennome- 
ter to show him the heat of weather, and a barOTne- 
ter to mark when it was likely to prove good or bad ; 
bat there being no initmmenf invented to discover, 
at first sight, this onpleasing disposition in a person, 
he, for thst purpose, made use of his legs ; one of 
which was reraarksbly handsome ; the other by some 
accident, crooked and deformed. If a fltraiiger, at 
first interview, regarded hi* ngly leg mora than his 
faanilsome one, he doubted hiia. ]f be spoke of it, 
and took do notice of the handsome leg, that was 
anffioienC to determine m; philosopher to have no 
farther acquaintance with him. Every body has not 
this two-legged iostrament ; bnt every one, with a 
little attention, may observe signs of that carping, 
fault-finding disposition, and take the same resolu- 
tion of avoiding the acquaintance of thois infected 
with it. I therefore advise those critical, qnemlous, 
discontented, unhappy people, if they wish to be re- 
spected and beloved by others, and happy in them- 
selves, they should ieave off iookinff at the ^ff^Jf ^9- 

CONVERSATION OP A COMPANY OF 

EPHEMERA. 

With the Sohloqui/ qfont adeaneed in Age. 

To MAnAHE Brilliant. 

YoD may remember, my dear {n«i:k&, li^V vi'atw''. 
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lately spent that happy day, in the delightful garden 
and sweet society of the Moulin Joly, I stopt alittia 
in one of our walks, and staid some time behind the 
company. We had been shown numberless skde- 
tons of a kind of little fly, called an EphemerSy 
whose successive generations, we were told, were 
bred and expired within the day. I happened to 
see a living company of them on a leaf, who appeared 
to be engaged in conversation. Yon know I under- 
stand all the inferior animal tongues ; my too great 
application to the study of them is the best excuse 
I can give for the little progress I have made in 
your charming language. I listened through curi- 
osity to the discourse of these little creatures, but 
as they in their national vivacity spoke three or four 
together, I could make but little of their conversa- 
tion. I found, however, by some broken expres- 
sions that I heard now and then, they were dispn- 
ting warmly on the merit of two foreign musicians, 
one a cousint the other a muscheto ; in which dis- 
pute they spent their time, seeming as regardless of 
the shortness of their life as if they had been sure 
of living a month. Happy people, thought I, you 
live certainly under a wise, just, and mild govern- 
ment, since you have no public grievances to com- 
plain of, nor any other subject of contention but 
the perfections or imperfections of foreign music. 
I turned my head from them to an old grey-headed 
one, who was single on another leaf, and talking to 
himself. Being amused with his soliloquy, I put 
it down in writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse 
her to whom I am so much indebted for the most 
pleasing of all amusements, her delicious company 
and heavenly harmony. 
" It was,** says he, ** the opinion of learned phi- 
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l«Miplien of OUT nuM, who Uv«d imd flourUiied long 
bcEoce 0)7 tiaie, tlut this vast world, the Moulin 
Ji%, coald not itaelf Bubuat more than eighteen 
bran ; and I think there wu aame foundation for 
OlAt Opinion ; aince, by the apparent moCinn ot the 
gTMt Inminarj, that gives light to all nBiure. and 
which in my time has evidently declined consjder- 
^ly toward the ocean at the end of the eaith, it 
mail: then finish it* course, be eitinguiahed in the 
waters tliat surround us, and leave the world in cold 
and darkneaa, necessarily producing universal death 
and deatiuction. I have lived seven of thoae hams; 
a great age, being no less than four hundred and 
twenty oiinutes of time ) Haw rerj few of us con- 
tkiuing so long I 1 have aecn generstiona born, 
flourish, and eipire. Mj present friends are the 
cfaildreo and grandchildren of the friends of my 
youth, wbo are now, alas, no more 1 and I oiusc 
■OOD foUow tham'i for, by the common course of 
nature, though sfill in health, I cannot expect to 
live abois seven or eight minules longer. What 
now avails allmy toil and IiUjonr, in amaasing honey- 
dew on this leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy. What 
the political atruggles 1 bale been engaged in, for 
the good of my corn-patriot inhsbitante of this bush, 
or my philosophical studies, for tbo benelic of our 
noe in genenl ; for in politics (wliat can laws do 
without moroU I) our present race of ephemerie 

thoAeofothor and older bushes, and consequently as 
wratohedl And in phitoeophy how small our pro- 
grew I Alas I art ia long, and life is short 1 My 
friends would comfort nte with the idea of a name, 
they say, 1 shall leave beliiud me ; and they tell me 
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I have lived long enough to nature and to glory. 
But what will fame be to an ephemerae who no 
longer exists ? and what will become of all history 
in the eighteenth hour, when the world itself, even 
the whole Moulin Joly^ shall come to its end, and 
be buried in an universal ruin ?*' 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid 
pleasures now remain, but the* reflection of a long 
life spent in meaning well, the sensible conversa- 
tion of a few good lady ephemerse, and ivpw and 
then a kind smile and a tune from the ever amiable 
Brilliant. 

B. Fbanklin. 

MORALS OF CHESS. 

Playing at chess is the most ancient and universal 
game known among men ; for its original is beyond 
the memory of history ; and it lias, for numberless 
ages, been the amusement of all the civilized nations 
of Asia, the Persians, the Indians, and the Chinese. 
Europe has bad it above a thousand years ; the 
Spaniards have spread it over their part of America, 
and it begins to make its appearance in these States. 
It is so interesting in itself, as not to need the view 
of gain to induce engaging in it ; and thence it is 
never played for money. Those, therefore, who 
have leisure for such diversions, cannot find one that 
is more innocent ; and the following piece, written 
with a view to correct (among a few young friends) 
some little improprieties in the practice of it, shows, 
at the same time, that it may, in its effects on the 
mind, be not merely innocent, but advantageous to 
the vanquished as well as the victor. 
The game of chess is not merely an idle amuse- 
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ment. Several very Tilaabte quBlitiea of the mind. 
uief qI in the coarie of human life, are to be acquired 
id bfit, so aa to becouie habit», ready 
For life is ■ kind of cheas, ill 



coutend witb, and in which there is a 
Tiat Tuiety of good and ill eventB, that ere, in aome 
degree, the effecta of pradeuce or the nant of it. 
By playing at cbcsa, then, we learn, 

I. fbreiight, which iooka a little into futurity, 
coniidera the consequences that may attend an ac- 
tion : for it IB continntlly occurring lo the player, 
'^If I move thit piece, what will be the adiantage of 
my new aitoatioD ; What use can my adTerury make 
of it to annoy me ? What other moves can I make 
to(a|ipartiC,and to defend mjaelf fromhiaattacka?" 

II. Circum^tction, which sarveya the whole 
oheaaboard, or scene of action, the relations of the 
•ereral pieces and situations, the dangers they are 
mpectirely exposed to, the several possibilities of 
their aiding each other, the prubnbilitiea that the 
adversary may take this or that move, and attack 
this or the other pieces and what different mesus 
can be used to avoid his stroke, or turn its conae- 
qneDcea against him. 

III. Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. 
This hjjiit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
laws or the game, such as, " If you touch a piece 
you must move it somewhere i if yon act it down you 

rules should be observed ; as the game more betoiiies 
the image of human life, and particularly of war ; 
in wliich, if you have jacautiousiy put yourself into 
a bad and dangerous position, youcinnot obtain your 
enemy's leave to withdravi joot Uoo^, kiA -^akx. 
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them more securely, but you must abide all the con- 
sequences of your rashness. 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not 
being discouraged bg present bad appearances in the 
state of our affairs^ the habit of hoping for afawmr- 
able change, and that of persevering in the search qf 
resources. The game is so full of events, there is 
such a variety of turns in it, the fortune of it is so 
subject to sudden vicissitudes, and ona so frequently, 
after long contemplatiop, discovers the means of ex- 
tricating one's self from a supposed insurmountable 
difficulty, that one is encouraged to continue the 
contest to the last, in hope of victory by our own 
skill, or at least of giving a stale mate, by the neg- 
ligence of our adversary. And whoever considers, 
what in chess he often sees instances of, that parti- 
cular pieces of success are apt to produce presump- 
tion, and its consequent inattention, by which the 
loss may be recovered, will learn not to be too much 
discouraged by the present success of his adversary, 
nor to despair of final good fortune, upon every 
little check he receives in the pursuit of it. 

That we may, thereforef be induced more fre- 
quently to choose this beneficial amusement, in pre- 
ference to others, which are not attended with the 
same advantages, every circumstance which may in- 
crease the pleasure of it should be regarded ; and 
every action or word that is un&ir, disrespectful, 
or that in any way may give uneasiness, should be 
avoided, as contrary to the immediate intention* of 
both the players, which is to pass the time agreeably. 

Therefore, first. If it is agreed to play aooording 
to the strict rules ; then those rules are to be ex- 
actly observed by both parties, and should not be in- 
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■lited on tor one side, whil« deviated from by the 
othET — for this ia not aqoitable. 

SecondlT, If it i> sgreed not to oburve tbc rules 
eioctlf, but one part; demBuds indalgences, he 
■boQld thenbeasnilling to allow them to the other. 

Thirdly, No false mote shoold ever be made to 
extrieate yoonelf oat of a diflieiiltf, or to gain an 
advaatage. There can be do pleaanre ia playing 
with a pcnoaoDce detected in guch unfair practiceB. 

Fourthly, If your adversary ia long in playing, you 
DUghtnot to hurry himi nor to express any uneaai- 
neasat his delay. You should not sing, nor whistle, 
nor look at your watch, nor take up a book (o read, 
nor make a tappiog with your feet on the floor, or 
frith your fingera on the table, nor do any thing that 
may disturb his attention. For all these things dis- 
pleue ; and they do not show your skill in playing, 
but your craftiQesa or your radeaess. 

Fifthly, Yoa onght not to endeavour to amuse 
and deceive your adversary, by pretending to have 
made bad moves, and saying that you have now lost 
the game, in order to make him secnrc and careless, 
and inattentive to yonr schemes ; for this is fraud 
and deceit, not ikill in the game. 

Sixthly, Yon must not, when you have gained a 
victory, use any triumphing or insulting expression, 
nor show too much pleasare ; but endeavour to con- 
solbyQ.Br adversary, and make him less dissatisfied 
with himself, by every kind of civil expression that 

the game better than 1, but yoa are a little ioatten- 
ttve : or yon play too last ; or, you had the best of 
the game, bnt something happened to divert yonr 
tbonghta, and that tamed it in my favour.' 

SenatMf, If yon an t, ■^e^'un njI^^ t^Oann 
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play, observe the most perfect silence. For if yon 
give advice, you offend both parties ; him against 
whom you gave it, because it may cause the loss of 
his game ; and him in whose favour you give it, 
because, though it be good, and he follows it, he 
loses the pleasure he might have had, if you had 
permitted him to think until it had occurred to 
himself. Even after a move, or moves, you must 
not, by replacing the pieces, show how it might 
have been placed better; for that displeases, and 
may occasion disputes and doubts about their true 
situation. All talking to the players lessens or 
diverts their attention, and is therefore unpleasing. 
Nor should you give the least hint to either party, 
by any kind df noise or motion. If you do, you 
are unworthy to be a spectator. If you have a 
mind to exercise or show your judgment, do it in 
playing your own game, when you have an oppor- 
tunity, not in criticizing or meddling with, or coun- 
selling, the play of others. 

Lastly, If the game is not to be played rigor- 
ously, according to the rules above-mentioned, then 
moderate your desire of victory over your adversary, 
and be pleased with one over yourself. Snatch not 
eagerly at every advantage offered by his unskilful - 
ness or inattention; but point out to him kindly, 
that by such a move, he places or leaves a piece 
in danger and unsupported ; that by another he will 
put his king in a perilous situation, &c. By this 
generous civility (so opposite to the unfairness above 
forbidden) you may, indeed, happen to lose the 
game to your opponent, but you will win what is 
better, his esteem, his respect, and his affection ; 
together with the silent approbation and good*wiU 
of impartial spectators. 
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THE ART OP PROCURING PLEASANT 

DREAMS. 

INSCRIBED TO MISS * * * . 
BEING WRITTEN AT HER REQITEST. 

As a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
which we have sometimes pleasing and sometimes 
painful dreams, it becomes of some consequence to 
obtain the one kind, and avoid the other; for 
whether real or imaginary, pain is pain, and plea- 
sure is pleasure. If we can sleep without dreaming, 
it is well that painful dreams are avoided. If, while 
we sleep, we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, as 
the French say, iant gagne, so much added to the 
pleasure of life. 

To this end it is, in the first place, necessary to 
be careful in preserving health, by due exercise and 
great temperance ; for in sickness, the imagination 
is disturbed ; and disagreeable, sometimes terrible, 
ideas are apt to present themselves. Exercise should 
precede meals, not immediately follow them : the 
first promotes, the latter, unless moderate, obstructs 
digestion. If after exercise we feed sparingly, the 
digestion will be easy and good, the body lightsome, 
the temper cheerful, and all the animal functions 
performed agreeably. Sleep, when it follows, will 
be natural and undisturbed. While indolence, with 
full feeding, occasions night-^mares and horrors in- 
expressible : we fall from precipices, are assaulted 
by wild beasts, murderers, and demons, and expe- 
rience every variety of distress. Observe, how- 
ever, that the quantities of food and exercise are 
relative things; those who move much may, and in- 
deed ought to, eat more : those who use little exer- 
cise, should eat littU. lu sftu«T«\, isvuq^U3A> vcs^^^ 
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the improvement of cookery, eat aboat twice as 
much as nature requires. Suppers are not bad, if 
we have not dined ; but restlem nights naturally fol- 
low hearty suppers, after full dinners. Indeed, as 
there b a di£ference in constitutions, some rest well 
after these meals; it costs tkem only a frightful 
dream and an apoplexy, after which they sleep till 
doomsday. Notliing is more common in tiie newspa- 
pers, than instances of people, who, after eating a 
hearty supper, are found dead a-bed in the morning. 
Another means of preserving health, to be attend- 
ed to, is the having a constant supply ol fresh air in 
your bed-chamber. It has been a great mistake, the 
sleeping in rooms exactly closed, and in beds sur- 
rounded by curtains. No outward air, that niay 
come in to you, is so unwholesome as the unchanged 
air, often breathed, of a close chamber. As boiUag 
water does not grow hotter by longer boiling, if the 
particles that receive greater heat can escape ; so 
living bodies do not putrefy, if the particles, as fast 
as they become putrid, can be thrown off. Nature 
expels them by the pores of the skin, and lungs, and 
in a free open air, they are carried off; but, in a 
close room, we receive them again and again, though 
they become more and more corrupt. A number of 
persons crowded into a small room, thus spoil the 
air in a few minutes, and even render it mortal, ae 
in the Black Hole at Calcutta. A single person is 
said to spoil only a gallon of air per minute, and 
therefore requires a longer time to spoil a chamber* 
ful; but it is done, however, in proportion, and 
many putrid disorders have henee their origin. It 
is recorded of Methusalem, who, being the longest 
liver> may be supposed to have best preserved his 
health, that he slept always in the o^n air : fat 




wlwn hi had lived fire hundred years, an angel sniit 
to him, " Arise, Methnaalem, and bnild thee an 
boDBC, for thou atudt live jet five hundred rears 
longer." But MethuMlem uiBwered and uid, " If 1 
■m to live bat five hundred jearg longer, it is not 
worth while to bnild me an hauae— I will sleep ia 
the open mr n I have been used to do." Phjaiciani, 
after hafing for ages contended that the adt ehoold 
not be indulged with freeh air, haie at length dis- 
corered tliat it may do them good. It ii therefore to 
be hoped, that they may in time diacOTCr likswiae, 
that it is not hnrtfol to those who are in health ; 
and that we may then be cured of the iBraphobia 
that at present distresaea weak mindi, and makei 
tbem ehoose to be stifled and poisoned, rather than 
leara open the window of a bed-chamber, or put 
iowB the glssa of a coacb. 

Confined air, when latnrated with perspirable 
matter, * will not receive more ; and that matter 
mnit remain in our bodies, and occasion diseaaei : 
but It gives some previous notice of its being about 
to be hurtful, by producing certain uneasincta. 
■light indeed at first, auch as with regard to the 
longa, ia a trifling aensttion, and to the pores of the 
skin a kind of readeaaness which ia difficult to de- 
scribe, and few that feel it know the cauae of it. 
Bat we may recollect, that sometimeB, on waking in 
the night, we have, if warmly covered, found it 
dt&colt to get to sleep again. We tarn often, 
without finding repoae in any posTtion. This fidget- 
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better, is occasioned wholly by afi uneasiness in the 
skin, owing to the retention of the perspirable mat- 
ter — the bed-clothes having received their quantity, 
and, being saturated, refusing to take any more. 
To become sensible of this by an experiment, let a 
person keep his position in a bed, but throw off the 
bedrclothes, and suffer firesh air to approach-the part 
uncovered of his body ; he will then feel that part 
suddenly refreshed; for the air will immediately 
relieve the skin, by receiving, licking up, and car- 
rying off the load of perspirable matter that in- 
commoded it. For every portion of cool air that 
approaches the warm skin, in receiving its part of 
that vapour, receives therewith a degree of heat, 
that rarefies and renders it lighter, when it will be 
pushed away, with its burthen, by cooler and there- 
fore heavier fresh air ; which, for a moment, sup- 
plies its place, and then, being likewise changed, 
and warmed, gives way to a succeeding quantity. 
This is the order of nature, to prevent aniiMlt being 
infected by their own perspiration. He will now be 
sensible of the difference between the part exposed 
to the air, and that which, remaining sunk in the 
bed, denies the air access ; for this part now mani- 
fests its uneasiness more distinctly by the compari- 
son, and the seat of the uneasiness is more plainly 
perceived, than when the whole surface of the body 
was affected by it. 

Here then is one great and general cause of un- 
pleasing dreams. For when the body is uneasy, the 
mind will be disturbed by it, and disagreeable ideas 
of various kinds will, in sleep, be the natural con- 
sequences. The remedies, preventive and curative, 
follow : — 
•/. By eating moderately, Qba \MioT« ^d^riied for 
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health's aabe,) tees perspinible m&tter is produced in 
a given time ; hence the bed-clothee receive it longer 
before thej are saturated ; and we may, therefore, 
(deep longer, before we are made uneBBf by their 
refusing to reoeive any more. 

2. By using thinner and more porom bed-clothes, 
which will Buffer the perspirable matter more easily 
to pass through them, we are less incommoded, such 
being longer tolerable. 

3. When you are awakened by this uneaainess, 
and find you cannot easily sleep again, get ont of 
bed, beat up and turn your pillow, shake the bed- 
clothes well, with at least twenty shakes, then throw 
the bed open, and leave it to eool ; in the meanwhile, 
continning uadrest, walk about your chamber, till 
your skin has bad time to discharge its load, which 

WhenAou begin to feel tbe cold air unpleasant, then 
ntur£k.1k]ar bed ; and yon will soon {aH asleep, 
and jRmieep wUl be sweet and pleasant. All (be 
sceDes presented to your fancy, will be of the pleas- 
ing kind. I am often as agreeably entertained with 
them, as by the scenery of an opera. If you bap- 
pen to be too indolent to get out of bed, you may, 
instead of it, lift up your bed-clothes with one arm 
and leg, so as to draw in a good deal of fresh air, 
and by letting them fall, force it out again ; tbis 
repeated twenty times, will so clear them of the 

your Bleeping well for some time afterward. But 
this Utter method is not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and cau afford to 
have two beds, will findgreat luxury in riaiog, when 
they wake in a hot bed, and going into the oQiiloiss.. 
Such 5biftingof bedaw(Mdtii»o\» o? ^tA^x*** 
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to persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes and frequently 
procures sleep. A very large bed, that will admit a 
removal so distant from the first situation, as to be 
cool and sweet, may, in a degree, answer the same end. 

One or two observations more will conclude this 
little piece. Care must be taken, when you lie 
down, to dispose your pillow so as to suit your man- 
ner of placing your head, and to be perfectly easy ; 
then place your limbs so as not to bear inconveni- 
ently hard upon one another ; as for instance, the 
joints of your ancles: for though a bad position 
may at first give but little pain, and be hardly no- 
ticed, yet a continuance will render it less tolerable, 
and the uneasiness may come on you while you are 
asleep, and disturb your imagination. 

These are the rules of the art. But though they 
will generally prove effectual in producing tibe end 
intended, there is a case in which the most punctual 
observance of them will be totally fruitless. I need 
not mention the case to you, my dear firiend ; but 
my account of the art would be imperfect without 
it. The case is, when the person who desires to have 
the pleasant dreams, has not taken care to preserve, 
what is necessary, above all things, 

A Good Conscience. 



ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 

WRITTEN ANNO 1748. 

Remember that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a-day by his labour, and goes abroad, 
or sits idle one half of that day, though he spends 
but sixpence during his diversion or idleness, ought 
not to reckon that the only expense ; he has really 
spent, or rather thrown away, fiv« shiUing^ besidef. 




JT Out credit is miiiiej. If & man lets 
bil moiiB7 lie in my handg. after it i> doe, he gives 
me the interest, or bo much as I can make of it 
' during that time. This amountg to a cODSiderable 
tarn where a man has goad and large credit, and 
makea good use of it, 

Kemember that moDcyii of a prolific, generating 
nature. Monef cap beget money, and ita offapring 
con beget more, and so on. Five ahillinga tnnied 
is ail ; turned again it is acren and three-pence : 
and lo on till it becomea a hundred paunds. The 
more there ia of it, the more it producea eierj turn- 
ing, so that the profit! rise qnicker and quicker. 
He that kills a breeding auw, deslroja all her off- 
spring to the thousandth generation. He thU mur- 
diera a crown, destroya all that it might bare pro- 
duced, even ecores of pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a year ia but a groat 
a day. Kor this little sum (which may be daily wasted 
either in time or eiLpeuse, unperceived), a maa of 
credit may, on hia own aecurity, have the constant 
pOsseesiOQ and use of a hondred pounds. So much 
in slock, briskly turned by an induatriooa man, 
produces great adiantage. 

Remember this saying : " The good paymaater is 
lord of another man's purse." He that is known to 
pay punctually and exactly to the time he promises, 
may, at anytime, and on anyoccasion, raise all the 
money bis friends can apare. This is sometimea of 
great use. After industry and frugality, nothing 
contributes mote to the raising uf a young man in 
the world, than punctuality and juatise in all his 
dealings : therefore never keep borrowed money an 
hour beyond the time you promised, lest a disap- 
pointment shut up yonr (riend's ^mw.^'n «.««. 
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The most trifling actions that affect a man's ere- 
dit, are to be regarded. The sound of your ham- 
mer at Ave in the morning, or nine at night, heard 
by a creditor, makes him easy six months longer ; 
but if he sees you at a billiard table, or hears your 
voice at a tavern, when you should be at work, he 
sends for his money the next day ; demands it be- 
fore he can receive it in a lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what 
you owe ; it makes ybu appear a careful as well as an 
honest man, and that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you pos- 
sess, and of living accordingly. It is a mistake 
that many people who have credit fall into. To 
prevent this, keep an exact account, for some time, 
both of your expenses and your income. If you 
take the pains at first to mention particulars, it will 
have this good effect ; you will discover how won- 
derfully small trifling expenses mount up to large 
sums, and will discern what might have been, and 
may for the future be, saved, without occasioning 
any great inconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth is as plain as the way 
to market. It depends chiefly on two words, tn- 
dustry and frugality ; that is, waste neither HfiM 
nor money i but make the best use of both. Without 
industry and frugality nothing will do, and with them 
every thing. He that gets idl he can honestly, and 
saves all he gets (necessary expenses excepted), 
will certainly become rich — if that Being, who 
governs the world, to whom all should look for a 
blessing on- their honest endeavours, doth not in 
his wise providence otherwise determine. 

An Old Tradesman. 
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Thb oio of money is all the advanUge there U in 
haling manej. For eii poands a-jear you may 
biTethe use of one hundred pounds, provided yon 
are a man of known prudence and honesty. He 
that spends a groat a-day idly, spends idly ahove six 
poands a year, nbich is the price for the ose of one 
hundred pounds. Me that wsBtei idly a groat'e 
worth of hia time per day, ona day with, another, 
wastes the priiilege of using one hundred pounds 
each day. He that idly loses fiye sbilliDgs' worth 
of time, loses lire shillings, and might as prudently 
throw five shillings into tbe sea. He tbat loses live 
■hillings, not only loses Chat sum, but all the ad- 
vantsges tbat might be made by turning it in deal, 
ing ; which, by the time that a yoong man becomes 
old, vrillai - - ■■ '■ 
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Lt he sells equivalent to Che principal ar 
of hie money for the time he is to he kept out of it ; 
therefore, he ChaC buys upon ciediC, pays interest for 
what he buys ; and he that pays ready money, 
might let that money oat to use ) so that be that 
possesses any thing he has bought, pays interest 
for the use of it. Yet in buying goods, it is best to 
pay ready money, because, he that sells upon credit, 
eipacts to lose five per cent, by bad debta ; there- 
fore he charges, on all he sells upon credit, an ad- 
vance that shall make up that deficiency. Those 
who pay for what they buy upon credit,- pay their 
share of this advance. He that pays ready money, 
ricapee, or may escape, that, c^m^e. 
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A penny saved is twopence clear ; 
A pin a day's a proat a year. 



THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN 
EVERY MAN'S POCKET. 

At this time, when the general complaint is that — 
** money is scarce,'* it will be an act of kindness to 
infbrm the moneyless how they may reinforce their 
pockets. I will acquaint them with the true secret 
of money- catching — ^the certain way to fill empty 
purses — and how to keep them always full. Two 
simple rules, well observed, will do the business. 

First, Let honesty and industry be thy constant 
companions ; and, secondly, spend one penny less 
than thy clear gains. 

Then shall thy hidc'bound pocket soon begin to 
thrive, and shall never again cry with the empty 
belly-ache : neither will creditors insult thee, nor 
want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze 
thee. The whole hemisphere will shine brighter, and 
pleasure spring up in every coiner of thy heart. 
Now, therefore, embrace these rules, and be happy. 
Banish the bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, 
and live independent. Then shalt thou be a man, 
and not hide thy face at the approach of the rich, 
nor suffer the pain of feeling little when the sons of 
fortune walk at thy right hand : for independency, 
whether with little or much, is good fortune, and 
placeth thee on even ground with the prqiudest of 
the golden fleece. Oh, then, be wise, and let in- 
dustry walk with thee in the morning, and attend 
thee until thou reachest the evening hour for rest. 
Let honesty be as the breath of thy soal, and never 
forget to have a penny, when all thy cnpenses are 
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emuDenitcd aod paid : then ibalt thou mch the 
point ol bappinesB, and indapendence iball be thj 
■faiald and bncklir. th; helmet and crown ; tben 
akall thir Bool walk npright, nor Btoap to tbe sillcen 
wretch because he hath riches, nor pocket an abuse 
becBD9B the haad which often it wean a ring, aet 

AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 

A tramUtloa of thia Letter appeared In one of the daiJv 
were of Paris, ai»pttlieyeari7a4. 



MEBEIEUag, 

YoD often entertain im witbaccounta of diacoTaries. 
Permit me to communicate to the pablic, through 
jonr paper, one that has lately been mads by mjeelf, 
and which, I conceive, may be of ^reat utihtf . 

where the new lamp of Meagre. Qoinquet and Lange 
waa introduced, and moch admired for ita splen- 
donr 1 but a general inqnirywaa made, whether the 
oil it consumed was not in proportion to tbe light 
it afForded, in which case there would be no aaving 
in tbe use of it. No one present could satisf; ua 
in that point, which all agreed ought to be known, 
it being averTdrsirable thing to lessen, if potsible, 
the expense of lighting our apartments, while ever; 
other article of familj' expense ia so greaL 

1 was pleased to tee this general concern for 
econmny, for I lo«e economy eiceedi^|y. 

I went home, and to bed, three or fKr hcura af- 
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ter midnight, with my head full of the subject. 
A sudden noise waked me about six in the morning, 
when I was surprised to find my room filled with 
light ; and J imagined at first, that a number of 
those lamps had been brought into it ; but, rubbing 
my eyes, I 'pereeived that the light came in at the 
windows. I looked out to see what might be the 
ocJeasion of it, when I -saw the sun just rising above 
the horiaon, from whence he poured his rayis plen- 
tifully into my chamber, my domestic having neg- 
Itgently omitted the preceding evening to close the 
shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 
found that it was about six o'clock ; and still think- 
ing it something extraordinary that the sun shonld 
rise so etfrly, 1 looked into the almanack, where I 
found it to be the hour given for his rising on that 
day. I looked forward too, and found he was to rise 
still earlier every day till towards the end of June ; 
and that at no time in the year he retarded his rising 
so long as till eight o'clock. Your readers, who 
with me have never seen any signs of sunshine be- 
fore noon, and seldom regard the astronomical part 
of the almanack, will be as much astonished as I 
was, when they hear of his rising so early ; and e8» 
pecially when I assure them, that he give$ tiff hi cs 
aoon a» he rises, I am convinced of this. I am 
certain of my fact. One cannot be more certain of 
any fact. I saw it with my own eyes. And hav* 
ing repeated this observation the three following 
mornings, I found always precisely the same reralC 
Yet it so happens, that when I speak of this dis- 
covery to others, I can easily perceive by their 
countenances, though they forbear expressing it in 
words, that they do not quvte believe me. Oas^ 
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indeed, who ii a l«rned natDril philaiapber, hu 
■nnredrae, that I must certuolybe miiUken u to 
the drcumibuices of the light coming into my roam : 
for it beiKEWell known, u he snys, that there conid 
be no lEght abroad at thitt hour, it followi that none 
eonld enter from Kithont ; andtbat of consequence, 
my windowa being accidentally left open, instead of 
letting in the light, had only served to let ODt tbe 
darknres i and he osed many ingenious argnmenCa 
to ■how me how I might, by that means, have been 
deceived. I own that hepuiiled me a little, bat he 
did not satisfy me ; and the mbaequent obaenationa 
I made se aboTe mentioned, contirmed ma in my 
fint opinionT 

This event hai gJTen riae, in my mind, to several 
■eijans and Important reflection*. I considered Chat, 
if 1 had not been awakened so early in the momiqg, 
1 shoald iiave slept sir hours longer by the light of 
the sun, and in eichange have lived sii hours the 
followingoight by candle-light ; and the latter being 
a much more eipensive light than the fanner, mj 
love of economy induced me to muiter up what little 
arithtnetic I waa master uf, and to make somecalcn. 
lations, which 1 shall ^ve you, after obterving, that 
ntilityis, in my opinion, the teat of value inmaCtera 
of invention, and that a discovery which can be ap- 
plied to no use, oris notgood for something, is good 
for nothing, 

I took for tbe basis of my calculation, tbe suppo. 
fi^on, that there are lOO.ODO families in Paris, and 
that these famitie* consume in the night half a pousd 
of bougies, or candles, per hour. 1 think this is a 
moderate allowance, taking one family with another ; 
for though 1 believe some consume less, 1 know that 
many conanme a great deal nune. Ttum«iluiii>:^n>% 
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seven hours per day, M llie medium qomtitj, be^ 
tween the tinMof thesu'slisiitgiiidoursylierisiiig 
during the six ftdiowiaf months from six to eight 
hours before noon, sad there behig ssnren hours of 
course per nl^t, in iriiidiwe hufa amdlBS, the ae- 
oount wiU ttnid thus ^**- 



In the six meoths Liiiissu tte t weattetti of 
March and the twentielh of Bcptosftber. thee 
arenU^its, « 183 

Hours of CMhBi||ittaiwlrich'«rs hem esnilss^ 7 

Multiplication gtvesforthstotslnumberonioiin, i^ii 

These i.S8l,hoaismiilti|iasd bf lSS,fOS, thenon- 
herofhihabttsatsglfen. im,imjtm 

One hondred and tWwty-cifht mflTk*** sn4ono 
hundred thoosand hours nient at Paris by can^ 
dle-Jigfat, wtikA «t half a po^ad of wtx sad 
tallow par hour, glTestlMwsii^ofl 0MMiWiO 

mztv-four mffllons and fifty thoosaad of pounds, 
whidi, wtffmartiy tiis n^hole at the nedtam . 
price of thirtf sols tiis p^^ i ^, atakss the sum 
of ninety.8fx millions and serentj-flTe tbon^ 
sandttnestoomois, ' gO^OTB^OlO 

An immense sum. ! that the eitj of Fsris might 
save every year, by the economy of using suusfaLie 
instead of candles. 

If it should be said, that people are apt to be ob- 
stinately attsohed to old customs, and that it wiU be 
difficulttto induce them to rise before noon, conse- 
quently, my discovery can' be of Httletne ; I answer. 
Nil despenmdum. I believe all who have commqn 
sense, as soon as they have learnt dnm this paper, 
that it is day-light when the sun risee, will contoiTe 
to rise with him ; and, to compel the rest, I would 
propose the following regulations : — 

First. Let tf tax be laid of a louis per window , 

on every window that Is provided with shutliiiiii to 

iroop oat tho light of tha iQBBu %«Mm&: IttllM 
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ii, let guards be placed ta the ehnpa of the wax and 
teUuv-cbaudleri, uid no familir be permitted to be 
supplied with mare than one pound of candles per 
week. Third. Let guards also be posted to stop 
ail the coaches, &c., that wonid paas tbe streets after 
sunset, except those of phjeiciane, surgeons, and 
nudwives. Fonrth. Everf oiorniug. ai booq as the 
son rises, let all the hells in ever; church be set a 
ringing ; snd if that is not sufficient, let cannon b« 
flred in every street, to mke the sluggards effectu- 
ally, and make them open Iheirejes to see their Cm* 
interest. 

All the difficulty will be m the first two or three 
days ; after which the reformation will be as Datural 
and easy as the present irregularity ; for e« n'al 
que le premier pat qui e</uie. Obl^ aman to rise 
at four in the morning, and it ia more than probable 
he shall gn willingly to bed at eight in the evening ; 
and. having had eight haura' sleep, he will rise more 
willingly at four the faliowiog moiiiing. But this 

litres is not the whole of what may be Hved by my 
economical project. Yon may obserie, that I hare 
calculated upon only one half of the year, and much 
may be saied in Che other, Chough the days arc shorter. 
Besides, the immense stock of wax and tallow lefC 
unconsumed during the snmmer. will probably make 
candles much chea|>er for Che ensuing winter, and 
continne cheaper as long as the proposed reforma- 
tion shall be supported. 

Far the great benefit of this discOTery, thus freely 
commauicated and beaCowed by nw Q'a<Cn«\>^Ja&,A. 
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demand wMter plaoe« penaloii, ezeikatlTe privilege^, 
or any other reward iHi«tefV«r. leipeotonlytohvre 
the honour of it. And yet I know there are little 
eavioasininda who willt atfiuiial» deny me this, and 
fay, that my inventioa waa known to the ancients, 
and periiape they may bring penagea out of old hooka 
in proof of it. I wUl not «ipate wi^ theae pec^ile 
that the ancients knew not tiie son wonld rise at 
certain hoqrs ; tiiey possibly had, as we haTO, al- 
manacks that mpsdietad it : but it does not fbUdw 
from thence, oat tliey knew ilef«Mli^sft#et soon «s 
he ro9e. This iswliat I daim as nnrdisooT^ry. If 
the ancients knew it, it most have been long sinee 
forgotten, fbr it oerUdnly waa nnknewn to the mo- 
dems, at least to tiie Parisians ; whidi to more, I 
need but use one plain single argnment; They are 
as well instmcted,* judidons, and pradenta people 
as' exists anywliere in the woild» all piofassinf , IOds 
myself, to be loters of eeonomys and, from the 
many heaTy taxes fe<piired from don by the neoead- 
ties of the state, have surdy reason to be eoonomiesL 
I say, it is impossible that so sensii^ apeofde, under 
sQch drcnmstanoes, should have Ured so long by Ae 
smoky, unwholesome, and eaormoudy expensife 
light of candles, if thi^ had really known that th^ 
might hare had as much pure li^ of the sun for 
nothing. I am^ &0. 

AM ABomra. 

SKETCH OP AN ENGUSH SCHOOL. 

FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE TmVSTEBI OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA ACADBKT. 

It is expected that every sdiolhr to be admitted Into 
this school, be at least able to praoounoe nad di- 
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ON MODERN INNOVATIONS 

IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND IN PRINTING. 
TO NOAH WEBSTER, JUN., ESQ., AT HARTFORD. 

PhUadelphiay Dee, 26, 1789. 

Dear Sir, 
I received some time since your Dissertation on the 
English Language, It is an excellent work, and will 
be greatly useful in turniug the thoughts of our 
countrymen to correct writing. Please to accept 
my thanks for it, as well as for the great honour you 
have done me in this dedication. I ought to have 
made this acknowledgment sooner, but much indis- 
position prevented me. 

I cannot but applaud jbvLV zeal for preserving the 
purity of our language both in its expression and 
pronunciation, and in correcting the popular errors 
several of our states are continually falling into with 
respect to both. Give me leave to mention some of 
them, though possibly they may have already oc- 
curred to you. I wish, however, that, in some fu- 
ture publication of yours, you would set a discouiw 
tenancing mark upon them. The first I remember, 
is the word improved. 

When I left New England in the year 1723, this 
word had never been used among us, as far as I know, 
but in the sense of ameliorated or made better y ex- 
cept once in a very old book of Dr. Mather's, en- 
titled, ** Remarkable Providences J* ^ As that man 
wrote a very obscure hand, I remember that when I 
read that word in his book, used instead of the word 
employed^ I conjectured that it was an error of the 
printer, who had mistook a short / in the writing 
for an r, and a y with too short a tail for a v, whereby 
e/np/oyed was converted into imgroved ; but when 
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I returned to Boitan in 1733. I foonil thk chmge 
had obtained ftroar, end wu then become common ; 
for I met with It often In peraaiDg tbe newipapere, 
where it frequently made en ippeerance nther ridi- 
Onlona. Sneb, for initance, u the Bdrertiaement of 
■ conntrj honfe, which had been many yean im- 
proved u a tarem ; and in the ohaiacter of a ds- 
ceuedcoDntrjgeatleman, that he had been , for mora 
tltao thirty yean, iti^proved ai a jnitioe of peice. 
Tbit nae of the word Improm ii peculiar to New 
England, and not to be met with aiooDg many other 
■peakera of English, either on thii or the other side 
Of the water. 

During my late absence in France, I lind that 
sererel other new wordi hsTe been introdnoed into 
our parliementary language* For example, I find.a 
Tcrb formed from the anbitantiTe notice. Ithimtd not 
ham noticed thit. wtn il tut lAaf iSt geatlema*, ire. 
Also another from the lubttantiye advocalt: The 
gentleman wAo adTocates, or 10*0 hat adTooated 
tAat motion, (fe. Another from the aubstantiTO 
prngreta, the most awkward and abominable of the 
three. The eommittte havitiff progreaied, ruohei 
to udjovm. The KOrd oppoied, though not a nev 
word, r l\ad oaed in a new manner, as, The gentle- 
men who are opposed to this meaaure to tohich I 
have also jni/ie^ always been opjiotai. If you should 
happen to l>e of my opinion, with respect to tboie 
innoistions, you will uae your anthority in repro- 
bating them. 

The Latin laoguaget long the vehicle nsed in dis- 
tributing knowledge among the different nations of 
Europe, is daily more and more neglected ; and one 
of the modem tongues, tje., French, seems, in,i}alnt 
of DBivereality, to luwe lai^^c^Xtt -^Wa- V."-* 
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spoken in all the courts of Enn^; andmostoftiie 
literati, tlioM oroa who cb not speak it, hum ac- 
qnired a knowledge of it» to enable thtm easly to 
read the booke that are written in it. This gives a 
consideralde adTantage tp that nation. It enahies 
its authors to inoakste and spread tlvov^ 'Odier 
nations, sndi sentiments and opinioBS» on important 
points, as am most oondaeive to its interests, or 
which may eontribnte to its repntatioBy by promo- 
ting the oommon intecesta of iMukiBd. It is, per- 
liaps, owing to its being written in neaeh, that 
Voltaire's Tkeatiae of Toleration has had so endden 
and 80 great an effect on the bigotry of Snrope, as 
almost entirely to disarm it. The general nee of the 
French langnage has likewise • very adfantsgeons 
effect on tlw profits of the bookselling bran^ of 
commerce; it being wdl known, th& the more 
copies can be sold that are stmek (kf from one ooai- 
position of types, the profits inisrease in a wneh 
greater proportion than they do in makinga greater 
number of pieces m any other kind of mannfiwtnre. 
At present there is no capital town in Enropewitii- 
out a French bookseller's shop eorresponmag witii 
Paris. Oar Bn|^ bids fiur to obtain the eeeesid 
place. The great body of eioellent printed sennons 
in our langnage, and tiie fr e ed o m of oar writingiOD 
political snbjectSy have induced a great nnmber of 
divines of different sects and natioitf, as well as 
gentlemen concerned in public affidrs, to study it so 
far at least as to read itl And if we were to endea 
vour the fiudlitating its pro g res s , tiie stndy of onr 
tongue might become much more generaL Those 
who have emfdoyed some part of thdr time in lean- 
ing a new language, must have frequently observed, 
that while theu jBtpainteTiqa with lb was imQCiftet, 
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djfienttiei, mull In themMlrct, bare operated »s 
gn»t onea in cbatmotiDg their progms. A book , 
;far eismple, ill piatcd, or ■ pronnncutioD In ipe>k- 

r ing Dotirell articaltt«d, «oald render a lenteDcean' 
intelli^ble, which, from > clear print or t diatinct 
■pcttlier, irould haye been immediatety comprehended. 
If, thenfare, we woold have the benefit of leeins 
onr language more generBlljknowniiniong mankind, 
«a abouM endeavour to remove all the difficnltiea, 
however small, tliat diaconrago the learning of it. 
Bill I am lorrr to obaerve,. that of late T^ara, thoae 
difficnltiea, initead of being diminiabed, hare been 
angmeuted. 

In aiHinining the English booka that were printed 
between the reatoration and the acceeaion of Gearga 
the Second, wa ma; obaerve, that all aubslantiTea 
were beginn with a capital, in which we imitated oar 
mother- tongae, the German. .This waa more par- 
ticnlarlynsefiil to thoae nbo were not well acquainted 
with the English, there being such a prodigious num- 
ber of oar fforda that are both verbs and aubatan- 
tives, and apelt in the same manner, though often 
accented differently in pronunciation. Thia method 
has. by the fancy of printers of late years, been en- 
tirely laid abide ; fromanidea, that suppreasing the 
capitaia ehows the character to greater advantage : 
those letten, prominent above the line, disturbing 
its even, regular appearance. The eifect of thia 
change is so considerable, that a learned man of 
France, who used to read our booki, though not 
perfectly acquunted with our language, in conversa- 
tion with me on the subject of our authon, attri- 
buted the greater obscurity he found In our modern 
buoks, compared with those of the period ahove- 
menlioned, to a change ot tlj\e ifnt ftm ttiw* ■™- 
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our writers ; of which mistake I convinced him, by 
marking for him each substantive with a capital, in 
a paragraph, which he then easily anderstood, though 
before he could not comprehend it. This shows ti^ 
inconvenience of that pretended improvement. 

From the fondness for a uniform and even appear- 
ance of characters in a line, the printers have of 
late banished also the Italic types, in which words 
of importance to be attended to in the sense of the 
sentence, and words on which an emphasis should 
be put in reading, used to be printed. And l^ely 
another fancy has induced other printers to use the 
round s instead of the long one, which formerly 
served well to distinguish a word readily by its varied 
appearance. Certainly the omitting the prominent 
letter makes the line appear more even, but renders 
it less immediately legible, as the paring of ail men's 
noses might smooth their features, but would render 
their physiognomies less distinguishable. Add to 
all these improvements backwards, another modem 
fancy that ^ray printing is more beautiful than black. 
Hence the English new books are printed in so dim 
a character as to be read with difficulty by old eyes, 
unless in a very strong light, and with good glasses. 
Whoever compares a volume of the Gentleman's 
Magazine printed between the years 1731 and 1740, 
with one of those printed in the last ten years, will 
be convinced of the much greater degree of perspi- 
cuity givep by the black than the gray. Lord Ches- 
terfield pleasantly remarked this difference to Faulk- 
ner, the printer of the Dublin Journal, who was 
vainly making encomiums on his own paper as the 
most complete of any in the world. "But, Mr. 
Faulkner,'* says my Lord, "Don't you think it 
might be still farther improved, V>^ w&\tv% ij^per and 
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Ink not qnite so near of a colonr?" — Foe all tbe>« 
reaaons 1 caoaot bat wish oar American priotei-i 
would, in their editioni, avoid these fancied imp roTe- 
menta, and therebj render their works more agree- 
able to roreignera in Europe, to the great adiantage 
of ov bookaelling commerce- 
Farther, to be more sensible of the advantage of 
clear nod diitinct prioting, let aa consider the it- 
aiatance it afibrdi in reading well aloud to an aadi- 
torj. la so doing, the eje generally aiidea forward 
three or fonr words before the Toice. If the sight 
otearlf diatiaguiahes what the coming words are, it 
gives time to order the modulation of the voice to 
eiprees them properly- But if they are obscurely 
printed or diagaised by omitting the capilala or long 
s's, or otherwise, the readeriaaptto modulate wrong ; 
and, findia; he has done so, he is obliged to go back 
and begin the acatence again ; which lessens 'Jbe 

an old error io our mode of printing. We are sen- 
tibte, that when s question is met with in reading, 
there is a proper variation to be uied m the manage- 
ment of the voice : wehaie, therefore, a point called 
an interrogation alTixed to the question, to difitin- 
gniah it. But thia is abaurdlj placed at its end, so 
that the reader doee not diacorer it till hefinds ^at 
he was wrongly modulating his voice, and is therefore 
obliged ttr b^n again the sentence. Tg present 
this, the Spsnlah printers more aenaihly place an in- 
terrogation at the heginning aa well as »t the end of 
the question. We have another error of the same 
hind in printing plays, where something often occurs 
that is vnarked aj spoken aiidt. But the word aside 
is placed at the end of the apeeeh, when it ou'^i. ^ 
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precede it, as a direction to the reader, that he may 
govern his voice accordingly. The practice of our 
ladies, in meeting five or six together, to form little 
busy parties, where each is employed in some useful 
work, while one reads to theni, is so commendable 
in itself, that it deserves the attention of authorMind 
printers to make it as pleasing as possible, both to 
the reader and hearers. 

My best wishes attend you. being, with sincere 
esteem, sir, your most obedient and very humble 
servant, B. Franklin. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE HXOUUST COURT OF JUDICA> 
TURS IN TRANSYLVANIA. 

THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 

Power qf this Court, It may receive and pro- 
mulgate accusations of all kinds, against all persons 
and characters among the citizens of the state, and 
against all inferior courts; and may judge, sentence, 
and condemn to infamy, not only private individuals, 
but public bodies, &c., with or without injury or 
hearing, at the court's discretion. 

Whose /avour, or for whose emolument this court 
is established. In favour of about one citizen in 
five hundred, who, by education, or practice in scrib- 
bling, has acquired a toleraBle style as to grammar 
and construction, so as to bear printing ; or who is 
possessed of a press and a few types. This fiv'e 
hundredth part of the citizens have the liberty of 
accusing and abusing the other four hundred and 
ninety-nine parts at their pleasure ; or they may 
hire out their pens and press to others ^r that 
purpose, 
JPractice of this court » It ia tio\. ^werafc^ V^'l 
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an; of the rulea of the coduhod court* of livr. The 
■ccuacd ia allowed no ertuid jury to jodge of the 
truth of the accosatioa before it ia pnblicl; made ; 
nor ii the naoie of Uie accuser mtde knowD to him, 
nor haa he an opportaoitf of confrontiag the wit- 
neAes a^nst him, for they are kept in the dark, 
■t in the Spanish court of iaqiiiiition. Nor is there 
any petty jury of his peen sworn to try the truth of 
the cbargea. The proceedinga arealaoEometimeata 
rapid, that en honest good citizeD may find himaelf 
suddenly and unexpectedly accused, and in theaame 
moment Juifged and condemned, and Eentenee pro- 
nounced against him that he ia a rogue aud a Tillain. 
Yet if an officer of this court receives the shghteat 
check for misconduct in this hts office, he claims 
immediately (he rights of a free citizen by the con- 
stitution, and demanda to knowhia accuaer, tocon- 
frODt the wituesaea, and have a fair trial by the jury 



establishes the liberty of the press — a liberty which 
every Pennsylvanian would light and die for, though 
fewof Dg, I beheTe,havediatinctideaa of ita nature 
and eitent. It seem*, indeed, somewhat like the 
liberty of the press, tJiat felons have, by the com- 
mon law of England, before conviction ; that is, to 
be either presaed to death or hanged. If by the 
liberty of the press, we anderatood merely the liberty 
of discussing the propriety of public measures and 
political opinions, let.us ha«e as much of it as you 
please ; but if it means the liberty of affronting, cat. 
umniating, and defaming one another, I, for roy part, 
own myself willing to part with my share of it,wtiew~ 
ever our legislators si»lV pUaae W> *,\j« ■*o» ^a-" "^ 
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and shall cheerfully consent to exchange my liberty 
of abusing others, for the privilege of not being 
abused myself. 

By whom this court U commissioned or consti- 
tuted. It is not by any commission from the su- 
preme executive council, who might previously judge 
of the abilities, integrity, knowledge, &c., of the 
persons to be appointed to this great trust, of de- 
ciding upon the characters and good fame of the citi- 
zens : for this court is above that council, and may 
accuse, judge, and condemn it at pleasure. Nor is 
it hereditary, as is the court of dernier resort in the 
peerage of England. But any man who can pro- 
cure pen, ink, and paper, with a press, a few types, 
and a huge pair of blacking balls, may commission- 
ate himself, and his court is immediately established 
in the plenary possession and exercise of its rights ; 
for if you make the least complaint of the judge's 
conduct, he daubs his blacking balls in your face 
wherever he meets you : and, besides tearing your 
private character to splinters, marks you out for the 
odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of 
the press. 

0/ the natural support of this court. Its sup- 
port is founded in the depravity of such minds as 
have not been mended by religion, nor improved by 
good education. 

There is a lust in maa no charn: can tame. 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame. 

Hence, 

Oa eagle's wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 

Dhydsx. 

^y^hoever feels pain in hearing a good character of 
Jj/s ueJ^bbour, will feel a pleasure \u t\ie reverse. 




And of thoie who, ddpuring to riie ia distinction 
bj their virtueH, rtre happy if othera can bedepreRsed 
to a If Tel with (heouelTei, there are a number suffi- 
cient in every great town to maintain one of these 
courts by Bubscription. A shrewd observer once 
eaid, that in walking tii« streets of a alipperymom. 
iiig, one might aee where the good-natured people 
lived, by the aahea thrown on the ice before the 
doors: probably he would have formed a different 
conjectqre of the temper of those whom he might 
find engaged in auch subsonptiona. 

.O/lhe chtckt proptr lo be etiablitAed against lie 
niuieii ofpmfgT in ihote covrts. Hitherto there are 
none. But since so much has been written aad pub- 

of checks in all parts of good gOTCrnment, has been 
wi clearly and learnedly explained. 1 find myself so 
far enlightened as to aaapect some check may be 
proper in this part also : hut 1 have heen at a loss 
to imagine any that may not he canatnied an infringe- 
ment ofthe sacred liberty of the press. At length, how- 

minisLing general lil>erty. shall augment it; which 
is, by restoring to the people a species of liberty, of 
which they have been deprived by our laws — I mean 
the liberty of the cudgel I Id the rude state of ao- 
ciety prior to the eiistence of laws, if one man gave 
another ill language, the aflroated person might re- 
turn it by a box on the ear x and, if repeated, by a 
good drubbing ; and this without offending againat 
any law ; but now the right of making such returns 
is denied, and they are punished as breaches of the 
peace, while the right of abasing seems to remain in 
fall force : the Uwg made against it being rendered, 
ineffectual by the liberty of tbe i^nu. 
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My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the 
press untouched, to be exercised in its full extent, 
force, and vigour, but to permit the liberty of the 
cudgel to go with it, pari passu. Thus, my fellow- 
citizens, if an impudent writer attacks your reputa- 
tion — dearer perhaps to you than your life, and puts 
his name to the charge, you may go to him as openly* 
and break his head. If he conceals himself behind 
the printer, and you can nevertheless discover who 
he is, you may, in like manner, way-lay him in the 
night, attack him behind, and give him a good drub- 
bing. If your adversary hires better writers than 
himself to abuse you more effectually, ^ou may hire 
as many porters, stronger than yourself, to assist you 
in giving him a more effectual drubbing. Thus far 
goes my project as to private resentment and retri- 
bution. But if the public should ever happen to be 
affronted, as it ought to be, with the conduct of such 
writers, I would not advise proceeding immediately 
to these extremities, but that we should in modera- 
tion content ourselves with tarring and feathering, 
and tossing in a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thought that this propo- 
sal of mine may disturb the public peace, I would 
then humbly recommend to our legislators to take up 
the consideration of both liberties, that of the press, 
and that of the cudgel ; and by an explicit law mark 
their extent and limits : and at the same time that 
they secure the person of a citizen from assaults, they 
would likewise provide for the security of his repu- 
tation. 

PAPER.--A POEM. 

So !ki R wit of old— such wits of old tiiere were— 
Whose hints show'd meanini^, whose allusions care. 




rhe tTiought wiffl hsppT, pertinent, and trm 

Vuioua the papeTB «arloai wtinCs prodac 
Men are u wieoA ; and, tf tight 1 Bcan, 

And lock Irom vulgar handa in the 'scrutolr 



liiJSe always righL^c 
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Observe the maiden, innoccntljjr sweet. 
She's fair white-paper , an unsullied sheet ; 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordains. 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 

One instance more, and only one I'll -bring ; 
'Tis the gre(U man who scorns a little thing. 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his own, 
Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone : 
True genuine royal-paper is his breast ; 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, best. 

ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 

I AM apprehensiye that I shall not be able to find 
leisure for making all the disquisitions and experi- 
ments which would be desirable on this subject. 
I must, therefore, content myself with a few remarks. 

From the specific gravity .of some human bodicb, 
in comparison to that of water, it is found that fat 
persons with small bones float more easily upon water. 

When I was a boy, i made two oval pallets, each 
about ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole for 
the thumb, ip order to retain it fast in the palm 
of my hand. They much resemble painters' pallets. 
Ill swimming, I pushed the edges of these forward, 
and struck the water with their flat surfaces as I drew 
t'aem back : I remember I swam faster by means of 
these pallets, but they fatigued my wrists. I also 
fitted to the soles of my feet a kind of sandals ; but 
I was not satisfied with them, because I observed 
that the stroke is partly given by the inside of the 
feet and the ancles, and not entirely with the soles 
of the feet. We have here waistcoats for swim- 
ming, which are made of double sail-cloth, with 
small pieces of cork quilted in between them. 

I know by experience, that it is a great comfort to 
a swimmer, who has a considerable distance to go, to 
turn himself sometimes on his backj and to Tary in 




other respects the means of procaHog ■ progresaive 
■notion. When ha ii seized with the cramp in llie 
leg, the method of drliing it away ia to give tu the 
parts affected > lodden, TlgaroDs and lioleut Ehock ; 

DuKng the great heats of lunamer, there is no 
danger in bathing, howcTer warm We may be, in 
rivers which have been thoroughly warmed by '.be 
son. But to throw one's self into cold spring wa- 
ter, when the body has been heated by exercise in 
the son. Is an impradence which may prove fatal. 
I once liDew an instance of four youn; men, nha,_ 
having worked at barTestin the heat of the day, with 
a view of refreshing themselves, piunged into a spring 
of coM water i two died upon the spot, a third (he 
next morning, and the fonrth recovered with great 
difficulty. A copious draught of cold water, in simi. 
lar cireumstancei, is frequfntiy attended with thn 
same effert in North America. 

TUe eiercise of swimming is one of the moat 
bealihy and agreeable in the vorld. Afcer liating 
swam for an hour or two in the evening, one slrepi 
coolly the whole night, even during the moat aident 
heat of eummer. Perhapa the pores being cleauFCd, 
the tnsenaible perspiration increases, and accasiona 
this ooolneis. It is cerUuu, that much swimming 
IS the means of stopping a diarrhoea, and even of 
producing a conatipation. With nspect to llioee 
who do not know how to swim, or who are aflected 
with a diarrbcea at a eeason which doea not permit 
them to use that exercise, a warm balh, by cleansing 
and purifying the skin, is found very salutary, and 
often effects ■ radical cure. 'l speak from my own 
FTperience, frequently repeated, and that of others, 
to whom I have recommended itw. 
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As the ordinary method of swimming is reduced 
to the act of rowing with the arms and legs, and is 
consequently a laborious- and fatiguing operation 
when the space of water to be crossed is considera- 
ble ; there is a method in which a swimmer may pass 
to great distances with much facility, by means of 
a sail. This discovery I fortunately made by acci- 
dent and in the following manner : — 

When I was a boy, I amused myself one day with 
flying a paper kite ; and approaching the bank of a 
pond, which was near a mile broad, I tied the string 
to a stake, and the kite ascended to a very considera- 
ble height above the pond, while I was swimming. 
In a little time, being desirous of amusing myself 
with my kite, and enjoying at the same time the 
pleasure of swimming, I returned, and loosing from 
the stake the string with the little stick which was 
fastened to it, went again into the water, where I 
found that, lying on my back, and holding the stick 
in my hands, I was drawn along the surface of the 
water in a very agreeable manner. Having engaged 
another boy to carry my clothes round the pond, to 
a place which I pointed out to him, on the other side, 
I began to cross the pond with my kite, which car- 
ried me quite over without the least fatigue, and with 
the greatest pleasure imaginable. I was only obliged 
occasionally to halt a little in my course, and resist 
its progress when it appeared that, by following too 
quick, I lowered the kite too much ; by doing which 
occasionally I made it rise again. I have never since 
that time practised this singular mode of swimming, 
though I think it not impossible to cross in this 
manner from Dover to Calais. The packet-boat, 
however, is still preferable. 




NEW MODE OF BATHING. 



Londim, July 28lh, 1768. 
roTC the epitbet which jou give, in 
your letter of 'the Sth of June, to the new method ol 
tre&ting the small-poi, which you call the ionic or 
bracing method ; 1 will take occasion, from it, to 
mentton a practice to which 1 have accustomed my- 
self. You know Che cold bath has long been Id 
vogue here aa a tonic ; but the shock of the cold 
water hath aiwaja appeared to me, generally speaking, 
as too violent, and I hare found it much more agree- 
able to my constitution to bathe in another element 
—I mean cold air. With this view I riae early el- 

any clothes whatever, half en hour or an hour, ac- 
cording to the Bceson, either readiag or writing. 
This prixctice is not in the least painful, but on the 
contrary, agreeable: andifl return to bed efteraard, 
before I dreaa myaelf, as it aometimei bappeni, I 
make a supplement to my night's reat of one or two 
hours of the most pleasing sleep that can be imagined. 
1 find no iU consequences whatever resulting from 
it, and tbat at least it doea not injure my health, if 
it doea not in fact contribute to its preservation, 
I ahall therefore call it for the fatore a tracing or 
Ionic bath. 

Blamh lOM, 1773. 

I shall not attempt to explain why damp clotlies 

occasion cold, rather than wet ones, beeanae I donbt 

the fact 1 I imagine that neither the one nor the other 

are totally independent of wet, and even of cold. I 
purpose writing a short ^a^t oxv ftn* nJoy.'A., ■San 
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first moment of leisure I have at my disposal. — In 
the meantime, I can only say, that having some sus- 
picions that the common notion, which attributes to 
cold the property of stopping the pores and obstruct- 
ing the perspiration, was ill-founded, I engaged a 
young physician, who is making some experiments 
with Sanctorius's balance, to estimate the different 
proportions of his perspirations when remaining one 
hour quite naked, and another warmly clothed. He 
pursued the experiment in this alternate manner for 
eight hours successively, and found his perspiration 
almost double during those hours in which he was 
naked. • 

OBSEKVATIONS ON THE GENERALLY PREVAILING 
DOCTRINES OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

To the same. 

Your observations on the causes of death, and the 
experiments which you propose for recalling to life 
those who appear to be killed by lightning ; demon- 
strate equally your sagacity and humanity. It ap- 
pears that the doctrines of Ufe and death, in general, 
are yet but little understood. 

A toad buried in the sand will live, it is said, until 
the sand becomes petrified ; and then, being inclosed 
in the stone, it may live for we know not how many 
ages. The facts which are cited in supj^ort of this 
opinion, are too numerous and too circumstantial not 
to deserve a certain degree of credit. As we are ac- 
customed to see all the animals with which we are 
acquainted eat and drink, it appears to us difficult to 
conceive how a toad can be supported in such a dun- 
geon. But if we reflect that the necessity of nourish- 
men t which animals experience in theirordinary state. 
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proceeds from the continnal vute of their subitance 
b; penpiration : it wiU appear leas incredible, that 
BOme uiimala, in a torpid state, perspiring less be- 
cauEB thej DSB no exercise, ihoold have less need of 
aliment ; and that others, which are cohered with 
scales or shells, which stop perspiration, such as land 
a»d sea turtles, serpents, and some species of .fish, 
should be able to snbsist s considerable time without 
an; QOurishioent whatever. A plant with its flowers, 
fades and dies immediatehf, it exposed to the sirwith- 
oQC having its roots immersed in a humid sail, from 
which it maj draws sufficient quautitj of moisture 
to supjil; Chat which eihales from its substance, and 
is carried off continnaJl; b; the air. Ferhaps, how- 
ever, if it were buried in quicksilTer it might preserve 
for a considerable space of time, its vegetable life, 
its smell, and cotaur. If this be the case it might 
prove a commodious method of transporting from 
distant countries those delicate plants which are an- 
ehle to sustain tbe iodemeocj of the weather at sea, 
and which require particular care and attention. 

1 haie seen an instance of common flies preserved 
in n manner somewhat similar. Thej had been 
drowned in Madeira wine, apparently about the time 
it was bottled in Virginia, to be sent to London. 
At the opening of one of the bottles at the house of 
a friend where I was, three drowned fliea fell into the 
first glass that was SUed. Having heard it remarlied 
that (Ironned flies were capable of being revived by 
the raya of the sun, I proposed msking the experi. 

the EOn^ upon a sieve which hsd been employed to 
strain Ihem out of the wine. In less than three 
hours, two of tliem by degrees began to recover lifp. 
They commenced by some cottiviiM.it ■biWm««"^'^«- 
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thighs, and at length they raised themselyes upon 
their legs, wiped their eyes with their fore feet, beat 
and brushed their wings with their hind feet, and 
soon after began to fly, finding themselves in Old 
England without knowing how they came thither. 
The third continued lifeless until sunset, when 
losing all hopes of him, he was thrown away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to in- 
vent a method of embalming drowned persons in 
such a manner, that they may be recalled to life at 
any period, however distant ; for, having a very ar- 
dent desire to see and observe the state of America 
a hundred years hence, I should prefer to an ordinary 
death, the being immersed in a cask of Madeira wine, 
with a few friends, until that time, then to be re- 
called to life by the solar warmth of my dear country I 
But since, in all probability, we live in an age too 
early, and too near the infancy of science, to see 
such an art brought in our time to its perfection, I 
must, for the present, content myself with the treat, 
which you are so kind as to promise me, of the re- 
surrection of a fowl or a turkey-cock. 

PRECAUTIONS 

TO BE USED BT THOSE WHO ABB ABOUT TO 
UNDERTAKE A SBA VOTAOB. 

When you intend to take a long voyage, nothing is 
better than to keep it a secret till the moment of 
your departure. Without this, you will be oontinu* 
ally interrupted and tormented by visits from ^nonda 
and acquaintances, who not only make jmk lose 
your valuable time, but make you forget a thoossBd 
things which you wish to remember ; so that wlien 
rou are embarked and fairly at sea, yoa recollect, 




witb much aneaBinm, afliiii which joa buTS not 
terminated. accounU that joa have oot settled, and 
■ namber of thing* whinh yon propoaed to carry 
with jDO, and which yon find the want of ctctj mo- 
ment. Would it not be attended with the best 
aonieqneaces to reform aach n custom, and Co suffer 
a tnieUer, without deraagin; him, to make his 
preparation! in quietness, to let apart aftaw days, 
when these are finished, to take leave of his friends, 
and to receire their good wishes for his happy retom. 

It is not always in one's power to choose a cap- 
tain : though great part of the pleainra tod hap- 
piness of the passage depends upon tUk-okrie^ and 
though one must, for a time, bo confined to bit com- 
pany and be in some measum under hii eonunand. 
If be Is a sodal sensible man, obliging and of a good 
diaposition, yon will be so much the happier. One 
sometimes mectawith people of thisdescriptian, but 
they are not common ; however if youre be not of 
this number, if he be a good seaman, attentiTe, care- 
ful, and active in the management of his veaset, you 
moat dispense with the rest, for these are the most 
eaeential qnaUties. 

Whatever right yoD may hate, by yonr agreement 
with him, to ^e provisions he hai taken on board 
for the use of the passengen, it Is always proper to 
have some private store, which yon may make use 
of occasionally. Yob on^t, therefore, to provide 
good water, that of the ship being often bud ; but 
you must put it into bottles, without which you can- 
not eipecl to preserve it sweet. You ought also l« 
. carry with yon good tea, ground coffee, chocolate, 
wins of that sort which yon like best, cider, dried 
nisins, almonds, sugar, capillaire, citrous, mm, 
eggi dipped in oil, portable ioai^,\neaA.^mU«\»^i.&- 
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With regard to poultry, it is almost useless to carry 
any with you unless you resolve to undertake tb« 
office of feeding and fattening them yourself. With 
the little care which is taken of them on board a 
ship, they are almost all sickly, and their flesh is as 
tough as leather. 

All sailors entertain an opinion, which undoubt- 
edly originated formerly from a want of water, and 
when it has been found necessary to be sparing of 
it, that poultry never know when they have drauk 
enough, and that when water is giv6n them at dis- 
cretion, they generally kill themselves by drinking 
beyoftd measure. In consequence of this opinion, 
they gave them water only once in two days, and 
even then in small quantities : but as they pour 
this water into troughs inclining on one side, which 
occasions it to fun to the lower part, it thence 
happens that they are obliged to mount one upon the 
back of another in order to reach it ; and there are 
. some which cannot even dip their beaks in it. Thus 
continually tantalized and tormented by thirst, they 
are unable to digest their food, which b very dry, 
and they soon fall sick and die. Some of them are 
foand thus every morning, and are thrown into the 
sea ; while those which are killed for the table are 
scarcely lit to be eliten. To remedy this iuconTe- 
nience, it will be necessary to divide their troughs 
into small compartments, in such a manner that 
each of them may be capable of containing water ; 
but this is seldom or never done. On this account, 
sheep and hogs are to be considered as the best fresh 
provisions that one can have at sea ; mutton there 
being in general very good, and pork excellent. 

It may happen that some of the provisions and 
stores v/hich I have recommended may become al« 
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moat uselns, bj tlie care vhicU (he captain has 
tihen lo Uy in a proper stock ; but in auch a case 
you ma; diapoieof it torelieiethepoor paasCDgers, 
who, pa^ng leas for their pssaa^, ore stowed smong 
the oomnton sailors, sad have no right to the cap- 
tain's pnniaions, eicept euoh partof ihem as i: used 
/or feeding the crew. Tfaete pasaeugers are saue- 
limes Bicic, melanchol;, and dejected ; and there 
are often women and children among them, neither 
of whom have an opportunity of procuring those 
(tings which I hsTe mentioned, and of whieh perhapa 
they have the greatest naed. By distributing among;sC 
them a part of your ■nper6uity, you may be of the 
greatest assistaiice to them. You may restore theii' 
health, Hie their li-'cs, and in short r«uder them 
happy i which always (^orda (he liveliest leneation 
to a feeling mi ad. 

The moftt diaagrecable thing at spu, is the cookery ; 
for there ia not. properly spfahiiig, any professeJ 
cook on board. The worst sailor if generally cliosen 
for that purpoge, who for the most part ii equally 
dirty. Uence cornea the proverb uud among the 
English sailort, that God ttndt meat, and tie devil 
lendt eoolu. Those, however, who have a better 
opinion of Providence, iriU think olheivise. Know- 
ing that sea air, and the eiercise or motion which 
they receive from the rolliog of (be ship, have a 
wonderful effect in whetting the appetite, tbay will 
eay, that Providence haa given sailors bad cooki to 
prevent them tromeating too much: or that, knowing 
they would have bad cooks, he haa given tbem a 
goodappetitB to prevent them from dying with hun- 
ger. However, if you have no confidence in (lieie 
■uecour* of Frovidencf , yon may yourself, nith a 
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lamp and a boiler, by the help of a little spirits of 
wine, prepare some food, such as soup, hash, &c.. 
A small oven made of tin plate is not a bad piece of 
furniture ; your servant may roast in it a piece of 
mutton or pork. If you are ever tempted to eat 
salt beef, which is often very good, you will find 
that cider is the best liquor to quench the thirst 
generally caused by salt meat or salt fish. Sea- 
biscait, which is too hard for the teeth of some 
people, may be softened by steeping it ; but bread 
double-baked is the best : for, being made o( good 
loaf-bread cut into slices, and baked a second time, 
it readily imbibes water, becomes soft, and is easily 
digested : it consequently forma excellent nourish- 
ment, much superior to that of biscuit, which has 
not been fermented. 

I must here observe, that this double-baked bread 
was originally the real biscuit prepared to keep af 
sea ; for the word biscuiit in French, signifies twice 
baked. Peas often boil badly, and do not become 
soft ; in such a case, by putting a two-pound shot 
into the kettle, the rolling of the vessel, by means 
of this bullet, will convert the peas into a porridge, 
like mustard. 

Having entertained you with these things of little 
importance, permit me now to conclude with some 
general reflections upon navigation. 

When navigation is employed only for transport- 
ing necessary provisions from one country, where 
they abound, to another where they are wanting : 
when by this it prevents famines, which were so 
frequent and so fatal before it was invented and 
became so common ,* we cannot help considering it 
as one of those arts which ^ntribute most to tlie 
happiness of mankind. But when it is employed to 
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transport things of no nHlity, or ■rtidei of Imnrj', 
it ia then uncertun whether the sdvantagea result- 
ing from it are sufficient to eounter-hfllanoe the 
miBfortunee it occoiioos hy eipofling the lives of ao 
msny individuals upon the vast ocean. And when 
it is used CO plunder tessela and transport Elsies, 
it is evfdeiitlj; only the dreadful means of increasing 
those calamities »'■'"■■-' 
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ancealors lived very well withont. The angar trade 
employs nearly a thousand lessels ; and that of 
tobareo almost the same number. With regard to 
the utility of tobacco, little can be said ; and, with 
regard to sugar, how much more meritorious would 
it be to eacrilice the momentary pleasure which we 
receive from drinking it once or twice a.day in our 
tea. than to eoconrage the nnmberless cruelties that 
are cantinDullj exercised in order to procure it ? 

A celebrated French moralist said, that, when he 
considered the wars which we foment in Africa to 
get negroes, the great number who a( coarae perifili 
in these wars \ the multitude of thole wretches who 
die in their passage, by disease, bad air, and bad 
provisions ; and, lastly, how many perish by the 
cruel treatment they meet witk in a state of slavery ; 
wfaeu he saw a bit of sugar, he could not help imag;in- 
ing it to be covered with spots of human blood. 
But, had be added to these coniideratiDns the wurn 
which we carry on against one another, to take and 
retake the islands that produce this commodity, be 
would not have seen the sugar simply apotted nitK 
blood, he would have btheWrt ei\ftvtV)'i\n«;^^''"'K«* ■ 
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ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. 

J^om a letter to Benjamin Vau^hant Mtq,, 
written in 1784. 

It is wonderful how preposteronsly the affairs of 
this world are managed. Naturally one would im- 
agine, that the interest of a few individuals* should 
give way to general interest ; but individuals man> 
age their affairs with so much more application, 
industry and address, than the public (lo theirs, that 
general interest most commonly gives way to par- 
ticular^ We assemble parliaments and councils, to 
have the benefit of their collected wisdom ; but we 
necessarily have, at the same time, the inconvenience 
of their collected passions, prejudices, and private 
interests. By the help of these, artful men over- 
power their wisdom, and dupe its possessors ; and 
if we may judge by the acts, arrests, and edicts, all 
the world over, for regulating commerce, an as- 
sembly of great men is the greatest fool upon earth. 
I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for 
luxury. I am not sure that in a great state it is 
capable of a remedy ; nor that the evil is in itself 
always so great as is represented. Suppose we In- 
clude in the definitiou of luxury all unnecessary 
expense, and then let us consider, whether laws to 
prevent such expense are possible to be executed in 
a great country, and whether, if they could be exe- 
cuted, our people generally would be happier, or 
even richer. Is not the hope of being one day able 
to purchase and enjoy luxuries, a great spur to la- 
bour and industry? May not luxury, therefore, 
produce more than it consumes, if, without such a 
spur, people would be as they are naturally enough 
Jnclined to he, lazy and indolent. To this purpose 
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I remember I droaraatuice. The sklpperof ashal- 
lop, employed between Cspe May and PbiUdelphia. 
bad done ni ioisb sdikU service, for vtiich ho refaied 
to be piid. My vife nndereCanditig that he had a 
daughter, sent her a present of B Dev-fubiaDed cap- 
Three yeara after, this skipper being aC mj hoase 
with an old farmer of Cape May, bia piusenger, be 
mendoned the cap, and how much his daughter had 
been pleased with it. "Birt (said be) it proved a 
dear cap with onr congregation." — "How lO?" — 
"When my dangbter appeared with it at maeting, 
it wu to much admired, that all the girls rBtolred 
to «t anch capi from Philadelphia ; and my wife 
anJt computed that the whole ootil J not have cost teu 
thaDahnndredponnda. ' — Tme, "said the farmer," 
bnt you do not tell all the story. I think the cap 
waa nevertfaeleu an adTantage to na ; for it was the 
first thing that pnt onr girls npon knitting worsted 
mitteua for sale at Philadelphia, that tbey might 
baie wherewithal to bay caps and ribbons (herei 
and yon know that that indnstry haa continued, and 
Is likely to continuB and indcaie to a much greater 
TaiiHi, and answer better parpOBca." — Upon the 
whole. I was more recnndled to this little piece of 
luxury, since nnt only the girla were made happier 
by haring fine caps, but the Pbiladelphians by the 
supply of warm mittens. 

In our commercial to«as upon the aea coast, 
(brtunea wiil oeeasionally he made. Some of thoae 
who grow ridi will be prudent, live within bounds, 
and preaerve what they haie gained for their pos- 
terity I othen, fond of showing their wealth, Kill 
be extravagant, and ruin themadvei. Lawa cannot 
preient this ; and periiapa it is not always an evil 
to the pnblic. A shilling ipent tdl^ \i^ ilq^,iaK\ 
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be picked up by a wiser person, who knows better 
what to do with it. It is therefore not lost. A 
vain, silly fellow, builds a fine house, furnishes it 
richly, lives in it expensively^ and in a few years 
ruins himself ; but the masons, carpenters, smiths, 
and other honest tradesmen, have been by his employ 
assisted in maintaining their families ; the farmer has 
been paid fpr his labour, and encouraged, and the 
estate is now in better hands. In some cases, in- 
deed, certain modes of luxury may be a public evil, 
in the same manner as it is a private one. If there 
be a nation, for instance, that exports its beef and 
linen, to pay for the importation of claret and por- 
ter, while a great part of its people live upon pota- 
toes, and wear no shirts ; wherein does it differ 
from the sot, who lets his family starve, and sells 
his clothes to buy drink ? Our American commerce 
is, I confess, a little in this way. We sell our vic- 
tuals to the islands for rum and sugar ; the substan- 
tial necessaries of life for superfluities. But we 
have plenty, and live well nevertheless ; though, by 
being soberer, we might be richer. 

The vast quantity of forest lands we have yet to 
clear, and put in order for cultivation, will for a 
long time keep the body of our nation laborious and 
frugal. Forming ao opinion of our people, and 
their manners, by what is seen among the inhabit- 
ants of the sea-ports, is judging from an improper 
sample. The people of the trading towns may be 
rich and luxurious, while the country possesses all 
the virtues that tend to promote happinras and pub- 
lic prosperity. These towns are not much regarded 
by the country ; they are hardly considered as an 
essential part of the States ; and the experience of 
the last war has shown, that their being in the pes- 
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Beesion of the enemj dtd not necFsiarilir draw on 
. the subjection of the eonntry ; which bravelj con- 
tinued to maintain ita ^edom Rpd independence 
notwIthitiindinK' 

It baa been computed bjsome polidcal arithme- 
tician, that if eiery man and woman would work 
for font honra each day on something asefnl. that 
labour would produce anfficient to procure all the 
necesuiries and comfortB of life ; want and misery 
would be banished out of the world, and the reit of 
the twentj-four houn might he leianre and pleasara. 

Whit occasions then so mnch want and misery • 
It i»the employment of men and women io wotki 
that produce neither the necessiiries nor conveni- 
ences of life ; who, with those who do nothing, con- 
Bome neccBsaries raised by the Uborioni. To ei- 
,1^. lU. , 

The first elen^nts of wealth are obtained by labonr 
from the earth and waten. 1 have land and raise 
com. With thia. if 1 feeds family that does nothing, 
my corn will be conanmed, and at the end of the 
year 1 shall be no richer than I was at the beginning. 
But if while I feed them, I employ them, some in 
■pinning, others in making bricks, &c. for building, 
tbe-yalue of mj corn will be arrested and remain 
with me, and at the end of the year we may all be 
better clothed and better lodged. And if, instead 
of employing a man 1 feed in making bricka, I em- 
ploy him in fiddling for me, the corn he eats ia gone, 
and no part of his mlunfactDre remains to angmant 
the wealth and eonvenience of the family ; I shall, 
therefore, be the poorer for this fiddling man, nnless 
the rest of my family work more, or eat less, to 
make up the deficiency he oocasiona. 

Look round the world, an& wa ^t» 'aiiiaGiB& «xn- 
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ployed in doing nothing', or in something that a- 
mounts to nothing, when the necessaries andconve- 
uiences of life are in question. What is the balk of 
commerce, for which we fight and destroy each other, 
but the toil of millions for superflaities, to the great 
hazard and loss of many lives, by the constant dan- 
gers of the sea ? How much labour is spent in 
building and fitting great ships, to go to China and 
Arabia for tea and coffee, to the West Indies for 
sugar, to America for tobacco ? These things cannot 
be called the necessaries of life, for oar ancestors 
lived very comfortably without them. 

A question may be asked — Could all these people 
now employed in raising, making, or carrying super- 
fluities, be subsisted by raising necessaries ? I think 
(hey might. The 'World is large, and a great part of 
it still uncultivated. Many hundred millions of 
acres in Asia, Africa, and America, w^e itill a forest ; 
and a great deal even in Europe. On a hundred 
apre* of this forest, a man might become a substan- 
tial farmer ; and a hundred thousand men employed 
in clearing each his hundred acres, would hardly 
brighten a spot large enough to be visible from thfi 
moon, unless with Herschel*s telescope ; ,so vast are 
the regions still in wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect, that, upon 
the whole, the quantity of industry and prudence 
among mankind exceeds the quantity of idleness 
and folly. Hence the increase of good buildings, 
farms cultivated, and populous cities filled with 
wealth, all over Europe, which a few ages since 
were only to be found on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean; and this notwithstanding the mad wars 
continually raging by which are often destroyed, in 
one year, the works of many years* pe«c«. So that 
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Wfl ifiajr hope, the laiary of ■ few merchuita an 
tbfl cOBit will not be the min nf A.merica. 

One Teflection more, tmd 1 will end thii long 
rambling tetter. Almost all Che pirtf of oar bodiei 
Tcqnire loioe eipeose. The feet demand shoei ; the 
legs, stocking* 1 the reitof the body, clothing ; and 
the bell;, a good deal of victaals. Oar eyes, though 
exceedingly oHful. aak, nben reasonable, only the 
cheap assistance orapectBcles, wbioh could not much 
impair our finsnees. £nt the eyes of other people 
are the eyes that min ns. If all bnt myself were 
blind, I should want neitherfinectotbes, fine bouses, 
Qor Ane fDmiturs. 

ON THE SLATE TRADE. 
Rkadiho in the nempapers the speech of Mr. 
Jackson in congress, against meddUng with tht 
afblr of lUTeiT, or attempting to mend the condi- 
tion of slsTeSt it put me in mind of a rimilar speech, 
made abont one hnndred years since, by Sidi Ma- 
homet Ibrahim, a member of tbe dins of Algiers, 
which may be seen in Martin's sccoont of his con. 
■nlthlp, 16B7. It was against granting the petition 
of the sect called Eriia, or Puriiii, wbo prayed 
for the aboliUan of piracy and slavery, as being 
unjust. — Mr. Jackson does not qaote it : perhaps 
he hss not seen it. If, therefore, some of its rea- 
sonings sro to be fomd in his eloquent apeechr it 
may only show tliat men's interests operate, and 
are operated on, with surprisini; similarity, in all 
conntrieE and cUmatei whenever they are under sim- 
ilar circumstances . The African speecli, as trans- 
lated, is aa follow! : 

'AUb Bismillah, &e. God is great, and Mahomet 
is kis prophet.' 
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'Have these Erika coniidered the conseciaeiices 
of erantinf their petitioii ? If we cease oar criuaea 
ai^nst the Chrbtians, how shall we be famished 
with the commodities their countries {woduce, and 
which are so neeeasary for us ? If we forbear to 
make slaves of their people, who. in this hot climate, 
are to coltivate oar iands ? Who are to perform 
the common labpnrs of oar city, and of oar families ? 
Must we not be then oar own slaves ? And is there 
not more compassion and more favoor due to us 
Mossulroen than to those Christian dogs ? \ye have 
now above fifty thousand slaves in and near Algiers. 
This number, if not kept up by Aresh supplies, will 
soon diminish, and be gradually annihilated. If, 
then, we cease taking and plundering the infidels* 
phips, and making slaves of tha seamen and passen- 
gers, our lands will become of no value, for want of 
calrivation ; the rents of houses in the city will sink 
one half ; and the revenues of government, arising 
from the share of prizes, must be totally destroyed. — 
And for what ? To gratify the whim of a whimsical 
sect, who would have us not only forbear making 
more slaves, but even manumit those we have. But 
who is to indemnify their masters for the loss ? Will 
the state do it ? Is our treasury sufficient ? Will the 
Erika do it? Can they do it? Or would they, to 
do what they think justice to the slaves, do a greater 
injustice to the owners ? And if we set our slaves 
free, what is to be done with them ? Few of them 
will return to their native countries ; they know too 
well the greater hardships they must there be sub- 
ject to. They will not embrace our holy religion : 
they will adopt our manners : our people wiU not 
pollute themselves by intermarrying witU them. 
Must wt: maintain them as beggars in our streets ; 
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or nrffur our jirapertia to be tba pray of thinr pil- 
lage ? Sot mim ■ccnatomed to lUTBTf will not work 
for t livelihood when not compelled. — And wbat is 
there no plciibta la their present condibon I Were 
the; not aliia in their own eonatriei? Are not 
Spain. Portngal, Frsnce. and the Italian lUles, 
goTerned )>j deipota. who bold til their enbjecta in 
alaTerr, wichoot eiceptian ? ETen Eaglud treats her 
■ailora aa alara ; for they are, whenefer the govern- 
ment pieaHK.ieited and confined in ahips of war. con- 
demned not aal; to irork, but to fight for amaUmjea, 

alloired by na- la their oondiliDn then made wona 
bytbeirralliDgintoonr handa? No: theyhaveonly 
exchanged one alavery for another ; and I may say 
better : for here thej are brunght into a land where 
theanaof TslamiamgiTea forth its light, and ahinBa in 
full Bpleadoor, and they hue aa opportunity of ma- 
king theouelvet acquainted with the tme doctrine. 
and thereby aaving their immortal aouli. Tboae wbo 
remainathumehavenotthathqipinesi. Suidiogthe 
■Uvea home, then, would be unding them out of light 
into darkneas-" 

"I repeat the qoestion, What ia to be dona with 
tbem ? 1 have h^rd it au|£ested, that they may he 
planted in the wildemna, where there ii plenty of 
land for tbem to anbaist on, and where ^ey may 
flauriah aa a free atate. — But they are, I donht, too 
little diipoaed to labour without compulaion, aa well 
aa too ignorant to eetabliah good government ; and 
the wild Arabs would soon moleit and destroy, or 
again eoalave them. While aerring us, we take 
care to provide them with every thing i and they 
an: treated with hnmanity. The labourera in their 
own conntriea are, aa I aok inlanuni, iitRiA \t^ 
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lodged, and clothed. The condition of most of tifiem 
is therefore already mended, and requires no farther 
improvement. Here their lives are in safety. ThiBf 
are not liable to be impressed for soldiers and forced 
to cut one another^s Christian throats, as in the 
wars of their own countries. If some of the reli> 
gious mad bigots, who now teaze us with their silly 
petitions, have, in a fit of blind zeal, freed their slaves, 
it was not generosity, it was not humanity, that 
moved them to the action ; it was from the conscious 
burden of a load of sins, and hope from the sup- 
posed merits of so good a work, to be excused from 
damnation. — How grossly are they mistaken, in 
imagining slavery to be disavowed by the Alcoran I 
Are not the two precepts, to quote no more, **Ma8- 
ters, treat your slaves with -kindness — Slaves, serve 
your masters with cheerfulness and fidelity,*' clear 
proofs to the contrary ? Nor can the plundering of 
infidels be in that sacred book forbidden ! since it 
is well known from it, that God has given the world, 
and all that it contains, to his faithful Mussulmen, 
who are to enjoy it, of right, as fast as they conquer 
it. Let us then hear no mure of this detestable 
proposition, the manumission of Christian slaves, 
the adoption of which would, by depreciating our 
lands and houses, and thereby depriving so many 
good citizens of their properties, create universal 
discontent and provoke insurrections, to the endan- 
gering of government, and producing general confu- 
sion. I have, therefore, no doubt, that this wise 
council will prefer the comfort and happiness of a 
whole nation of true believers, to the whim of a few 
Erika, and dismiss their petition.** 

The result was, as Martin tells us, that the Divan 
came to this resolutloxi ; "That the doctriiie, that 
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tbe plnodeiing and cnitsTiDg the ChrutianB in un- 
just, ia at beat probtcmatical ; but that it U the 
tntcrctt at this state to coDtinun the practice, ii 
clearj therefore, let the pttilion be rejected.' — 
And it irai rejected accordingly." 

And since like motives are apt to prodace, in the 
minds of men, like opinions and reaolutions, maj 
we not Tcntore to predict, from this scconnt, that 
the petitions to tbe parliatnent of England for abol. 
ishing the slave trade, to tay nothing of other legis- 
lalures, and the debates upon them, will have s 
similar concluiion. Histobiccs. 

OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 
Bv the nriginal taw af nations, war and eitirpatjon 
were the punishment of iiijurj. Humaniaing hj 
degrees, it admitted slavery instead of death ? a far- 
ther step was, the exchange of prisoners instead of 
slaierj : another, to respect more tbe property of 
private persons nnder conquest, and bo content with 
acquired dominion. Why should not this law of 
nations go ott improving } Ages have intervened be- 
tween its several steps ; but aa knowledge of late in- 
creases rapidly, why should not those steps be quick- 
ened ? Why Ehoold it not be agreed to, H the future 
law of nations, that in any war hereafter, the follow- 
ing descriptiooa of men should be nndiilurbed, hate 
tho protention of both sides, und be permitted (o 
follow their employments in security } via. 

1. Cultivators of the earth, becauso the; labour 
fur the subsistence of mankind. 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 



icbanpnt tb^ereisaries and CDtimue:a<M (A'^t- 
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4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working 
in open towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals 
of enemies should be unmolested — ^they ought to be 
assisted. It is for the interest of humanity in gen- 
eral, that the occasions of war, and the inducements 
to it, should be diminished. If rapine be abolished, 
one of the encouragements to war is taken away ; and 
peace therefore more likely to continue and be lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high 
seas — a remnant of the ancient piracy — though it may 
be accidentally beneficial to particular persons, is 
far from being profitable to all engaged in it, or to 
the nation that authorizes it. In the beginning of a 
war some rich ships are surprised and taken. This 
encourages the first adventurers to fit out more armed 
vessels ; and many others to do the same. But the 
enemy at the same time become more careful, arm 
their merchant ships better, and render them not so 
easy to be taken : they go also more under the pro- 
tection of convoys. Thus, while the privateers to 
take them are multiplied, the vessels subjected to be 
taken, and the chances of profit, are diminished ; so 
that many cniises are made wherein the expenses 
. overgo the gains ; and, as is the case in other lot- 
teries;, though particulars have got prizes, the mass 
of adventurers are losers ; the whole expose of fitting 
out all the privateers during a war being much greater 
than the whole amount of goods taken. 

Then there is the national loss of all the labour of 
so many men during the time they have been em- 
ployed in robbing ; who besides spend what they get 
in riot, drunkenness, and debauchery; lose their 
bubita of industry ; are larely fit for any sober busi- 
ness after 'a peace, and setvft ot^Vj Vq \Tk,<st«»%«. SJcv^ 




iiamber of higbwajmen and haaiebrcaliers. Eien 
tlie ■dventurera, who have been fortunate, aie by 
sudden Health led into expensiTe living, tbe babit 
of which continues when the meani of supporting it 
ceaie, and finally ruins them : a just puniahmeat for 
their baTing wantDnly and unfeeljugl; ruined man; 



ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 
JuDGB Foster, p. 151. 'Ever; man.'— The cod- 
ctuuoD hen from thtteiele to a pari, does not teem 
to be good l<^c. !f the alphabet ibualdiBy, Lei us 
all fight for the defence of the whole ; that is equal, 
and may, therefore, he just. Butif theyahould aaj, 
Let A, B, Cand D go out and fight for us, while we 
stay at home and ileep in our skins ; that is not 
eqnal, and therefore cannot be just. 

lb, 'Employ.'. — If you please. The word signi- 
fies engaging a man to work for me, by oAering him 
such wages as Hre sufficient to induce him to prefer 
my sernce. This is rery difiereot from compelling 
him (o work on such terms ai 1 think proper. 

li. 'This service and employment,' &c. — These 
are folsB facta. Hiaempto^ent and aervice are not 
the lams. — Under the merchant he goes in an un- 
armed veieel, not obliged to fight, but to transport 
merchandise. In the king's seirice he is obliged to 
fight and haiard all the dangers of battle. Sickneu 
on board of king's ships is also more common and 
more mortal. 'The merchant's service, too, he can 
quit at the end of the voyage ; not the king's. Al- 
so, the merchant's wagas are mnch higher. 

lb. '1 am very sensible,' &t. — Hwt Mt '^i 
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things put in comparison that are not comparable ; 
viz. injury to seamen, and inconvenience to trade. 
Inconvenience to the whole trade of a nation will 
not justify injustice to a single seaman. If the trade 
would suffer without his service, it is able and ought 
to be willing to offer him such wages as may induce 
him to afford his service voluntarily. 

Page 159. ' Private mischief roust be borne with 
patience, for preventing a national calamity.' Where 
is this maxim in law and good policy to be found ? 
And how can that be a maxim which is not consistent 
>\ith common sense ? If the maxim had been, that 
private mischiefs, which prevent a national calamity, 
ought to be generously compensated by the nation, 
one might understand it : but that such private mis- 
chiefs are only to be borne with patience, is absurd 1 

lb. * The expedient,' &c. * And,' &c. (Para- 
graphs 2 and 3). — ^Twenty ineffectual or inconve- 
nient schemes will not justify one that is unjust. 

lb, * Upon the foot of,* &c. — ^Your reasoning, 
indeed, like a lie, stands but upon one foot ; truth 
upon two. 

Page 160. * Full wages,' probably the same they 
had in the merchant's service. 

Page 174. M hardly admit,* &c. — (Paragraph 5). 
— ^When this author speaks of impressing, page 158, 
he diminishes the horror of the practice as much as 
possible, by presenting to the mind one sailor only 
suffering a ' hardship ' (as he tenderly calls it) * in 
some particular cases' only ; and he places against 
this private mischief, the inconvenience to the trade 
of the kingdom. — But if, as he supposes is often 
the case, the sailor who is pressed and obliged to 
serve for the defence of trade, at the rate of twenty- 
fire shillings per month, could get three pounds iif- 




doslriaiu pirt of society and their poor familiea of 
290.0001. per month, or three miUiout ■ year, and 
Ht the same time oblige ifaem to baiard their livHt 
in fighting for the defence of yonr trade ; to thr 
defence of which all oufht indeed tO contribute 
(and tailors among the rest) in propoTtion to tbeir 
profits hj it ; but this three millions is more than 
their shire, if the* did not pay with their perBona -. 
but when you force that, methinks you should ei- 
cuse the other. 

But, it may be nid, to gire the king's seniuen 
merchant's wages would cost the nation too much, 
and call for mora taies. The question then will 
amount to this : whether it be just in a community, 
that the richer part ahould compel the poorer lo 
tight in ilefence of them and their properties, for 
such wagrs as they tiiink fit to aliow, and' punish 
them if they refiise ? Our author tells us thst it 
is ' Itgal.' I base not law enough lo dispute his 
aothorltiea, but 1 cannot persuade myself that it is 
equitable. I will, however, own for the presrnt, 
that it may be lawful when necessary r but then I 
contend that it may be used so as to produce the 
same good effect*— i*e jmJHc ncurili/, without do- 
ing so much intolerable injustice as attends the 
impiesaing common seamen. — In order to be better 
understood, 1 would premise two things : — First, 
That voluntary seamen may he had for the service. 
If they were sufficiently pud. The proof is, that 
(0 serve in the same ship, aod incur the same dan- 
ger, you have no occasion to impress captains < lieu- 
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tenants, second lieutenants, raidshipment parsers, 
nor many other officers. Why, but that Uie pro- 
fits of their places, or the emoluments expected, 
are sufficient inducements ? The business then is, 
to find money, by impressing, sufficient to make the 
sailors all volunteers, as well as their officers ; and 
this without any fresh burden upon trade. — ^The 
second of my premises is, that twenty-five shillings 
u month, with his share of the salt beef, pork, and 
peas -pudding, being found sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of a hard-working seaman, it will certainly 
be so for a sedentary scholar or gentleman. I would 
then propose to form a treasury, out of which en- 
couragements to seamen should be paid. To fill 
this treasury, I would impress a number of civil 
officers, who at present have great salaries, oblige 
them to serve in their respective offices for twenty- 
five shillings a month with their shares of mess 
provisions, and throw the rest of their salaries into 
the seaman's treasury. If such a press-warrant 
were given me to execute, the first I would press 
should be a recorder of Bristol, or a Mr. Justice 
Foster, because I might have need of his edifying 
example, to show how much impressing ought to 
be borne witht for he would certainly find, that 
though to be reduced to twenty-five shillings a 
month might be a * private mischief* yet that, 
agreeably to his maxim of law and good poljcy, it 
ought to be borne with patience^^ for preventing a 
national calamity. Then I would press the rest of 
the judges ; and opening the red book, I would 
press every civil officer of government, from 501. a 
year salary, up to 50,0001, which would throw an 
immense sum into our treasury : and these gentle- 
men could nQt complain, since they woai4 receive 




twentj-Ave ihillingB s month and their retiona ; an< 
tbii without being obliged to fight. LaatI j, 1 tbin! 
I would impreia • • • 



MarchU, 17S5. 

Mt Dear Friend, 
AvoNG the pampUeta joa latelf *Got me waa one 
eAtitled TAaui/llIt en Extevlivt Juttict, la re- 
turn for that, J (end jou ■ Prench oneon the same 
subject. Oiiertalionii eoncemant rBxemtion de 
r Article II, de la Dtclaralioa tur It Vol. Thrr 
are both addressed to the JndgeB, bat written^ aa 
you will see, in a Tery diiferent ipirit. The Eng- 
lish anthor is for hanging all thi«Te«. The Frenob- 
man ia for proportioning poniahmenta to offences. 

If we really believe, as we profess to beliere, that 
the law of Moses waf the law of God, tbe dictate 
of Dirine wisdom, infinitely superior to hnnian ; on 
what pnnniplea do we ordain death aa the punish- 
ment of an offence, which, according to tlwC law, 
was only to be punished by a resdtution of four- 
fold ? To put a man to death for an offence, which 
does not desene death, ia it not a mnrder ? And 
aa the French writer says, i>oi(-0n jruair wn dtlil 
cBnIre ta lociiti par un crime con/re ta nMvre f 

SaperflnoHB property is the creature of sodetj. 
Simple and mild laws were sufficient to guard the 
property that was merely necessary. The savage's 
bow, his hatchet, and bis coat of skins, were suffi- 
riently secured, without law, by the fear of <genbva\ 
raaentmsnt and retaliktion. 'Wwu \t-j VwVms. fS •&«. 
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first laws, part of the society accumulated wealth 
and grew powerful, they enacted others more severe, 
and would protect their property at the expense of 
humanity. This was abusing their power, and com- 
mencing a tyranny. If a savage, before he entered 
into society, had been told — ** Your neighbour, by 
this means, may become owner of a hundred deer ; 
but if your brother, or your son, or yourself, having 
no deer of your own, and being hungry, should kill 
one, an infamous death must be the consequence," 
he would probably have preferred his liberty, and 
his common right of killing any deer, to all the 
advantages of society that might be proposed to him. 
That it is better a hundred guilty persons should 
escape than that one innocent person should suffer, 
is a maxim that has been long and generally i^. 
proved ; never, that I know of, controverted. Even 
the sanguinary author of the Thoughts agrees to it, 
adding well, "that the very thought of injured in- 
nocence, and much more that of suffering innocence, 
must awaken all our tenderest and most compassion- 
ate feelings, and at the same time raise our highest 
indignation against the instruments of it. But,*' 
he adds, "there is no danger of either ^ from a strict 
adherence to the laws." — Really! is it then impos- 
sible to make an unjlist law ; and if the law itself be 
unjust, may it not be the very "instrument which 
ought to raise the author's and every body's highest 
indignation?" I see in the last newspapers from 
London, that a woman is capitally convicted at the 
Old Bailey, for privately stealing out of a shop some 
gau2e, value fourteen shillings and three-pence. Is 
there any proportion between the injury done by a 
theft, value fourteen shillings and three-pence, and 
the punishment of a human creature^ by death, on 
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a gibbet? Might Dot that wonun, by her labour, 
havti made the reparatian ordained by God in paying 
foar-fold ? U not all pnoiahment infllcled beyond 
the merit of the offunfie, to much punishment of 
innoeence? In this light, boo vast is the annual 
qaBntit;ornotoalyi>{tHrcil but niferin^innacencBi 

of innocence may be punished by way o( prfftJeniin^ 
erimei. I have read, indeed, qf a cruel Turk, in 
Barbary, who, whenever lie bought a new christian 
slave, ordered hiia immediately to be huag up by the 
legs, and to receive a hundred blows of a cudgel on 
the EolcB of his feet, that the Hevere eense of the 
punisbaient, and fear of incurring it thereafter, 
might preveat the faults that ahould merit it. Our 
author himself would hardly approve entirely of this 
Turk'a conduct in Ibe government of sbivea ; and 
yet he appears to recommend lomethiog like it for 
the goyernment of English subjects, when he ap- 
plauds the reply of judge Burnet to the convict 
horse -stealer 1 whotKing asked what he had tu say 



only Blealiug a horse, was told by the judge, 'Man, 
thou art not to be hanged only for stealing a horse, 
but that honea may not be stolen.' The man's 
answer, if candidly eiarnined, will, I imagine, appear 
reasonable, as being founded on the eternal principle 
of justice mid eqnity, that puoisbments should be 
proportioned to olTences; and the judge's reply bru. 
Ul and unreasonable, though the writer 'wishes all 
judges to carry it with thom whenever they go the 
ciriruit, and to bear it in their minds, as coatain- 
ing a wiae reason for all the penal (^aSiaMa, i"'»^i»- 



of death should nt 
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they are called upon to put in execution. It at once 
illustrates,* says he, ' the true grounds and reasons 
of all capital punishments whatsoerer, namely, that 
every man's property, as well as his life, may be 
held sacred and inviolate.' Is there then no d^er- 
ence in value between property and life ? If I think 
it right that the crime of murder should be punished 
with death, not only as an equal punbhment of the 
crime, but to prevent other murders, does it follow 
that I must approve of inflicting the same punish- 
ment for a little invasion on my property by theft ? 
If I am not myself so barbarous, so bloody-minded, 
and revengeful, as to kill a fellow creature for steal- 
ing from me fourteen shillings and three-pence, how 
can I approve of a law that does it? Montesquieu, 
who was himself a judge, endeavours to impress 
other maxims. He must have known what human 
Judges feel on such occasions, and what the effects 
of those feelings ; and, so far from thinking that 
severe and excessive punishments prevent crimes, 
he asserts, as quoted by our French writer, that, 

* L atrodte des loix en empeche I'execution. 

' Lorsque la peine est sans mesore, on est souvent oblige 
de lui preferer I'impunite. 

* La cause de teas les relacheraens vi«it de Timpunite 
des crimes, ct non de la moderatiou des peines.* 

It is said by those who know Europe generally, 
that there are more thefts committed and punished 
annually in England, than in all the other nations 
put together. If this be so, there must be a cause 
or causes for such depravity in our common people. 
May not one be the deficiency of justice and mo- 
rality in our national government, manifested in our 
oppressive conduct, to subjects, and unjust wars on 
our neighbours ? View the long persisted in, un« 
jtiat, monopolizing treatment of Ireland, at length 
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■cknovrledged ! Vien' the plunderinf gOTaramenC 
cierciaed by our mercliuiiU in the Indiea; the con- 
fiscating Ivor nude upon the Americui colonies ; 
■nd, lo aay nothing of those nponPmnce and Spun; 
view the late war apon Holliind, which was seen by 
impartial Europe in no other li^lit than that of a 
war of rapine and pillage \ the hopes of an immense 
and easy prey being its only apparent, and probably 
itatrne and real, motive andeneourageoieat. Justice 
is US Bjrictly due between neighl>^ur nations, as 
between neighbour citiiens. A higbwujman is aa 
much a robber when he plunders in a gang, aa when 
■ingle ; and a tiation that makes an unjust war is 
only a great gang. After employing jour people in 
robbing the Dutch, it is strange, that, being out of 
that employ by peace, they still continue robbing, 
and rob one another; Prhmltrie, as the Freoh 
call i(, or priiHteerin^-. Is the universal bent of the 
English nation, at home and abroad, whereTer set- 
tled. No lees than seven hoodred priiiteers were, 
it is said, commissioned in the last war I These 
were Rtted out by merchants, to prey upon other 
merchants who had never done them any injury. 
Ii there probably any one of those privateering 
merchants of London, who were so ready to rob the 
merchants of Amsterdam, that wr>nld not as readiljr 
plunder another London merchant, of the neit 
street, if he could do it with the same impunity P 
The aiidity,theaftmi<ip;iefent, iaUiesame; it is the 
fear alone of the gallows that makes the dilTereDue. 
How then can a nation, which among the bonestest 
nf its people, has so many thieves by inclination, and 
whose government encouraged and commiisioned DO 
less than seven hondted gangs of robbers ; how can 
tocb kaatioa hate the face \a coa&enm ^Inc cnRvc- 
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in individuals, and hang np twenty of them in a 
raornins^ ? It naturally^puts one in mind of a New- 
gate anecdote. One of the prisoners complained, 
that in the night, somebody had taken the buclclea 
ofT his shoes. *What the devil!* says another, 
* have we then thieves amongst us? It most not be 
suffered. Let us search out the rogue, and pump 
liim to death.' 

There is, however, one late instance of an English 
merchant who will not profit by such ill-gotten gain. 
He was, it seems, part owner of a ship, which the 
(ithtM- owners thought fit to employ as a letter of 
inar((ae, and which took a number o^ French prizes. 
The booty being shared, he has now an agent here 
inquiring by an advertisement in the Gazette, for 
those who have suffered the loss, in order to make 
them, as far as in him lies, restitution. This con- 
scientious man is a quaker. The Scotch presby- 
terians were formerly as tender ; for there is still 
extant an ordinance of the town-council of Edin- 
hurgli, made soon after the Reformation, "forbid^ng 
the purchase of prize goods, under pain of losing the 
freedom of the burgh for ever, with other punish- 
ment at the will of the magistrate ; the practice of 
making prizes being contrary to good conscience, 
and the rule of treating christian brethren as we 
would wish to be treated ; and such goods are not to 
be sold by any godly man within this burgh.*^ The 
race of these godly men in Scotland is probably ex- 
tinct, or their principles abandoned, since, as far 
as that nation had a hand in promoting- the war 
against the colonies, prizes and confiscations are 
believed to have been a considerable motive. 

It has been for some time a generally received 
opinion, that amiUtary m&Ti\&iDLQV.tAva^^Te^\vethQr 




a war be ju>t or UDJnst : he ii toexecatebiaordcn. 
All prince*, irho are disposed Co became tyrants, Diugt 
probiibly npproTe of thus opinion, and be willing to 
establish it, but a it not a dangeroiu one? since, on 
that principle, if the tyreut commands his simy to 
attack and deatrof not only sn Dnoffending neighbour 
nation, bat eren hia own subjects, the nriny is bound 

manded by hu master to rob or murder a neigbbour, 
or do any other immoral act, may refuse ; and the 
magiaffate will protect him in his refusal. The sla- 
Tery then of a soldier is worse thsn that of a negro I 
A conscientiotiB officer, if not restraiaed by the ap- 
prehension of its being impnted to another cause, 
may indeed resign, rather than be employed in an 
unjust war; but the priTBte men are slaies for life-, 
and they are, perhaps, incapabEeof judging for them* 
selies. We can only lament their fate, anditill more 
that of a sailor, who is often dragged by force from 
his honest occupation, and compelled to imbrue his 
hands in perhaps innooenC blood. But methinks, it 
well behoves merchants (men more enlightened by 
their education, and perfectly free from any such 
force or obligation) to consider well of the justice 
of a war, before they Toluntarily engage a g^ng of 
ruffians to attack their fellow-merchants of a neigh- 
bouring nation, to plonder them of their property, 
and perhaps rain them and their families, if they 
yield it ; or to vonnd, maim, and murder them, if 
they endeavour Co defend it. Yet these things are 
done by Christian merchants, whether a war be just 
or unjust ; and it can hardly be just on both sides. 
They are done by Eogliib and American merchants, 
irho, nevertheless, complaia of prirate theft, wai& 
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liang by dozens the thieves they have taught by their 
own example. 

It is high time, for the sake of humanity, that a 
sto]) were pat to this enormity. The United States 
of America, though better situated tlian any Euro- 
pean nation to make profit by priyateering, (most of 
the trade of Burope with the West Indies passing 
before their doors,) are, as far as in them lies, en- 
deavouring to abolish the practice, by offering in all 
their treaties with other powers, an article ei^aging 
solemnly, that in case of future war, no pmateer 
shall be commissioned on either side ; and that un- 
armed merchant ships, on both sides, shall pursue 
their voyages unmolested.* This will be a happy 
improvement of the law of nations. The humane 
and the just cannot but wish general success to the 
proposition. 

With unchangeable esteem and affection, 
I am, my dear friend, ever yours. 

* This offer Having been accepted by the late King' of 
Prussia, a treaty of amity and commerce was concluded 
between that monarch and the United States, containing 
the foilovfine humane, philanthropic article ; in the forma, 
tion of which Dr. Franklin, as one of the American ideni- 
potentiaries, was principally concerned, namely— 

A rt. xxiii. If war should arise between the two contract- 
ing: parties, the merchants of either country then residing 
in the other, shall be allowed to remain nine months to col. 
lect their debts and settle their affairs, and may departfre^y, 
carrying off all their effects without molestation or binder- 
ance ; and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, 
cultivators of the earth, artizans, manufacturers, and fisher- 
men, unarmed, and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages* 
or places, and in general, all others, whose occupations are 
for the common subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall 
be allowed to continue their respeetive employments, and 
shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their houses 
or goods be burnt, or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields 
vTBMted by the armed force of the enemy into whose power. 





Savages «e call them, beoiue their mumera differ 
from OUT*, which we think the perfeclioD of ciiiUty ; 
they think the aaaie of theirs. 

Peihip* if WB could eiuoine the maonera of dif- 
ferent natio^t with iroputiality. we ibonld find no 
peojile >o rude *i tobe without any ndei of potite- 
oess ; nor any BO politeuuiottobate aoniereniaJDS 
of radeoess. 

The Indiaa men, when jroung, are hnnten and 
warrion ; when old, counsdlots ; for all their go- 
TCmment ii by the cooncil or advice of ibe lages : 

to compel obedience or inflict pnnighment. Hence 
they generally ttndy oratory: the bett ipeaket bay- 
ing the moBt inflnenee. The Indian women till the 
gronnd, drcu tbe food, nnrve and bring np the chil- 
dn:n, and pre*erve and band down to poateritj the 
memory oF public tranHCtiona. Theie employments 
□f men and women are acconnted natural and ho- 
noarable. Haring few artificial wantt, they haie 
abundance of leiBnre for imprOTement by conreru- 
tinn- Our laborions manner of life, compared with 
thei™, they esteem ilatish and base ; and the learn- 
ing oD whicti we Tslne ooraelres, they regard lu 
w, Uier nnr happen to fall; but if aPT 
to be taken rromOiem for the ate nf such 
' iIllKpiMforitaraaanablepriFe. 
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frivolous and useless. An instance of this occurred 
at the treaty of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, anno 
1744, between the government of Virginia and the 
Six Nations. After the principal business was set- 
tled, the commissioners from Virginia acquainted 
the Indians by a speech, that there was at Vi^lliams- 
burgh, a college, with a fund for educating Indian 
youth ; and if the chiefs of the Six Nations would 
send down half a dozen of their sons to that college, 
the government would take care that they should 
be well provided for, and instructed in all the learn- 
ing of the white people. It is one of the Indian 
rules of politeness not to answer a public propo- 
sition the same day that it is made ; they think it 
would he treating it as a light matter, and that they 
show it respect by taking time to consider it, as of 
a matter important. They therefore deferred their 
answer until the day following: when their speaker 
began, by expressing their deep sense of the kind, 
ness of the Virginia government, in making them 
that offer; "for we know,'* says he, "that you 
highly esteem the kind of learning taught in those 
colleges, and that the maintenance of our young 
men, while with you, would be very expensive to 
you. We are convinced, therefore, that you mean 
to do us good^by your proposal ; and we thank you 
heartily. But you who are wise, must know, that 
different nations have different conceptions of things ; 
and you will therefore not take it amiss, if our ideas 
of this kind of education happen not to be the same 
with yours. We have had some experience of it; 
several of our young people were formerly brought 
up at the colleges of the northern provinces ; they 
were i/istructed in all your scVeiicfc*^ hut when they 
came back to us, they were bad txxxvxvm^n \^«t«D\. 
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of everj meuu of liviug iu the wotxla ; usable Co 
bear eittier cold ot htftiger i kuew neither how to 
build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an enem;; spoke 
our laognage imperfectly ; were neiEher fit for bun* 
teri, w»tiTor8, nor couusello™ ; tbejr were totally 
good for uotbiog. We are, however, not the less 
obliged by your kind offer, though we decline ac- 
cepting it j and to abotr our grateful sense of it. if 
the gentlemen of Virginia will send ub a dozen of 
their sous, we will take great care of their educa- 
tion, inattuct them in all ws know, and make men 
of them." 

Hating frequent oocauoa to hold pablic councils, 
they haye acquired great order and decency in con- 
ducting them. The old men sit in the foremost 

children hindmost. The busineas of the women is 
to take exact notice of what paasee, imprint it in 
their memoriea, for they baie no writings, and com- 
municate it to the children. They are tbe records 
of tbe council, and they presene tradition of the 
stipulations In treades a hundred years back ; which, 
when we compare with our writings, wealways find 
fliacL He that would speak, rises. The rest ob- 
■erre a profound silence. Wiien he has finished, 
and sits downj they leave him five or six minutes to 
recollect, that, if he has omitted any thing he in- 
tended to say, or has any thiag to add, he may rise 
•gain and deliver it. To interrupt another, even in 
common conversation, Is reckoned highly indecent. 
How different thii is from the eondoct of a polite 
British House of Commons, where iCBrce a day 
passes withontconfusioD, that make* the speaker 
hoarse in calling to order ,- and bow difierent from 
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of Europe, where, if you do not deliver your sen- 
tence with great rapidity, y6a are cnt off in the 
middle of it by the impatient loquacity of those 
you converse with, and never suffered to finish it 1 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is 
indeed carried to excess ; since it does not pel*mit 
them to contradict or deny the truth of what is as- 
serted in their presence. By this means they, indeed, 
avoid disputes \ but then it becomes difficult to know 
their minds, or what impression you make upon 
them. The missionaries, who have attempted to 
convert them to Christianity, all complain of this as 
one of the great difficulties of their mission. The 
Indians hear with patience the truths of the Grospel 
explained to them, and give their usual tokens of as- 
sent and approbation : you would think they were 
convinced, No such matt^ — it is mere civility. 

A Swedish minister having assembled the chieft 
of the Sasqnehannah Indians, made a sermon to 
them, acquainting them with the principal historical 
facts on which our religion is founded ; such as the 
fall of our first parents by eating an apple ; the 
coming of Christ to repair the mischief ; his mira- 
cles and, sufferings, &c. When he had finished, an 
Indian orator stood up to thank him. ** What you 
have told us," says be, *4s all very good. It is in- 
deed bad to eat apples. It is better to make them 
all into cider. We are much obliged by your kind- 
ness in coming so far to tell us those things which 
you have heard from your mothers. In return, I 
will tell you some of those which we have heard 
from ours. 

'' In the beginning, our fathers had only the flesh 

of animals to subsist on ? and if their hunting was 

unanccessfal, they wcrcstamxv^. T^o^ Kixw^^xj^ 
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himten hariiig killed * deer, mule > fire in the woods 
to broil come p4rti of it. When thej were about 
to s*ti»tj their hungw, they beheld a beautiful jaang 
woman descend froiti the clondi, and aeat herMlf on 
that bill which jon we jonder among the blue moUD- 
taim. They eaid to each other, ' it ii a spirit that 
perhaps has smelt our broiled veniaon, and wiabea to 
eat of it; let ua offer aome to her." Theypwaented 
her witb the tongue : ahe waa pleaied with the taste 
of it, and aaid. ' joai kindneaa shall be rewarded ; 
come to thii place after thirteen moons, and you shall 
find samething that will be of great benefit in noa- 
riahing yoa and yonr children to the latest genera- 
tiona,' Tbey did ao, and, to their sarjiriae, found 
planta they had neier aeen beFore ; bat which from 
that SDciBnt time, hare been cooitantlf cultivated 
among ub, toonr great adiintagc. Where her right 
hand had touched the ground, they fonnd maiie ; 
where her left hand had touched it, they foimd kid- 
ney-beans ; and where her backside had sat on it, 
they found tobacco." The good miaaiooary, dia< 
gnsted witb this idle tale, awd, " What I delivered 
to yon were sacred trutha ; but what yoa tell meia 
mere table, fiction, and falsehood." The Indian, 
offended, replied, " My brother, it seema iroar friends 
have not done you juitice in yonr education j Ihey 
have not well instructed you in the rules of common 
civility. YoD eaw that we, who uuderatand and 
praclise thoae rales, believed all your stories, why 
do yon refiiee to believe oura i" 

When any of them come into our towns, our 
people are apt to crowd round them,gase upon diem, 
and incommode them where they desire to be pri- 
vate ; tbbthey eateem great rudeneaa, and the effect 
of tbn want uf initructtoii in the tmIha <A uti^ok.-^ 
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and good manners 'We have,' said they, * as much 
curiosity as you, and when you come iuto our 
towns, we wish for opportunities of looking at you ; 
but for this purpose, We hide ourselves behind 
bushes, where you are to pass, and never intrude 
ourselves into your company.' 

Their manner of entering one another's villages 
has likewise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in 
travelling strangers to enter a village abruptly, with* 
out giving notice of theii* approach. Therefore, as 
soon as they arrive within hearing, they stop and 
halloo, remaining there till invited to enter. Two 
old men usually come out to them and lead them in. 
There is in every village a vacant dwelling, called 
the stranger's house. Here they are placed, while 
the old men go round from hut to hut, acquainting 
the inhabitants that strangers are arrived, who are 
probably hungry and weary, and every one sends 
them what he can spare of victuals> and skins to re- 
pose on. When the strangers are refreshed, pipes 
and tobacco are broughf; and then, but not before, 
conversation begins, with inquiries who they are, 
whither bound, what news, &c., and it usually ends 
with offers of service ; if the strangers have occa- 
sion for guides, or any necessaries for continuing 
their journey ; and nothing is exacted for the ent^- 
tainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as a 
principal virtue, is practised by private persona ; of 
which Conrad Weiser, our interpreter, gave me the 
following instance. He had been naturalized among 
the Six Nations, and spoke well the Mohuck lan- 
guage. In going through the Indian country, to 
carry a message from our governor to the council 
Ht Onovtinfjfay he cnUedattVveVvaXAXA.^o^v^'i Cauosw- 
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ttgo, va old acqauntaiiee. who imbnced Ubi, ipread 
furs for him to ait on. |j]aced before him some boiled 
beans and veuboa, and mixed some rum and water 
for his drink. When faewai well refreshed, and hod 
lit his pipe, Canasaetego began to convene mlh him ; 
asked him how he had fared the latxtj years sinuR 
their 'had seen each other, whence he then e~ 
what occCBsioned the joarnej', Slc. Conrid si ~ 
all hii cjuestions ; and i>hen the discourse began tu 
flag, the Indian, to continue it. said, 'Conrad, you 
have lived long among the white people, aod know 
something of their costoms ; I have been gometimea 
at ALban;, and have obserred that once in seven 
dajra they shut up their shops, and assemble alt in 
tiie great house ; tell me what it is for ? What do 
thejr do there ?' ' They meet there,' says Conrad, 
' to hpar and learn goad thmgt.' ' I do not doubt,' 
safs tlie Indian, ' that they tell you bo, Ihey have 
tpld me the same : but 1 donbt the truth of what 
they say, and I will toll jou my reasons. I weat 
lately to Albany, to nell my skim, and hay bUnkets, 
knives, ponder rum, &c. You know l^ued g;enfi- 
rally to deal with Hani Hanson ; but 1 was a little 
inclined this time lo try some other merchanla. 
Bowever, I called first upon Ham, and asked him 
what be would giTe for beaver. He said be could 
not give more than four shiilingi a pound: but, says 
he, 1 cannot talk on buaineaa uoir ; this is the day 
when we meet together to learn goodlhiagt, and 1 
am going to the meeting, So I thongbt to myself, 
since I cannot dQ any busineea to-day, 1 may as well 
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said : but perceiving that he looked much at ipe, 
and at Hanson, I imagined he was angry at seeing 
me there ; so I went out, sat down near the house, 
struck fire, and lit my pipe, waiting till the meeting 
should break up. 1 thought too that the man had 
mentioned something of beaver ; and I suspected it 
might be the subject of their meeting. So when 
they came out, I accosted my merchant, 'Well, Hans/ 
says I, 'I hope you have agreed to give more than 
Ibur shillings a pound.* ' No,' says he, * I cannot 
give so much ; I cannot give more than three shil- 
lings and sixpence.' I then spoke to several other 
dealers, but, they all sung the same song, three and 
sixpence, three and sixpence. This made it clear to 
me that my suspicion was right ; and that, whatever 
they pretended of meeting to learn good things, the 
real purpose was to consult how to cheat Indians in 
the price of beaver. Consider but a little, Conrad, 
and you must be of my opinion. If they meet w^ 
often to learn good things^ they would certainly have 
learned some before this time. But they are still 
ignorant. .You know our practice If a white man, 
in travelling through our country, enters one of oar 
cabins, we all treat him as I do you ; >i7e dry him 
if he is wet, we warm him if he is cold, and give 
him meat and drink, that he may allay his thirst and 
hunger ; and we spread soft fora for him to rest and 
sleep on : we demand nothing in return.* But if 
I go into a white man's house at Albany, and ask 
for victuals and drink, they say. Where is your mo- 

* It is remarkable that, In all agres and eountrles, hocnad- 

tatitv has been allowed as the virtue of those, whom tM 

civilized were pleased to call barbarians ; the Greeks oele- 

brated the Scythians for it ; the Saracens possessed it emU 

nently s and it i5, to this day, the reigning virtue of the wtM 

Arabs. St. Paul, too, in tVve ni\Bi!&oti ol Yt\& voyace and 
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? uiil if I have none, thej ny, Get out, yoa 
ian d<^. Yon tee that thej h«'e not lurned 
it littla poad lAingi, that ve need no meetiiigi 
le inMnicted in, becaiue onr mather taught them 
IB when we were ehUdicn ; aad tbcrefore it is 
oinble tkieir meeting) iluiiil3 be, «■ they wy, 
any inch pnrpoae, or hiTa any iBeli effiBoC g they 
only to contrive the cAeaNw Hf Aufln* im tht 
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Lndmt, Ociettr 2, 1770. 

I SEE, with plesiure, that we thinli pretty mach 
alike on the gabjecti of English America. We of 
the coloniei have never insieted that we ought to be 
exempt rrom contributins to tbe common eipenHS 
necessary to support the protperity of the empire. 
We only assert, thatbsiing paitiameats of onr own, 
and not baring representatiTei io that of Qreat 
Britain, our parliainentiare tbe only judges of what 
ne can andwhatneoagbttocontribnle in this case; 
■nd that the English parliament has no right to take 
onr money witboat oar coDient. In fact, tbe British 
empire is not a single state ; it comprehends many ; 
and though the parliament of Great Britain haa 
arrogated to itself tbe power of taxing the eolonlea, 
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it has no more right to do bo, than it has to tax 
Hanover. We have the same king, but not the same 
legislatures. 

The dispute between the two countries has already 
lost England manj millions sterling, which it has 
lost in its commerce, and America has in this respect 
been a proportionable gainer. This commeree con« 
sisted principally of superfluities ; objects of I11ZI117 
and fashion, which we can well do without ; and the 
resolution we have formed of importing no more till 
our grievances are redressed, has enabled many of 
our infant manufactures to take root ; and it will 
not be easy to make our people abandon them, in 
future, even should a connexion more cordial than 
ever succeed the present troubles. — I have, indeed, 
no doubt, that the parliament of Bngland will finally 
abandon its present pretensions, and leave us to the 
peaceable enjoyment of our rights and privileges. 

B. ^'bamklin. 

A COMPARISON OF THB 

CONDUCT OF THE ANCIENT JEWS, 

AND OF THE ANTIFEDERALISTS 
IN THB UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A ZEALOUS advocate for the proposed Federal Con« 
ititution, in a certain public assembly said, that ' the 
repugnance of a great part of mankind to good go- 
vernment was such, that he believed that if an angel 
from heaven was to bring down a constitution formed 
there for our use, it would nevertheless meet with 
violent opposition.' — He was reproved for the sup- 
posed extravagance of the sentiment ; and he did 
notjastifj it. — Probably it might not have imme- 
diatelj occurred to Mm, t\\«X. \)Eke VL^xvmeat had 




been triad, and thst tbe erent irai recorded In the 
moat futhfnlof sllhiitoriea, ths IIol; Bible i otber- 
iriae he might, as it leemsto me, hive supported hit 
opiniDD bj that aneiceptionable aathoritr* 

The Supreme Being had been pleaaed to nouruh 
up a lingla family, bj coutiaOEd acta of hii atten- 
tiie proiidence, antiL it becaiue a greit people : 
and having reicoed them from bondage bj mao; 
miracles performed by bis eervant Mosea, ha per. 
Eonallf delivered to chat chosen serraiiti inpmence 
of the whole nation, a constiEntion and code of lawa 
for their obieriBQce \ accompanied and aanetlDned 
witb promisei of great rewarcls, and threata of 
aevere punishments, ai the coaiequence of their 
obadtence or disobedience. 

This conslitntian, thongh the Deity himself vai 
to be at its head,* (and it is therefore called bf pO' 
liCical writers a theocrncy,) conldnotba carried rnto 
eiecntion bat by means of his ministers: Aaron 

with Moses, the fii 
new goTcrnment. 

Otie would have thought that the appointment of 
men who had distinguished themselves in procuring 
the liberty of their nation, and had hazarded their 
lives in openly opposing the will of a powerfol mo- 
narch who would have retained that nation in slavery, 
might have been an appointment acceptahln to a 
gratefn] people ) and that a consCItuCion framed for 
th«in by the Ddty himself, might on that account 
have been secure of a universal welcome reception. 
Yet there were, in every one of the thirteen trihcts, 
some discontented, restless spirits, who were con- 
tfataally exciting them to reject the propoaed ntw 
government, and this from varioiuma(»« 
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Many gtill retained an affection for Eg3fpt, tlie 
land of their nativity ; and these, whenever tfaey 
felt any inconvenience, or hardship, throngfa the 
natural and nnavoidable effeet of their change ni 
situation, exclaimed against their leaders as th^ 
authors of their trouble ; and were not only for re- 
turning into Egypt, but for stoning their deliverers. 
Those inclined to idolatry were displeased that their 
golden calf was destroyed. Many of the chiefs 
thought the new constitution might be injurious to 
their particular interests, that the profitable places 
would be engrossed by the families and frieida sf 
Moses and Aaron, and others equally well bom 
excluded. — In Josephus and the Talmud, we learn 
some particulars, not so fully narrated in the Scrip- 
ture. We are there told, ' that Korah was ambitious 
of the priesthood ; and offended that it was con- 
ferred on Aaron ; and this, as he said, hj the au- 
thority of Moses only, without the consent qf the 
people. He accused Moses of having, by various 
artifices, fraudulently obtained the government, and 
deprived the people of their liberties ; and of ctm- 
spiriug with Aaron to perpetuate the tyranny in their 
family. Thus, though Korah*s real motive was the 
supplanting of Aaron, he persuaded the people that 
he meant only the public good : and they, moved by 
his insinuations, began to cry out, ' Let us maintain 
the common liberty of our respective tribes ; we 
have freed ourselves from the slavery imposed upon 
us by the Egyptians, and shall we suffer ourselves 
to be made slaves by Moses ? If we must have a 
master, it were better to return to Pharaoh, who fed 
us with bread and onions, than to serve this new 
tyrant, who by his operations has brought us into 
danger of famine.* Then t^vj csi^^^ vdXa Q^Qtfn^Mm. 
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the rtaHlii of Ait cot^trnett with God ; •nd ob- 
jected to Ihe piivacy of tbs neetinga, aod the pra- 
Tenting tnj of the people from being present Kt the 
colloquies, or even approaching the place, as grounds 
of great snapicion. Tbej accused Mo*ea also of 
peculalioni ai embezzling part of the golden apoona 
BDd the lilTflr chai^;erei that the princes had ofleTed 
■t the dedication of the altar, and the offerings of 
gold by the common people, Bi well u most of the 
poU.tai; and Aaron theyaccuaed of pocVeting much 
of the gold, of which he pretended to hire made a 
molten calf. ' Beeidea peculation, they charged 
Mosea with ambition ; to gratify which pasiion, be 
had, they said, deceived the people, by promiaing to 
bring them to a land flowing witb millc and honey ; 
tnatead of doing which, he had brought them from 
such a land ; and that he thought light of all this 
tuischief, provided be coald make himself an absa- 
late prince. That, to aupport the new dignity with 
■plendoar in bis family, the partial poll-tax already 
leiied and given to Aaron, waa to be followed by ■ 
general one, which would probably be augmented 
from time to time, if he were suffered to go on 
promulgating new lawg, on pretence of new occa- 
aional revelations of the Divine will, till their whole 
fbrtnnea ware devouied by tbat aristocracy.' 

Moiea denied the cbai^ of peculaliau ; end his 
Bccnsers were destitute of proofa to support it ; 
though faeii, if real, are in their nature capable of 
proof. '1 bavenot,' aald be, (withbolyconlidenee 
in the preaence of God, ' I have not taken from this 
people Ihe valne of an aia, nor done them any other 
injury.' But his eaemiei had made the charge, and 
with tome luccess among the populace ; for no kind 
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of accusation is so readily made, or easily believed, 
by knaves, as the accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty of the 
principal men, * famous in the congregation, men of 
renown,' heading and exciting Uie mob, worked 
them up to such a pitch of frenzy, that they called 
out. Stone 'em, stone 'em, and iJiereby secure our 
liberties, and let us choose other captains, that they 
may lead us back into Egypt, in case we do not 
succeed in reducing the Canaanites* 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were 
a people jealous of their new acquu'ed liberty, which 
jealousy was in itself no fault : but that, when they 
suffered it to be worked upon by artful men, pre- 
tending public good, with nothing really in view but 
private interest, they were led to oppose the estab- 
lishment of the new constitution, whereby they 
brought upon themselves much inconvenience and 
misfortune. It farther appears from the same ines- 
timable history, that when, after many ages, the 
constitution had become old and much abused, and 
an amendment of it was proposed, the populace, as 
they had accused Moses of Uie ambition of making 
himself a prince, and cried out, Stone him, stone 
him ; so, excited by their high priests and scribes, 
they exclaimed against the Messiah, th^t he aimed 
at becoming king of the Jews, and cried, Cruciff 
him, crucify him. From all which we may gather, 
that popular opposition to a public measure is no 
proof of its impropriety, even though the opposition 
be excited and headed by men of distinction. 

To condnde, I beg I may not be understood to 
infer, tliat our general convention was divinely in- 
spired when it formed the new federal constitution, 
merelj because that const\\.u\\oTv\A»>[>««0Lxxctx«aaQa- 
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>bl:r and Teliemeotl; oppoted ; yet, I must own, I 
hns BO much faith in the geDanil goverameat of 
the world by Prorideace, thit I can h&rdlj conceive 
B trinsBcdon of such momentous importance to the 
weUkre of miUioDi now eiiBting. and to eiist in the 
poalerity of ■ great nation, Bhonld be suffered to 
pel* iriUioat being ill some degree influenced, guided, 
and goremed bj that ommipotent, omaipreeeiit, 
and beneficent Ruler, in Khom all inferior spirits 
lite, and more, and hare their b^ng. 

NAUTICAL AFFAIRS. 
Tbocbh Britain bestows mora attention to trade 



ing haie originated abroad. The best sailing- 
IB in the royal naif haTeta general been French 
u This, though it may admit of exceptions, 
)t be upon the whole ilisputed. 
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Dr. Franklin, among the other inquiries that had 
engaged his attention, during a long life spent in the 
uninterrupted pursuit of useful improyements, did 
not let this escape his notice ; and many useful hints, 
tending to perfect the art of navigation, and to me- 
liorate the condition of seafaring people, occur in 
his work. In France, the art of constmisting ships 
has long been a favourite study, and many im]Nx>ye- 
ments in that branch have originated with them. 
Among the last of the Frenchmen, who have made 
any considerable improvement in this respect, is M. 
Le Roy, who has constructed a vessel well adapted to 
sail in rivers where the depth of water is consider- 
able, and that yet was capable of being navigated 
at sea with great ease. This he effected in a great 
measure by the particular mode of rigging, which 
gave the mariners much greater power over die ves- 
sel than they could have when of the usual con- 
struction. 

I do not hear that thb improvement has in any 
case been adopted in Britain. But the advantages 
that would result from having a vessel of a small 
draught of wafer to sail with the same steadiness, 
and to lie equally near the wind, as one may do that 
is sharper built, are so obvious, that many persons 
have been desirous of falling upon some way to ef- 
fect it. About London, this has been attempted by 
means of lee boards (a contrivance now so generally 
known as not to require to be here particidarly de- 
scribed) and not without effect. » But these are sub- 
ject to certain inconveniences, that render the use 
of them in many cases ineligible. 

Others have attempted to effect the purpose by 

building vessels with more than one keel ; and this 

oontrivaneet when adopted upon proper prindpki, 
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womisei to be attended with tbe lupplert effeeti. 
But hitherto that leemi to hne been ■carecd}' at* 
tonded to. Hme will be neeessiry to endicata 
eoDinioo notions of Tery old itanding, before thia 

can be elfeetaally done- 
Mr. W. Bradie, ibip-mutsr in Leith, hM Utel; 
adopted a conCrivanee for thia purpoae, that uemi 
to be at the ume time very siiii]ile and extremelj 
etBcBCioiu. Neceseity,inthi9caae,uinaiaBTOlhen, 
was the mother ofinTention. He biul a small. Ba^ 
ill-bnitt boat,which was bo ill constracted aa scarealr 
to admit of earrjping a bit of sail on an; occasion, 
and which was at the same time so bearr ta ha 
rowed, that he fbnnd great difficalty m naing it fbr 
hii ordinary oe^aiona. In refleeting on Ihe meana 
diat might ba adopted for giiins this naaleas cobbls 
anch a hold of tbe water as to admit of his employ- 
ing a ssil when be fonnd It necesaarj, it readily 
occurred that a greater depth of keel wonld have thia 
tendency. But a greater depth of keel, thoiij;h it 
would hsTc been naeful for this purpoae, he easily 
foresaw, wonld ma)iG hisboatbeeitreBiely infXHiTe- 
nient on many other occasions. To effect both pur- 
poses, be thought of adopting a oMfeable hanl, 
which wonld admit of being let down or t«ken up at 
pleasure. This Idea he immediately carried into 
effect, by fhing a bar of iron of the depth he wanted, 
along each side of the keel, moving upon hinges that 
admitted of being moved in one direction, bat which 
could not be bent bscli in tbe opposite direction. 
Thus, by means of a small chain fixed to each end, 
these moveable keeli could be easily lifted np at 

Eleasur* ; ao that when be waa entering into a bar- 
snr, or slioal water, he had only to lift np bis heels, 
and the boat was as cepabte ot ba'nt;TnvDs^p^'^i:K*^ 
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as if he had wanted them entirely ; and when he 
went out to sea, where there was depth enough, by 
letting them down, the lee keel took a firm hold of die 
water, (while the other floated loose,) and gave inch 
a steadiness to all its movements, as can scarcelj be 
conceived by those who have not experienced it. 

This gentleman one day carried me ont with him 
in his boat to try it. We made two experiments. 
At first with a moderate breeze, when the moveable 
keels were kept up, the boat, whbn laid as near the 
wind as it could go, made an angle with the wake of 
about 30 degrees ; but- when the keels were let down, 
the same angle did not exceed five or six degrees* 
being nearly parallel with the course. 

At another time, the wind was right a>head, a 
brisk breeze. When we began to beat up against 
it, a trading sloop was very near us, steering the 
same course with us. This sloop went through the 
water a good deal faster than we^could : but in the 
course of two hours beating to windward, we found 
that the sloop was left behind two feet in three ; 
though it is certain, that if our false keels had not 
been let down, we could scarcely, in that situation, 
have advanced one foot for her three. 

< It is ui^ecessary to point out to sea- faring men 
the benefits that may be derived from this contri- 
vance in certain circumstances, as these will be very 
obvious to them. 




preliminahy address 



1 HATi heard, that aothing giiei m iinChor >a gre«C 
pleaaure u to find his wariis respectfullj qnoted bf 
other leameil sathon. This pleunn I Iutb ■elilam 
CDJoyed ; for though I have been, if 1 maj uj it 
witfaDUt Taiiity, an eminent aalhor (of Almauaca) 
uinually nov a full qaarter of a eenturf, m]' bro- 
ther aatbors in the same wa; (for what reuon I 
know not) haie eier lieen ver; iparing in their 
■pplaoseB 1 and no other oathor haa taken the leut 
notice of me i so that, did not mj nritings produce 
me aiHne solid pudding, the gre»t deficiencj of pnise 
would have quite diicouraged me. 

I concluded, at length, that the people were the 
best jndges of my merit, for they buy my works i 

■onally known, I luTe frequently heard one or other 
of my adagci repeated, with ' Ai poor Richard lays, 
■I the end on t. This gavB me some latiahction, 
u it showed not only that my iastrnetions were re- 
garded, but diBCOvered likewise some' respect tor my 
authority ; and I own, that, to enooorag^tbe prac- 
tice of remembering and repeating those wise sen- 
tences, 1 have sometimes quoted myielf with great 

Judge then how much I have been gratified by 
an incident whiob I am going to relate to yoo. I 
■topped my horse lately where a great nnmbsr of 
people were collected at an auction of merchant's 
goods. The hoar of sale not being come, they were 

the company called to a plain, cleaa, tA4 lomi,-*.-!^ 



K 
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white locks, ' Ptajy father Abraham, what think ja 
of the times ? Won't these heavy taxes quite min 
the country ? How shall we ever be able to pay 
them ? What would you advise us to ? ' Father 
Abraham stood up, and replied, — ' If you*d have 
my advice, I'll give it to you in short ; * for a word 
to the wise is enough ; and many words won't fill a 
bushel,' as poor Richard says.' They joined in <le- 
siring him to speak his mind ; and gathering round 
him. he proceeded as follows : 

* Friends (says he) and neighbours, the taxes are 
indeed very heavy ; and if those laid on by the go* 
vemment were the only ones we had to pay, we 
might more easily discharge them ; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice aa much by our idleness, three times 
as much by our pride, and four times as much by 
our folly ; and from these taxes the comtmissionen 
cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. 
However, let us hearken to good advice, and some- 
thing may be done for us ; ' God helps them that hdp 
themselves,' as poor Ridiard snys in his Almanac 

' It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one-tenth part of their time, 
to be ei^ployed in its service ; but idleness taxes 
many of us much more, if we reckon all that is 
spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing, with 
that which is spent in idle employments, or amuse- 
ments that amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing 
on diseases, absolutely shortens life. ' Sloth, like 
rust, consumes faster than labour wears, while the 
key often used, is always bright,' as poor Richard 
says. * But dost thou love life ? then do not squan- 
der time, for that's the stuff life is made of,* as pow 
Richard says. How much more tiian is necessary 
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do wa wpaai in ileop 1 foigetUng, that, ' tbt ileep- 
ing fox atchM no poallrj, and that thcrs will ba 
■le^ng enoogfa in the graTCf aa poor Richard etjn. 
' If time be of all things the moat predoua, wast- 
li^ time must be (a« poor Richard aaya) the great- 
nt prodigality ;' aince, aa he elievhere tells u, 
' Lost time ii Dcierfoand again { and what we call 
time CDOOgh, always proies little enough.' Let ns 
then U|) and be dnipg, and doing to the pnrpois : 
to by diligence Ahatl we do more with leas perplei- 
ky. ' Sloth makes all things difficult, but indnat»y 
all easy,' aa poor Richard atya ; and ' he that ri>eth 
but must trot all day, and ahall scarce overtake hii 
buiness at night ; while laiiness traieia so alowly, 
that poTcrty soon oTcrtAkes bim,' as we read in 
poor Richard ; who adds, ' Driie thy busineta, let 
not that drive thee ;' and, ' early Co bed, and early 
to hie, make* a man healthy, wealthy, and viae.' 
' So what aignifies wishing and hsping for better 

idr onraelves. ' Industry needa not wish,' as poor 
Richard aaya ;' and ' He that liveth upon hope wilt 
die tasdng.' ' There are no gains Hitbout pains; 
then help hands, for I have no lands ; or if I haye 
they are smartly taxed)' and (aa poor Richard like- 
wise obserrea) ' He that hath a trade hath an estate, 
and he that hnth a calling hath an office of profit 
and hoDonr ;' bat then the trade mnat be worked 
at, and (he calling well followed, or neither the ea- 
tals nor the office will enable ua to pay our taiea. 

poor Richard tays, ' At the working-man's boase 
hanger looks in, but darea not enUr.' Nor. will 
the bailiff or the constable enter ; for, ' Industry 
paya debti, but despair increaaeth them.' tB.^% V>*« 
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Richard. What though you have foimd no trea- 
sure » nor any rich relation left yoa a legacy ; ' Bi- 
ligence is the mother of ^od lack/ as poor Richard 
says ; and ' God gives ail things to induatry ; tbea 
plough deep while sluggards sleep, and jqu will 
have com to sell and to keep>' says poor Dick. 
Work while it is called to-day ; for you know not 
how much you may be hindered to-morrow ; whidi 
makes poor Richard say, ' One to-day is worth two 
to-morrows,' and, farther. ' Have fovL somewhat to 
&o to-morrow, dq it to-day.' ' If you were a ser- 
vant, would you not be ashamed that a good mas- 
ter should catch you idle.' ' Are you then your own 
master, be ashamed to catch yourself- idle,' as poor 
Dick says. When there is so much to be done for 
yourself, your family, your country, and your gra- 
cious king, be up by peep of day ; * Let not the sun 
look down, and say, Inglorious here he lies 1* Han- 
dle your tools without mittens ; remember, that 
' the cat in gloves catches no mice,' as poor Richard 
says. It is true; there is much to be done, and per- 
haps you are weak-handed ; but stick to it steadily,' 
and you will see great effects : for, ' continual drop- 
ping wears away stones, and by diligence and pa- 
tience the mouse ate into the cable ; and light strokes 
fell great oaks,' as poor Richard says in his Almanac, 
the year I cannot just now remember. 

* Mcthiuks I hear some of 'you say, ' must a man 
afford himself no leisure ? ' — I will tell thee, ray 
friend, what poor Richard says : ' Employ Cfaiy time 
well, if thou meanest to gain leisure ; and since thou 
art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.' 
Leisure is time for doing something useful : this lei- 
sure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never; so that, as poor Richard says, ' A life of lei- 
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tun uul a life of laiioMB oiB two tluD|i.' Do you 

labour ? No ; for. u ponr Ricb«rd taji, • Tronbleij 
(priiig from idlcneaa, aail grievous Coils from need- 
Ibu euMt : muiywitboaC l>boiu would live by t)ieir 
will on)]' ; but they breik for want of ttock.' 
Whereu industry gives uom^rt, and plenty, and re- 
luct. * Ply pleuares, and they'll follow you; (he 
duigent *piuDer hai a targe shift i and, now i have 
' n ilieeii and a cow, every body bids me good mor- 
row i ' all which U well said by poor Sicbard. 

'■ Itut with our induitry, we must likewise be 
steady, and settled, and oareful. and oiersee our 
OWD siUrs with our own eyea, nnd not truat too 
DiDcb tu others ; for, «■ poor RiclMrd uyit 



Tliat thme as well aa chose that Ktcled lie,' 

And igaJD, ' Throe reiDoiei are as bad ai a fire ;* 

and agaln,^ Keep thy shop, and thy aht^ will kerp 

Vhea ; ' and again, ' If you would bare your boiineti 

dj>nfl, go i if not, send,' And again, 

' He that hj the v^oagb wouJd thnrc, 
HhnwU most eitSerholil or drive.' 
An} again, 'The eye of, a master will do mors 
work thfD bath bis hands j' and again, 'Want of 
car* does ds more damage thaawsniof knowli'ilgei' 
and again, 'Not Co OTenee norkmen i< to Itare 
them your purse open.'' -Tmsting too much to 
other's care is the ruin of msny : for, at the Alma- 

not by faith, but by the want of it;' hat a man'* 
own care ie profitable; for luitb poor Dick. ' l>eam- 
ing ia to tbe ttndious, and riches to the careful, aa 
wdl IS powei to the bold, and heaien to the lir. 
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taous.' And, farther, ' If ydu would have a faith- 
ful servant, and one that yoa like, serve yourself/ 
4^ And again, he adviseth to circamspection and care, 
even in the smallest matters, because, sometimes. 
' A little neglect may breed great misfihief ; * add- 
ing, ' For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want 
of a shoe the horse was lost ; and for want of a 
horse the rider was lost ;' being overtaken and slain 
by the enemy, all for want of a little care about a 
horse-shoe nail. 

' So much forindustry, my friends, and attention 
to one's own business ; but to these we must add 
frugality, if we would make our industry more cer- 
tainly fiuccessful. A man may, if he knows not how 
to save as he gets, ' keep his nose all his life to the 
grindstone, and die not worth a g^oat at last.' ' A 
fat kitchen makes a lean will,' as poor Richard says : 

' Many estates are spent in the getting; 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting. 

And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.' 

' If you would be wealthy, (says he, in another 
Almanac,) think of saving as well as of getting : the 
Indies have not made Spain rich, because her out- 
goes are greater than her incomes.' 

' Away then with your expensive follies, and you 

will not have so much cause to complain of buBurd 

times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families ;' for, 

as poor Dick says, 

' Women and vrine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.' 

* And, farther, ' What maintains one vice, would 

bring up two children.' You may think, perhaps, 

that a little tea, or a little punch now and then, 

diet u little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a 

little entertainment now and then, can be no great 

matter; but remember w\ia.t ipoor Richard says, 
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' Many ■ little makea i mcikle t' and, farther, 
' Bewtre of Utile eipenwB ; s amsll leak will aiok e 
great ahip ;' and again, ' Wbo dainties lave, ahull 
b^gara prove ;' and tooreoier, ' Fools make feasta, 

' Here joa are all got together at thia sale of fine- 
ries and nicknecks. Tou call tbemgoodt; but if 
yon do not take care, thej Kill prove eviii to aome 
of jon. Yoa expect Ihey will be Bold cheap, and 
perhaps Chej may for less thuD the j cost ; but if you 
hare no occasion for them, they must he dear to 
yon. Remember what poor RLchanl ssya, ' Boy 
what thou haat no need of, and ere long thou shalt 
sell thy necessaries.' Andognin, ' At a great penny- 
worth pause a while.' He means, that perhaps the 
cheapness is apparent only, and not real ; or the 
bargain, by straiteoing thee in thy business, may do 
thee more harm than good. For in another place 
he aaya, ' Many have been ruined by buying good 
peonyworthi." Again, a> poor Richard aaya, ' It 
ii foolish to lay out money in a pnrchaite of repent- 
ance i' and yet this folly is practised every d»j at 
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men 'as poor Dick says) learn by othen 
fools searoely by their own \ but Fflix guen 
eiunl aJiena ptriaila cavl>im.' Many a one 
the sake of finery on the back, has gone with a 
gry belly, and half starved his family. ' Silk 
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person there are a hundred indigent.* Bj theae and 
other extravagances, the genteel are reduced to po- 
verty, and forced to boirow of those whom they for- 
merly despised, but who, through industry and fim- 
gality, have maintained their standing ; in which 
case, it appears plainly, * A ploughman oa his legs 
is higher than a gentleman on his knees,' as pow 
Richard says. Perhaps they have had a amall es- 
tate left them, which they knew not the getting of; 
they think, * It is day, and will never be night ;' 
that a little to be spent out of so much, is not worth 
minding : ' A child and a fool (as poor Richard 
says) imagine twenty shillings and twenty years can 
never be spent ; but always by taking out of the 
meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the 
bottom ;' then, as poor Dick says, ' When the well 
is dry, they know the worth of water.' But this 
they might have known before, if they had taken 
his advice : ' If you would know the value of money, 
go and try to borrow some ; for he that goes a bor- 
rowing goes a sorrowing ; and, indeed,^ so does he 
that lends to such people, when he goes to get it 
again.' Poor Dick farther advises, and says, 

* Fond pride of dress is sure a very earse : 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse :' 

And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and 
a great deal more saucy.' When you have bought 
one line thing, you must buy ten more, that your 
appearance may be all of a piece : but poor Dick 
says, ' It is easier to suppress the first desire, than 
to satisfy all that follow it.' And it is as truly folly 
for the poor to ape the rich, as the fhog to swell in 
order to equal the ox. 

''Vessels large may venture more. 
Bat little boats shouXd Vecv ^c^R>^ «VkQT«.* 
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Tb, bewarer, a ftdlf lOon punhhedj for ' Piida 
that diuaa on Tanitj, lupi on cantempt,* u iioor 
Ridurd uji. And, in another place, ' Prida 
bi«Bkh«t«l with Plant;, dinail with PoTcrtr. and 
aapped with lafamj.' And, after >U, of what um 
b thia pride of appearance, far whidi lo much it 
liaked, ■!> much ia snITflred? Tt caniwl: promote 
health, or «ae pain ; it makea no iocreaae of merit 
in the pereon ; it creatu enTj ; it liaaleni miafor- 

* wfaKt Ifl K butterflr ? ftt bc«t, 

He'i but a cat/apOar dreat { 

Ttie fiLUdT fop'i tail picture jnil,' 
u poor Ricturd aajs. 

' But what madnCBi miut.it be to rnn in debt for 
theae auperflnitiea ? We are offered by the terim 
of thia aale six tooatha' credit; and that perlupa 
haiindacBd aome of <uta atteodit, becauie we can- 
not apare the readj money, and bope nOT to be fine 
withont it. But, th I think what joa do when jou 
run into debt. You gi>e to another power otbt 
fonr libertT. U jou cannot pay at the time, yon 
will be aihamed to lee your creditot : you wlU be 
la fear when you tpeak to him ; you will make poor, 
pitiful, anealiing eicoies, and by degree! come to 
lota your leracity. and aiak )ato baae downright 
. lying ; for, ai poor Richard aaya, ' the aecond rice 
ia lying ; the firat ii nmning into debt.' And egaio, 
totheaame porpuae. ' Lyiog ridea upon debt'i beck; 
whereas > free-bom EngliabmoD oogbt not to be 
•ahamed nor afraid to apeak to aoy man Uving. Bat 
poTerty often deprigea a man of all ipirit and Tir- 
tue : ' It is hard for an empty bag to stand npright,' 
ai poor Richard truly aaya. What would yoo thiuk 
ottbat prince, or that |OTemm«n,t,«^^oiA&''«**^^ 
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an edict, forbidding yoa to dress like a gentleman 
or a g:entlewoman, on pain of imprisonmeat or ser« 
vitude ? Would yoa not say, that yoa are fr^ 
have a right to dress as yoa please, and that sw^ ' 
an edict would be a breach of your privileges, and 
such a government tyrannical ? And yet you are 
about to put yourself under that tyranny when yoft 
run in debt for such dress I Your creditor has au- 
thority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of your li- 
berty, by confining you in jail for life, or by selling 
you for a servant, if you should not be able to pay 
him. When you have got your bargain, you may, 
. perhaps, think little of payment ; but ' Creditors 
(poor Richard tells us) have better memories than 
debtors ;' and in another place he says, ' Creditors 
are a superstitious sect, great observers of set days 
and times. The day comes round before yoa are 
aware, and the demand is made before you are pre- 
pared to satisfy it. Or if you bear your debt in 
mind, the term which at first seemed so long, will, 
as it lessens, appear extremely short. Time will 
seem to have added wings to his heels as well as his 
shoold^rsj. ' Those have a short Lent (saith poor 
Richard) who owe money to be -paid at Easter.' 
Then since, as he says, * The borrower is a slave to 
the lender, and the debtor to the creditor ; disdain 
the chain, preserve your freedom, and maintain •■ 
your independency : be industrious and free ; be 
frugal and free. At present, you may think your- 
selves in thriving circumstances, and that you can 
bear a little extravagance without injury ; but 

' For age and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day,' 

as poor Richard says. Gain may be temporary and 
uncertain ; but ever, while 'jou Yln«, «s<(«Qaft\acoa.- 




■Uut and certaiu : and ' it is eyier to build two » 
chiiiiuejs, than to keep one in fuel,' aipaor Richard 
laja. So ' Rather go to bed aupperleaa than rise 

• Q»l vhal Tcni can, and vhat yon ^, hold. 

u poor Richard sajs. And when you have got the 
philoiopher'B etone, sore fou will do longer com- 
pUin of bad times, or the difficaltj of paying 

' This doctrine, mj friends, is rtaaon and wia- 
dom ; hut, after all^ do nnt depend too much upon 
your own induatry, and trugality, and prudence, 
tlioagh excellent things ; for the; may be blasted 
without the bleaaing of Heaien : and therefore ask 
that hleasing humbly, and he not uncharitable to 

and help them. Remember Job suffered, and was 
afterward prospetoui. 

' And now to conctude ; ' Experience keeps a 
dear school ; but fools will leam in no other, and 
scarce in that ; for it ia true, ne may give advice, 
but we cannot give condnct,' aa poor Richard aaya. 
However, remember this, ' They that will not be 
connselled, cannot be helped,' u poor Richard Bays ; 
aud farther, that, * If you will not hear reason, she 
will sorely rap your knuckles.' 

Thus the old' gentleman ended bis faarangDe- 
Tbe people heard It, and approved the doctrine, 
and immediauly practised the contrary, just as if 
it hud been a common sermon ; for the aoation 
opened, and they began to buy eitravagantiy, not- 
withstanding all his cautions, and their own fear of 
taiea. 1 found the good man had thoroughly sin- 
died my almanaci, and dig«iUA hU \ ^ni^ iUci^jV'^ 
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on thofe topics, «during the coarse of twenty-ft^e 
years. The frequent mention he made of me, mast 
have tired every one else : bat my vanity was woo- 
derfolly delighted with it, thoagh I was c<m8cioiB 
that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own, 
which he ascribed to me, bat rather the gleanings 
that I had made of the sense of all i&ges and nm- 
tions. However, I resolved to be the better for tke 
echo of it ; and though I had first determined to 
buy stuff for a new coat, I went away, resolved to 
wear my old one a little longer. Reader, if tboa 
wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great as mine. 

I am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

RICHARD SAUNDERS. 

THE 

INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA. 

BEING A TRUE DESCRIPTION OF THE INTEREST AND 
POLICY OF THAT VAST CONTINENT. 

There is a tradition, that, in the planting of New 
England, the first settlers met with mapy difficul- 
ties and hardships , as is generally ■ the case, when 
a civilized people attempt establishing themselves 
in a wilderness country. Being piously disposed, 
they sought relief from Heaven, by laying their 
wants and distresses before the Lord, in frequent wt 
days of fasting and prayer. Constant meditation 
and discourse on these subjects kept their minds 
gloomy and discontented : and, like the children of 
Israel, there were many disposed to return to that 
Egypt which persecution had induced them to aban- 
don. At length, when it was proposed in the As- 
tiembly to proclaim another fast, a farmer of plain 
sense ro89 and remarkod, tVv»l thie ixiGonvenienoef 
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Atj taBeni, and concerning which thejr h&d >o at- 

ttn wearied heaven with their cotnplunta, were not 
>0 greet n they might heve expected, and were 
dti^niihing erery Amj u the colony strengthened ; 
that the earth h^o to reward their iahonr, and to 
Avnish liberallj for tbeir mbsistencs ; that the aeu 
and rivere were found foil of Aeb, the air meet, the 
oUmate taealthj ; and aboie all, that the; were there, 
in the fdlt eDJoyuent of liberty, cinl and religiooi ; 
ha therefore thaoght, that reflecting and coniening 
on theae aDbjects would be more comfbrtable, aa 
landing more to make them oontenlad with their 
■itoation ; and that it would be more becoming the 
gratttnde they owed to tha DiTJue Beingi if inatead 
et a faat, they ahodld prwtlaim a thankagiilng. Hb 
advice waa taken ; and titsai that day to thig they 
liave, in erery year, obaerred drcnmatanoea of pub- 
Lo felicity sufficient to fomiah employroant for a 
^nkigiving day i which is tber^ore conitaDtly 
ordered and religionalj observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different Slates 
frequent complaint? of hard timet, dtadntni^fradt, 
tcareity of money, Ifc, ifc. It ia not myiateDtion 
to Bsaert or maintain that these complaints are en- 
. tirely without foundation. There can be no caontrjr 
or nation existing, in whisb there wiQ not be some 
people so circumstaoced as to find it hard to gain a 
fitelibood ; people, who are not in the way of anjr 
profitable trade, with whom money i* acarce, because 
they hare nothing to give in exchange for it; audit 
is always In the power of a small number to make 
a great ctamoar. But let us take a cool view of the 
general atate of onraffairs, and perhaps the prospect 
win appear lees gloom; than has been inugined. 
The fraat bubow at tta coWuMMiUkvcw^icBs*. 
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For one artizan, or merchant, I suppose we have at 
least one hundred farmers, by far the greatest part 
cultivators of their own fertile lands, from whence 
many of them draw not only food necessary for their 
subsistence, but the mateiials of their clothing, so 
as to need very few foreign supplies : while they 
have a surplus of productions to dispose of, whereby 
wealth is gradually accumulated. Such has been 
the goodness of Divine Providence to these regions, 
and so favourable the climate, that, since the three 
or four years of hardship in the first settlement of 
our fathers here, a famine or scarcity has never been 
heard of amongst us ; on the contrary, though some 
years may have been more, and others less plentiful, 
there has always been provision enough for ourselves, 
and a quantity to spare for exportation. And al- 
though the crops of last year were generally good, 
never was the farmer better paid for the part he can 
spare commerce, as the published prices current 
abundantly testify. The lands he possesses are also 
continually rising in value with the increase of popu- 
lation ; and, on the whole, he is enabled to give such 
good wages to those that work for him, that all who 
are acquainted with the old world must agree, that 
in no part of it are the labouring poor so generally 
well fed, well clothed, well lodged, and well paid as 
in the United States of America. 

If we enter the cities, we find that since the Hevo- 
lution, the owners of houses and lots of ground have 
had their interest vastly augmented in value ; rents 
have arisen to an astonishing height, and thence 
encouragement to increase building, which gives em- 
ployment to abundance of workmen, as does also 
the increased luxury and splendour of living of the 
j'nbabitants thai made richtT. These workmen all 




dcDuuid and obtaio mucb higher wtgst thui aaj 
other part of the world voold afTord Stem, and are 
paid in read j moaey. Thia rsDk of people therefore 
do not, or ought not, to complain of bard timei ; 
■ad the; make a 1117 coiuidereble part of the citj 
inhabiCaals. 

At the diatance I lire from our American fiaberiea, 
I cannot speak of them with any degree of certaintjr ; 
but I have not heard that the Ubuur of the valuable 

thef meet with less loccesB, than before the ReTO- 
ludon. The whale-men indeed have been deprived 
of one market for tbeir oil, but another, I hear, ia 
opening for them, which it is hoped maj be equally 
adTantageoaa : and the demand is constantly in- 
ereaaing for their epermaceti candles, which there- 
fore bear a much higher price than formerly. 

There remain the merchants and shop-keeperB. 
Of these, thangh they make but a small part of the 

indeed for the business they are employed in ; for 
the coasamptioa of goods in eiery country has its 
limits ; tbe faculties of the people, that is, tbeir 
ability to buy and pay, are equal only to a certain 
quantity of merchandise. If merchants calculate 
amiea on thia proportion, and import too much, they 
will oF courae lind tbe sale dull for the overplos, 
and some of them will aay that trade languiahes. 
They should, and doubtleas will, grow wiser by ei- 

If too many artificera in town, and farmers from 
the country, flattering themselves with the idea of 
leading easier lives, tarn sbopkeeperB, the whole 
natural quantity of that busineas divided among 
them all may affi}rd too ButtU t> «bu« Itn nuS^-, v^ 
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occasion complaints that trading is dead ; these may 
.also suppose that it is owing to scarcity of money, 
while in fact, it is not so much from the fe w ness of 
buyers, as from the excessive number of seliers, that 
the mischief arises : and, if every shopkeepmg far' 
mar and mechanic would return to the use CKf his 
plough and working tQols, there would remain of 
widows, and other women, shopkeepers sufficient 
for the business, which might then afford them a 
comfortable maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various parts 
of Europe, and observed how small is the proportion 
of people in affluence or easy circumstances there, 
compared with those in poverty and misery : tiie fiew 
rich and haughty landlords, the mnltitnde of poor, 
abject, rack-rented, tithe-paying tenants, and half- 
paid and half-starved ragged labourers ;* and views 
the happy mediocrity that so generally prevails 
throughout these States, where the cultivator works 
for himself, and supports his family in decent plenty; 
will, methinks, see abundant reason to bless Divine 
Providence for the evident and great difference in 
our favour, and be convinced that no nation known 
to us enjoys a greater share of human felicity. 

It is true that in some of the States there are par- 
ties and discords ; but let us look back, and ask if 
we were ever without them ? Such will exist wher- 
ever there is liberty ; and perhaps they help to pre- 
serve it. By the collision of ddferent sentiments, 
sparks of truth are struck out, and political light is 
obtained. The different factions, which at present 
divide us, aim all at the public good ; the differences 
are only about the various modes of promoting it. 
Things, actions, measures, and objects of all kinds, 
present themselves to ih« mvn!&A i^ insn. Vn. meh a 
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rmttj U U(kti. that It li not pouibis w ihonld 
■II think tHk* at tlH nma time sn BTor; iDbjict, 
when bantlf the hidb nun rcUini, Bt ill rime*, the 
■UM idea* of it. Pirtiei ire therefore the common 
lot of hOBiuuty ; and oon are bf no meana mora 
ukcUeroiu or leu beneficial than thoM of other 
OOontriM, nationii and agei. ei^ojing in the Mine 
danaa, the great bleuing of political liberty. 

Some indeed among us are not to mncb grieved 
for the preMQt itate of ont affair*, ai apprehenuTe 
for tbe fatara. Ths growth of Inxurj alarm* them, 
and thar think we are from that alone in the high 
mad to niia. Tbejr obxerret that do revenue i* anf- 
baaut without eooBOmy, and that the moat plentiful 
inoome of n whole people from the natural prodac* 
tion* of their coanlij naf be dissipated in vaia and 
uaedleaa eipenses ; and povertjr be inU^aced in 
the place of affluence. — Thi* maf be poiiible. It 
boworer rarelf happens ; for there leems to be in 
every nation a greater proportion of indoatry and 
fragalitj, which tend to enrich, thsa of idlenesi and 
prodigalitT, which occasion poverty ; aa that upon 
the whole there u a continual accomolation. Refieot 
what Spain, Gaol, German)', and Britain were in tha 
time of the Roman*, inhabited bj people little richer 
than our aavages, and conaider the wealth they at 
preaent poaseaa, in nnmerons well-built citiea, im- 
proved farm*, rich moreabtes, magazine* stocked 
with valuable manufactorie*, to say nothiog of plate, 
jaweli, and ooined money ; and all this, notwith. 
standing their bad, wasteful, plundering govern. 
menl*, and their mad deatrnctive war* ; and yet 
Inioiy and extravagant living have never suffered 
mncb restraint in those countriei. Then conautec 
the great proportion of' indostrviav ^rtt^ji. ^siww:*. 
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inhabiting the interior parts of these American States, 
and of whom the body of our nation consists, and 
judge whether it is possible that the luxury of our 
sea-ports can be sufficient to ruin such a country. — 
If the importation of foreign luxuries could ruin a 
people, we should prbbably have been ruined long 
ago; for the British nation claimed a right, and 
practised it, of importing among us, not only the 
superfluities of their own productions, but those of 
erery nation under heaven ; we bought and con- 
sumed them, and yet we flourished aind grew rich. 
At present our independent governments may do 
what we could not then do, discourage by heavy du- 
ties, or prevent by heavy prohibitions, such import- 
ations, and thereby grow richer ; — ^if indeed, which 
may admit of dispute, the desire of adorning our- 
selves with fine clothes, possessing flne furniture, 
with elegant houses, &c., is not, by strongly inciting 
to labour and industry, the occasion of producing 
a greater value than is consumed in the gratification 
of that desire. 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United States 
are the great sources of ^ur increasing wealth. He 
that puts a seed into the earth is recompensed, per- 
haps, by receiving forty out of it, and he who draws 
a fish out of our water draws up a piece of silver. 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be 
attentive to these, and then the power of rivals, with 
all their restraining and prohibiting acts, cannot 
much hurt us. We are sons of the earth and sibas, 
and, like Antteus in the fable, if in wrestiing with a 
Hercules, we now and then receive a fall, the touch 
of ova parents will communicate to us fresh strength 
and Wgoar to renew t\ve con.te«\.. 




Maitt penoQi in Europe httiag directly, or bj 
leUen eipresaod to ttln writer of [hia, wlia is well 
«oqoainted with North America, their desire of tram* 
porting and eatiblishin; themadies ja thM countrj. 
DBt who appear to have Formed, throagh ignorenos, 
miitaken idsai and expectations of what ia to be 
obtained there ; ho thinlia it maj be nsefnl, and pre- 
Tcnt incacTenient, BipenaiTe, and fruitiest roDio- 
Tal(, and voTagea of improper persons, if he give* 
Mme clearer and tmer notions of that part of the 
world than appear to have hitherto prevailed. 

He flnds it ii imagined bj numbers, that the In- 
habltanta of North America are rich, capable of 
rewarding, and dispoaed to reward, all sorts of in- 
genuity ; that they are at the aame time ignorant 
of all the scieacea, and conaequently that itrangets, 
poneaaing talents in the beliea-lsttres, fine arts, &c., 
mnst be highly esteemed, and so welt paid as to be- 
come easily rich themselrea ; that there big also 
abundance of profitable offices to be disposed of, 
which the natirea are not qualified to fill ; and that, 
Laving few persona of hmQy among them, itrangen 
of birth mnat be greatly reapectsd, and of conrae 
easily obtain the best of those offices, which will 
make all their fortunes : and that the goremmenti 
too, to enconngc emigrations from Enrope, not only 
pay the expense of personal tranaportation* bntgive 
lands gratis to strangers, with negroes to work for 
them, ntensils-of hnabandry, and stocka of cattle. 
These are all wild im aginations ; and thoae who go 
to America with ci]iectatioDS foanded npon them, 
will lurelj Had themaelTea dUap^^n\je^ 
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The truth is, that though there are in that coimtry 
few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, there 
are also very few that in Europe would be called 
rich ; it is rather a general happj mediocrity that 
prevails. There are few great proprietors of the soil, 
and few tenants ; most people cultivate their own 
lands, or follow some handicraft or merchandise ; 
very few rich enough to live idly upon tiieir rents or 
incomes, or to pay the high prices given in Europe 
for painting, statues, architecture, and the other 
works of art that are more curious than nsefuL 
Hence the natural geniuses that have arisen in Amer- 
ica, with such talents, have uniformly quitted that 
country for Europe, where they can be more suitably 
rewarded. It is true that letters and mathematical 
knowledge are in esteem there, but they are at the 
same time more common than is apprehended ; there 
being already existing nine colleges, or universities, 
viz. — four in New England, and one in each of the 
provinces of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, — all furnished with learned 
professors ; besides a number of smaller academies ; 
these educate many of their youth in the languages, 
and those sciences that qualify men for the profes- 
sions of divinity, law, or physic. Strangers, indeed, 
are by no means excluded from exercising those 
professions ; and the quick increase of inhabitants 
everywhere, gives them a chance of employ, which 
they have in common with the natives. Of civil 
offices or employments, there are few ; no superflu- 
ous ones, as in Europe ; and it is a rule established 
in some of the States, that no office should be so 
profitable as to make it desirable. The 3^th article 
of the constitution of Pennsylvania runs expressly 
in these words : — * Ag every tc(iem«DL, ta ^veserve 




hi) indepeDdencc, (if he hu not b euffleieat estate,) 
ought lo have some profeasinn, calling, trade, or 
farm, wberebjr he majr honettl; bubBist, there can be 
no neceuitf for, nor me in eitablishing, olEces of 
pIoGt ; the nsoal effects of which ate dependence 

eors and eipectanti ; faction, contention, corrup- 
tion, and diaordec among the people. Wherefore, 
whenever an office, through increase of fees or 
otherwise, becomes » profitable aa to occaaian many 
to apply for it. the profits ought to be lessened bj 
the legislature.' 

These ideas prevailing more or less in all the 
United States, it cannot be worth any man') vhile. 
who has a means of living at home, to eipatriate, 
himself in hopes of obtaining a profitable civil of- 
fice in America ; and aa to miUCary ofRcee, they are 
at an end with the war, the armies heingdisbsndert. 
Much less ia it advisable for a person to go thither 
who has no other quality to recommend him than 
his birtb. In Europe tt has indeed its value ; but 
it is B comniodity that cannot be carried lo a worse 
market than to that of America, where people do 
not inquire concerning a stranger, WAal « A« / but 
Wial can lie do 7 If he has an; useful art, he is 
nelcoine! and if he exercises it, and bebaves well, 
he will be respected by oil that know him ; but ii 
mere man nf quality, who on that account wants 1 1 
live upon the public by some office or salary, will b : 
despised and disregarded. The husbandman is in 
honour there, end eien themechanic, l)ecaute their 
empIoymentB are useful. The people have a Baying, 
(hat God Almighty is himself a mechanio, the great- 
est in (he universe; and he is respected and admired 
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more for the variety, ingenuity, and utility of bis 
handicraft works, than for the antiquity of his family. 
They are pleased with the observation of a negro, 
and frequently mention it, that Boccarorra (meaning 
the white man) make de black man workee, make de 
horse workee, make de ox workee, make ebery ting 
workee, only de hog. He, de hog, no workee ; he 
eat, he drink, he walk about, he go to sleep when 
he please, he lib like a gentleman. According to 
these opinions of the Americans, one of them would 
think himself more obliged to a genealogist who 
could prove to him that his ancestors and relations 
for ten generations had been ploughmen, smiths, 
carpenters, turners, weavers, tanners, or even shoe- 
makers, and consequently that they were useful 
members of society ; than if he could only prove 
that they were gentlemen, doing nothing of value, 
but Jiving idly on the labour of others, mere /ruffes 
consumere nati,* and otherwise good for nothing^ 
till by their death, their estates, like the carcase of 
the negro's gentleman-hog, come to be cut up. 

With regard to encouragements for strangers from 
government, they are really only what are derived 
from good laws and liberty. Strangers are welcome, 
because there is room enough for them all, and 
therefore the old inhabitants are not jealous of them ; 
the laws protect them suflSciently, so that they have 
no need of the patronage of great men ; and every 
one will enjoy securely the profits of liis industry. 
But if he does not bring a fortune with him, he 
must work and be industrious to live. One or two 
years' residence give him all the rights of a citizen ; 
but the government does not at prc::ent, whatever it 

*f born 

Merely to eat up tYve cotu. WatU. 
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maj baTC done in former timra, hire people to ba- 
eome seltlen, b; pujing tbeir passage, giving land, 
negroCB, ateoEils, stock, or sn; other kind of emolu- 

laboar ; and by do means what the English call 
iMbitrland, and Che French Fayi da CocSj/ne, nhere 
the sCreeta are said to be paved nith half-peck loaves, 
the houses tiled vith pan-cakes, and where the TohIs 
flj about ready roasted, crying. Come eal me! 

Who then are the kind of persons to vhom an 
emigration to America may be advantageous. And 
what are the advantages the; may reasonably expect? 

Laud being cheap in that country, from the vast 
forests slill Toid of inhahifants, and not likely to be 
occupied io eu age to come, iusomocb Chat Che )iro- 
{MTty of a hundred acres of fertile soil, full of wood, 
may be obtained near the frontiers, in many places, 
for eight or (en guineas, hearty young, labouring 
men, who onderetand (he husbandry of corn and 
cattle, which is nearly (he same in that country as 
in Europe, may easily establish themselves there. 
A little money aaved of the good wages they receive 
there while they work for others, enables tbem to 
buy the land and begin their plantation, in which 
they arc assisted by the good- will of their neighbours, 
and some credit. MnlCiCudes of poor people, from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, have, by 
this means, in a few years, become wealthy farmers, 
who tn their own countries, where all the lands are 
folly occapied, and the wages of labour low, could 
never have emerged from Che mean condition where- 
in they were born. 

From the salubrity of the air, the healthiness of 
the climate, Che plenty of good provisions, and iiw. 
encour^ement to eaiiymtiiTULeuVj "iitit uk'jb.i*--^ 
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of sabsistence in coltiTating the earth, the increase 
of inhabitants, by natural generation, is Tery rajHd 
in America, and becomes still more so by the acces- 
sion of strangers : hence there is a continual demand 
for more artisans of all the necessary and nsefiil 
kinds, to supply those cultivators of the earth with 
houses, and with furniture and utensils of the grosso: 
sorts, which cannot so well be brought from Europe. 
Tolerably good workmen in any of those mechanic 
arts, are sure to find employ, and to be well paid 
for their work, there being no restraints preventing 
strangers from exercising any art they understand, 
nor any permission necessary. If they are poor, 
they begin first as servants or journeymen ; and if 
they are sober, industrious, and frugal, they soon 
become masters, establish themselves in business, 
marry, raise families, and become respectable citi- 
zens. 

Also, persons of moderate families and capitals, 
who, having a number of children to provide for, 
are desirous of bringing them up to industry, and 
to secure estates to their posterity, have opportu- 
nities of doing it in America, which Europe does 
not afford. There they may be taught and prac- 
tise profitable mechanic arts^ without incurring dis- 
grace on that account ; but, on the contrary, ac- 
quiring respect to such abilities. There, small ca- 
pitals, laid out in lands, which daily become more 
valuable by the increase of people, afford a solid 
prospect of ample fortunes thereafter for those chil- 
dren. The writer of this has known several in- 
stances of large tracts of land bought on what was 
then the frontiers of Pennsylvania, for ten pounds 
per hundred acres, which, after twenty years, when 
the settlemexiis had been e%tctvdt^ tw >QAyy(vdtheiB, 




■old retdiljr, withoat an; imprbvenient made apon 
tihem, for three pounds per acre. The acre in 

AmeHca is the aame with the English acre, or the 
■ore of Normandy. 

Thoae who desire to onderstaad the state of go. 
Tsmment in America, would do well to read the 
conttitutionB of the seTernl States, and the articles 
of confederation which hind the whole together for 

Eneral purposes, under the direction of one assem- 
f, called the ConsreM. Those constitutions have 
been printed, b; order of Congress, in Amerina; 
two editions of them hsTe been printed in Londan ; 

lately heen pnhlisbed st Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europe, hiiiDg of late. 
from Bn opinion of advantage to arise by prodocing 
■U commoditiei and mann^turcs within their own 
dominions, so as to diminish or render oselesB 
their importations, endeavoured to eatice workmen 
from other conntries, bj high salaries, privileges, 
&c. ; many persons pretending to be skilled in va- 
rious great manufactures, imagining that America 
most be in want of them, and that the'CongreBS 
would probably he disposed to imitate the princes 
above-mentioned, have proposed to go O'er on con- 
dition of haiiug their paasogei paid, lands given, ' 
lalaries appointed, eipluaive privileges for terms of 
Tean, Sec, Snch persona, on reading the articles 
of confederation, will find that the Congress have 
no power committed to tlkem, or money pnt into 
their hands, for snch parpoaea ; and that, if aoy 
such eaconragement is given, it moat he by the go- 
' ' e sepante itate. This, however. 
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a manufacture which the country was not yet so 
ripe for as to encourage private persons to set it 
up ; labour being generally too dear, and hands dif- 
ficult to be kept together, every one desiring to be 
a master, and the cheapness of land inclining many 
to leave trades for agriculture. Some, indeed, have 
met with success, and are carried on to advantage ; 
but they are generally such as require only a few 
hands, or wherein great part of the work is per- 
formed by machines. Goods that are bulky, and 
of so small a value as not well to bear the expense 
of freight, may often be made cheaper in the coun- 
try than they can be imported ; and the manufac- 
ture of such goods will be profitable wherever there 
is a sufficient demand. The farmers in America 
produce indeed a good deal of wool and flax, and 
none is exported — ^it is all worked up ; but it is in 
the way of domestic manufacture for the use of the 
family. The buying up quantities of wool and flax, 
with the design to employ spinners, weavers, &c., 
and form great establishments, producing quanti- 
ties of linen and woollen goods for sale, has been 
several times attempted in different provinces ; but 
those projects have generally failed, goods of equal 
value being imported cheaper. And when the go- 
vernments have been solicited to support such 
schemes by encouragements, in money, or by im- 
posing duties on importation of such goods, it has 
been generally refused, on this principle, that if the 
country is ripe for the manufacture, it may be car- 
ried on by private persons to advantage ; and, if 
not, it is folly to think of forcing nature. Great 
establishments of manufacture require great num- 
bers of poor to do the work for small wages ; those 
poor are to be found in Europe, but will hot be 
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cloth in IjngUnd, becfluse each country proi 
in ptenty the first material ; but if England will 
haye a manufacture of eilk la well as that of cloth, 
and France of cloth bb well as tliEit of silk, these 
Qnuatural operationa must be supported by mutual 
prohibitions, or high duties on the importalion of 
each other's goods ; by which means the workmen 
are enabled to tax the home consumer by greater 
prices, while the higher wages they receiTC make 
them neither happier nor richer, since they only 
drink more, and work iesa. Tbcrefore the goTera- 
ments in America do nothing to encourage such 
projects. The people, by this means, are not im- 

«hoes. they buy of the shoemaker ; and if he asks 

■ 10 high a price, they take them of the merchant : 

' ■ " ■ a are checks i ' ' 



thus the I 



Demaker, 



whole, 



Tofit upon big labour in America, beyond 
what he had in Europe, as he can add to bis price 
a sum nearly equal to all the eipenses of freight 
■nd commission, risk or assurance, Sec, necesianly 
charged by the merchant. And the case is the same 
with the workman in eTCry other mechanic art. 
Hence it is, that the artisans generally live better 
and more easily in America than in Europe i and 
mtch as are good economists, make a comfortable 
prorisioQ for age, and for their children. Such 
may, therefore, remove with advantage to Atosrica.. 
lo tbm old long Ktilad ctnttAcut tit '%a»i^< ^^ 
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arts, trades, professions, farms, &c., are so fdU, 
that it is difficult for a poor man, who has children, 
to place them where tiiej maj gain, or learn to 
^in, a decent livelihood. The artisans, who fear 
creating future rivals in business, refuse to take 
apprentices, but upon conditions of money, main- 
tenance, or the like, which the parents are unable 
to comply with. Hence the youth are dragged up 
in ignorance of every gainful art, and obliged to 
become soldiers, or servants, or thieves, for a sub- 
sistence. In America, the rapid increase of inha- 
bitants takes away that fear of rivalship, and arti- 
sans willingly receive apprentices from the hope of 
profit by their labour, daring the remainder of the 
time stipulated,' after they shall be instructed. 
Hence it is easy for poor families to get their diil- 
dren instructed ; for the artisans are so desirous of 
apprentices, that many of them will even give money 
to the parents, to have boys from ten to fifteen 
years of age, bound apprentices to them, till the age 
of twenty-one ; and many poor parents have, by 
that means, on their arrival in the country, raised 
money enough to buy land sufficient to establish 
themselves, and to subsist the rest of the family by 
agriculture. These contracts for apprentices are 
made before a magistrate, who regulates the agree- 
ment according to ^ason and justice ; and, having 
in view the formation of a future useful citizen, 
obliges the master to engage, by a written inden- 
ture, not only that, dui'ing the time of service sti- 
pulated, the apprentice shall be duly provided with 
meat, drink, apparel, washing, and lodging, and at 
its expiration with a complete new suit of clothes, 
but also, that he shall be taught to read, write, and 
cast accounts ; and that Vie i^s^Vm 'wf^^watacNxsteA. 




in the art or profewion of hU master, or some otbei', 
bj which he loij BfleriTBrd gain a livelihood, iu<l 
be able in his turn to niee ■ fumily. A copy of 
titis indflature a giren to the apprentice or his 
Alcnda, and the magiitrate keeps a record cf it, to 
which recourse may be had, ia case of failure bj the 
maater io any poiot.of perromiaace. This deiire 
among the maatcTH to bare more hands employed 
in wotliing for them, inducee them to pay the paa. 
lage of young persona of both aeies, who, on their 
arrival, agree Cd serve tbem oae, tno, three, or four 
jpears ; those who hate already learned a trade, 
agreeing for a shorter term, in proportion to their 
■kill, and the consequent iromediate value of their 
MnicBj and thoae who hare none, agreeing for a 
longer term, in consideration of being taught an 
art their poverty ironld not permit tliem to acquire 
in their omi conntry. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that 
prdTails in America, obliging its people to follair 
iome business for subsistence, those vices that arise 
usually from idleoess are, in a great measure, pre- 
veoted. Indnitry and constant employment are 
great presenalives of the morals and virtue of a 
nation. Hence bad examples to youth are more 
rare in Amerioa, which must ba a comfortable coa- 
rideration to parents. To this mij be truly added. 
that serious religion, under its varjnus deaomina- 
tians, is not only tolerated, but respected and prsc- 
tised. Atheism is unknown there ; and lulidelity 
rare and secret ; so that persona may live to a great 
age in that country without having their piety 
ihocked by meeting with either an atheist or infldel. 
And the Divine Bang seems to have manifested bis 
approbation of Ibe mutual for\waiKaoau\&Vi.'a&'Oxxh 
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with which the different sects treat each other, by 
the remarkable prosperity with which he has been 
pleased to favour the whole country. 

THOUGHTS ON COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

OF EMBARGOES UPON CORN, AND OF THE POOR. 

In inland high countries, remote from the sea, and 
whose rivers are small, running from the country, 
and not to it, as is the case with Switzerland, great 
distress may arise from a course of bad harvests, if 
public granaries are not provided and kept well 
stored. Anciently, too, before navigation was so 
general, ships so plenty, and commercial transac- 
tions so well established, even maritime countries 
might be occasionally distressed by bad crops. But 
such is now the facility of communication between 
those countries, that an unrestrained commerce can 
scarce ever fail of procuring a sufficiency for any of 
them. If indeed any government is so imprudent 
as to lay its hands on imported com, forbid its ex- 
portation, or compel its sale at limited prices, there 
the people may suffer some famine from merchants 
avoiding their ports. But wherever commerce is 
known to be always free, and the merchant absolute 
master of his commodity, as in Holland, there will 
always be a reasonable supply. 

When an exportation of corn takes place, occa- 
sioned by a higher price in some foreign countries, 
it is common to raise a clamour, on the supposition 
that we shall thereby produce a domestic famine. 
Then follows a prohibition, founded on the imagi- 
nary distresses of the poor. The poor, to be sure, 
if in distress, should be relieved ; but if the fanner 
conld have a high price foT\iiAQorcitraisk^BAi^!t«^v|2a 




dunuid, muat he, bj ■ prohibicion of exportation, 
be compslted to take > low price, not of the poor 
only, but of every persoa tbat eata bread, even tbe 
richest P The duty o( relieving the poor ia incum- 
beDt on the rich ; bnt by thie operation tbe whole 
burden of it is laid on the farmer, who is to relieve 
the rich al: the same time. Of the poor, too, those 
who are maiuCained by tbe {larisbes liave no tight 
to claim this sacrilice of the farmer ; aa while they 
have tbeir allowance, it makes no ditference to them 
whether bread he cheap or dear. Those working 
poor, who now mind business only ^^p* or /ourdaya 
in the week, if bread should be so dear as to oblige 
them to work the whole lix required by the command. 

right to public redress. There will then remain, 
comparatively, only a few families in e'ery district, 
who, from sickness, or a great number of children, 
will be BO distressed by a high price of corn, as to 
need relief: and these should .be taken care of by 
particular benefactions, without restraining the far- 

Those who fear that exportation may so far drain 
die country of corn aa to starve ourselves, fear what 
never did nor never can happen. They may as weK 
when they view the tide ebbing towards the sea, fear 
that all the water will leave the river. The price of 
corn, like water, will find its own level, Tbe more 
we export, the dearer it becomes at home ; the mora 
ii received ^road, the cheaper it becomes ther« ( 
and, as soon as these prices are equal, the exporta. 
tion stops of course. As the seasons vary in differ- 
ent countries, Che calamity of a bad harvest is never 
nniveiaal. If, then, all porta were always open, and' 
^ commerce free, ■' 
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generally eat bread at the medium price, or aTenge 
of all the harvests ; which would probaUj be more 
equal than we can make by our artiftcial re^^nlationif 
and therefore a more steady encouragement to agri- 
culture. The nation would all have bread at this 
middle price ; and that nation, which at any time 
inhumanly refuses to relieve the distresses of anothtf 
nation deserves no compassion when in distress 
itself. 

OF THE EFFECTS OF DEARNES8 OF P&OTI8ION8 
UPON WORKING, AND UPON MANUFACTUR'ES. 

The common people do not work for pleasure ge- 
nerally, but from necessity. Cheapness ot provi- 
sions makes them more idle ; less work is then done, 
it is then more in demand proportionally, and of 
course the price rises. Deamess of provisions 
obliges the manufacturer to work more days and 
more hours ; thus more work is done than equals 
the usual demand : of course it becomes cheaper, 
and the manufactures in consequence. 

OF AN OPEN TRADE. 

Perhaps, in general, it would be better if govern- 
ment meddled no farther with trade than to protect 
it, and let it take its course. Most of the statutes 
or acts, edicts, or arrests, and placards of parlia- 
ments, princes, and states, for regulating, directing, 
or restraining of trade, have, we think, been either 
political blunders, or jobs obtained by artful men for 
private advantage under pretence of public good. 
When Colbert assembled some of the wise old mer- 
chants of France, and desired their adrice and opi- 
nion how he could best serve and promote oom- 
merce : their answer, afUT couw\XA9&otk^^%& ui three 
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\roiit only, Laiuei fu>ta /aire ! " Let ai slaoe.'' — 
It ii uid br ■ very lolid writer of the ume aidoD, 
that he is well adTanced in the science of poliCicB, 
who knows llie Cull farce of that muim, Pm Irop 
geuvtrntr, ' not to govera loo much ;' which, per- 
haps, wguld be of more nse when applied to trade. 
thaD id Hny other public concern. 

were as free between all the nations of the world as 
it is betne«n the several counties of England ; so 
would, all, bf mutual com municadone, obtain more 
ei^ojmenle. Those counties do not ruin each other 
bj trade, neither would the nadoui. No nation was 
ever- ruined bj trade, eren, seeminglj, the most 
dicBdrantsgeons. 

Whererer desirable superfluiCiet are imported, in- 
dustry ia eicited, and thereby plenty ii prodoced. 
Were only necesiariea permitted to be purchased, 
men would work no mare than ueceasarj far Ih^it 



Coold Spain and Portugal have succeeded in eiB' 
cnting their fooliih kws for htdging in tkt cvekoo. 
as Locke calls it, and hate kept at Lome all the gold 
and silTer, those nietala would by this time have been 
of Uctle more value than so much lead or iron. Their 
plenty would have leBSeneii their value. We see 
the folly of these edicts ; but are not our awn pro- 
hihitorj and restiictive laws, that are profesaedlj 
made with iutention to bring a balance in our favoui 
from our trade with foreign nations to be paid in 
money, and laws lo prevent the ncce»»il,'i i( ti.^iv- 
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ing that money, which if they could be thoronghly 
executed, would make money as plenty, and of as 
little value ? I say, are not such laws akin to those 
Spanish edicts ; follies of the same family ? 

OF THE RETURNS FOR FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

In fact, the produce of other countries oan hardly 
be obtained, unless by fraud and rapine, without 
giving the produce of our land or our industry in 
exchange for them. If we have mines of gold and 
silver, gold and silver may then be ciedled the pro- 
duce of our land ; if we have not, we can only fairly 
obtain those metals by giving for them the produce 
of our land or industry. When we have them, they 
are then only that produce or industry in another 
shape, which we may give, if the trade requires it, 
and our other produce will not suit, in exchange for 
the produce of some other country that furnishes 
what we have more occasion for, or more desire. 
When we have, to an inconvenient degree, parted 
with our gold and silver, our industry is stimulated 
afresh to procure more ; that by its means we may 
contrive to procure the same advantages. 

OF RESTRAINTS UPON COMMERCE IN TIME OF WAR. 

When princes make war by prohibiting com- 
merce, each may hurt himself as much as his enemy. 
Traders, who by their business are promoting the 
common good of mankind, as well as farmers and 
fishermen, who labour for the subsistence of all, 
should never be interrupted or molested in their 
business, but enjoy the protection of all in the time 
of war, as well as in the time of peace.. 

This policy, those we are pleased to call barba- 
rians have, in a great meaaxxte, «t^a^\.^\ ^w Iha 




Uatling subjects of any power, with whouf the em. 
ptror of Moioeco ma; be at war, are oot liable to 
captnre wUen withia 8ii;lit of big lanil, going or 
coming, and have otherwise free Uiierty to trade and 



tbought right that Great Brilain should grant such 
freedom, except partially, bb in the case of war with 
France, nhea tobacco is allowed to be sent thither 
under the aanctioa of passports. 



In traaeactioiis of trade it is not to be supposed 
that, like gaming, what one party gatM the other 
must neccssaril; tote. The gain to each may be 
equal. If A has more corn Hian he cao consume, 



I imjiosaibie for government to circoi 
tiic extent of paper credit, which i 
fluctuate. Government may as well i 



wort il 
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HUMOROUS ACCOUNT 
OF A CUSTOM AMONO THK AJfBKIOAJI8| BMTITLBD 

WHITE-WASHING, 

ATTRIBUTED TO THE PEN OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

Although the following article has not yet ap- 
peared in any collection of the works of this g^reat 
philosopher, We are inclhied to receiTe the general 
opinion, (from the plainness of the style, and the 
humoor which characterises it,) to he tiie perform- 
ance of Dr. Franklin. 

My wish is to give yon some accoant of the people 
of these new States, but I am far from being quali- 
fied for the parpose, haying as yet seen little more 
than the cities of New- York and Philadelphia. I 
have discovered but few national singularities among 
them. Their custoiifs and manners are nearly the 
same with those of England, which they have long 
been used to copy. For, previous to the Revolu- 
tion, the Americans were from their infancy taught 
to look up to the English as patterns of perfection 
in all things. I have observed!; however, one cus- 
tom, which, for aught I know, is peculiar to this 
country ; an account of it will serve to fill up the 
remainder of this sheet, and may afford you some 
* amusement. 

When a young couple are about to enter into the 
matrimonial 8tate« a never-failing article in the 
marriage treaty is, that the lady shall have and en- 
joy the free and unmolested exercise of the rights 
of white-washing f with all its ceremonials, privi- 
leges, and appurtenances. A young woman would 
forego the most advantageous connexion, and even 
disappoint the warmest wish of her heart, rather 
thnn resifi^n the invaluaY)\e nf^X.. XtiM'wwM won- 




der what thii privilege ol inAilt-uraiiiiiff is : I will 

endeavour to give you some ides of tbo. ceremony, 
as I have seen it performed. 

There is no seaaou of the year in wtucb the lady 
may oat claim her priiilege, if she pleases i bat Che 
latter end of May ia most gBnerally ftied upon for 
the purpose. The attentive husbaod may judge by 

When the lady is unnsually fretful, finds faults with 
the servants, is discontented with the children, and 
complaina much of the filthinessofevery thing about 
her — these are signs which ought not to be neg- 
lected ; yet they are not decisive, as they some- 
times come on and go off again, without producing 
any farther effect. But if, when the husband rises 
in the morning, he should observe in tbe yard a 
tvlieelbarron with a quantity of lime in it, or should 
■ee certain buckets with lime dissolved in water, 
there is then no time to be lost; be immediately 
locks up the apartment or closet where his papers 
or bis private property is k^t, and putting the key 
in his pocket, betakes himaelf to flight ; for a hus- 
band, however beloved, becomes a perfect nuiaance 
daring this season of female rage, his authority is 
superseded, his cammissiOD is suspended, and the 
■very scniliun, who cleans the brasses in the kitchen, 
becomes of more consideratiaD and importance than 
him. He has nothing for it but to abdicate, and 
run from an evil which he can neither prevent nor 
molli^. 

The husband gone, tbe ceremony begins. Tbe 
walls ai'e in a few minutes stripped of their furni- 
ture ; paintings, prints, and looking-glasses, lie in 
a hnddled heap about the floors ; the curtains ue 
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torn from the testers, the beds crammed into the 
windows ; chairs and tables, bedsteads and cradles, 
crowd the yard ; and the garden fence bends be- 
neath the weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, 
old coats, and ragged breeches. Here may be seen 
the lumber of the kitchen, forming a dark and con- 
fused mass ; for the foreground of the picture, 
gridirons and frying-pans, rusty shovels and broken 
tongs, spits and pots, and the fractured remains of 
rush -bottomed chairs. There a closet has disgorged 
its bowels, cracked tumblers, broken wine-glasses, 
phials of forgotten physic, papers of unknown pow- 
ders, seeds and dried herbs, handfuls of old corks, 
tops of tea-pots, and stoppers of departed decan- 
ters ; — from the rag-hole in the garret to the rat- 
hote in the cellar, no place esckpes unrummaged. 
It would seem as if the day of general doom was 
come, and the utensils of the house were dragged 
forth to judgment. In this tempest, the words of 
Lear naturally present themselves, and might, with 
some alteration, be made strictly applicable ; — 

" Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful puddcr o'er our heads, 
Find onX. their en'mies now. Tremble, thou wretch," 
That hast within thee, midivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of justice ! " 

" Close pent-up g^uilt. 

Raise your concealing continents, and ask 
These dreadful summoners grace 1 " 

This ceremony completed, and the house tho- 
roughly evacuated, the next operation is to smear 
the walls and ceilings of every room and closet with 
brushes dipped in a solution of lime, called white' 
ivash ; to pour buckets of water over every floor, 
and scratch all the partitions and wainscots with 
rough brushet wet witYi «oa.p-««A*, mA ^^^d in 
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stone-cutten' und. The windows by no meana 
eaCdpe the ^neral deluge. A HCrrant icnmbles 
out upon the pent-hooae, sC the risk of het neck, 
and with s tnug in her hand, uid b backet within 
reach, ehe dashei away innumerable gallons of wa- 
ter against the glass panes, to the great annoTanee 
of the passengers in the street. 

bronght Hgsinat one of these wster-nympha, by a 
person who had a new snit of clothe* spoiled by 
this operation ; but. after long argament, it was de- 
termined, by the whale court, that the action would 
not lie, inasmuch as the defendant was in the eier- 
ciae of a legal right, and not answerable for the con- 
sequences ; and so the poor gentlemsn was doubly 
nonsuited, for he lost not only his init of clothes, 
but his ntit at law. 

These smeanngs and sciatchings, washings and 
dashingB, being duly performed, the neil ceremony 
is to cleaoae and replace the distracted furniture. 
Yon may bate seen a house-raising or a ship- 
launch, nhen all the hands within reach are col> 
lected together : recollect if yon can the hurry, 
bustle, confusion, and noiae of HDch a scene, and 
jou will have «ome idea of this cleaning match. 
The misfortune is, that the sole object is to make 

suffer death under the operation ; a mahogany chair 
and earced frame undergo the same discipliDe ; 
they are to be made clean at all events ; but their 
presBryation is not worthy of attention. For in- 

floor ; smaller prints are pilei Ufon'tt., siA'CQe. *«■■ 
/len'DFumbent weight crackat,he^as«* *A ■&la^s*■'" 
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tier; but this is of no conseqaence. A valuable 
picture is placed leaning against the sharp corner 
of a table ; others are made to lean against that, 
until the pressure of the whole forces the comer of • 
the table through the canvass of the first. The 
frame and glass of a fine print are to be cleaned; 
the spirit and oil used on this occasion are sutfered ' 
to leak through and spoil the engraving ; no mat- 
ter, if the glass is clean, and the frame shine, it is 
sufficient : the rest is not worthy of consideration. 
An able arithmetician has made an accurate calcu- 
lation, founded on long experience, 9jid has disco- 
vered, that the losses and destructions incident to 
two whit« -washings are equal to one removal, and 
three removals equal to one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume 
their pristine appearance. The storm abates, and 
all would be well again, but it is impossible that so 
great a convulsion, in so small a communion, should 
not produce some farther efiects. For two or three 
weeks after the operation the family are usually 
afflicted with sore throats or sore eyes, occasioned 
by the caustic quality of the lime, or with severe 
colds from the exhalations of wet floors or damp 
walls. 

I know a gentleman, who was fond of accounting 
for every thing in a philosophical way. He consi- 
ders this, which I have called a custont) as a real 
periodical disease, peculiar to the climate. His 
train of reasoning is ingenious and whimsical ; but 
I am not at leisure to give you a detail. The result 
was, that he found the distemper to be incurable ; 
but after much study he conceived he had discovered 
a method to divert the e^iV Vv<i could not subdue. 
For this purpose he caused a ^roaW X^vwXniYw^, ^wsS. 




twelie feet iqaare, to be erected in bis nu^en, anil 
furniahed wil:h »me ordinarr chain and tablei ; 
. and a few prinW of the cheapeit sort were hung 
against tbe mil. Hii hope iru, that wben tlut 
white -washing freni; seized the females of his fa- 
mil}', they might repair to this apartmeat, and icrab, 
and smear, and scour to their hearts' coutent ; and 
BO spend the violence of the disease in thia out- 
past, while he enjoyed himself at quiet at head- 
quarters. But the experiment did ant answer his 
eipectation ; it was impossible it should, since a 
principal part of the gratification consists in the 
lady's having an nncontrolled right to torment her 
husband at least once a year, and to turn him out 
of doors, and take the reins of govemmeat into her 

There is a much better cootriranee than this of 
the philosopher's, which is, to cOTer the wsUs of 
the house with paper i this is generally dona ; and, 
though it cannot aboHsb, it at least shortens the 
period of female dominion. The paper is decorated 
with flowers of varioos fancies, and made so orna- 
mental, that tbe women haie admitted the fashion 
without perceiring the design. 

There is also another alleviatioii of the husband's 
distress ; he generally has the privilege of a small 
room or closet for bis books and papers, the key 
of which he is allowed to keep. This ii considered 

Goshen smid the plsgues of Egypt. But then he 
must be eitremely cautious, and ever on his guard -, 
for should he inadiertentljgo abroad and leave the 
key in his door, the housemaid, who is always on 
the watch for such an opportujivt^ , vanM*i»s*c\ 
Mitww in rnumphvith InickeU.^KQoiia,"*^'^"*'**' 
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takes possession of the premises, and forthwith puts 
all his books and papers to right » — to his utter con* 
fusion, and sometimes serious detriment. For in- 
stance : — 

A gentleman was sued by the executors of a 
tradesman, on a charge found against him in the 
deceased's books, to the amount of jf 30. The de- 
fendant was stron^y impressed with an idea that 
he had discharged the debt and taken a receipt ; 
but as the transaction was of long standing, he 
new not where to find the receipt. The suit went 
on in course, and the time approached when judg- 
ment would be obtained against him. He then sat 
seriously down to examine a large bundle of old 
papers which he bad untied and displayed on a ta- 
ble for that purpose. In the midst of his search, 
he was suddenly caUed away on business of import- 
ance ; he forgot to lock the door of his room. The 
housemaid, who had long been looking out for such 
an opportunity, immediately entered with the usual 
implements, and with great alacrity fell to cleaning 
the room and putting things to rights. The first 
object that struck her eye was the confused situa- 
tion of the papers on the table ; these were without 
delay bundled together like so many dirty knives 
and forks, but in the action a small piece of paper 
fell unnoticed on the floor, which happened to be 
the very receipt in question : as it had no very re- 
spectable appearance, it was soon after swept out 
with the common dirt of the room, and carried in 
a rubbish-pan into the yard. The tradesman had 
neglected to enter the credit in his book ; the de- 
fendant could find nothing to obviate the charge, 
and 80 judgment went a^nst him for the debt and 
costs. A fortnight after the ^\io\e nn^ wXVNft^^«»d. 




the mone; paid, one of Ihe children found tbe ra- 
cctipt amoikg the rubhieh iuChe yard- 
Then is also mother custom peculiar to the city 
of Philsdelpbia, and nearly aUitd to the former. 
1 mean that of woshiog the pavemeat before the 
doors every Saturday eTenicg. I at first took thia 
to be a regolation of the police ; but, on farUier 
' ' ' ' religioua rite, preparatory to the 



bath, ai 



!. the 01 



>r elevea at oight. 
very difficult for a stranger to walk the atree 
those evenings ; he runs a continual risk of h 
a bucket of dirty water thrown against liia 
but a Phiiadelphian born is >o n 



iujde. 
a Phila. 



delphian n ^ 

The streets of New-York are paved with rough 
atones ; these indeed are not washed, but the dirt 
i> BO tharoughly swept from before the doors, that 
the stones stand up sharp and protainent, to the 
great incaovenience of those who are not accus- 
tomed to so rough a palli. But habit reconciles 
every tiling. It is diverting enough to see a Phiia- 
delphian at New.York ; he vi-alks the streets with 
as much most painful csutioo, aa if hig toes were 
covered with corns, or his feet lamed with the gout ; 
while a New-Yorker, aa Uttle approving the plain 
masonry of Philadelphia, shufBes along the pave- 
ment like H parrot on a mahogany table. 

It mnat be acknowledged that the ablutions I 
have mentioned are attended with no smaU. liwAv.- 
■ TBDience ,- but the womeo wou\4 tiol- >«■ "wA^r.?*- 
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from any consideration! to resign their priTilege. 
Notwithstanding this, I can give you the strongest 
assurances that the women of America make the 
most faithful wives and the most attentive mothers 
in the world ; and I am sure you will join me in 
opinion, that if a married man is made miserable 
only one week in a whole year, he will have no 
great cause to complain of the matrimonial bond. 

I am, &C. 

ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

in the character of a ladt, but really bt 
the same hand. 

Sir, ^ 
I HAVE lately seen a letter upon the subject of 
white-waahinfff in which that necessary duty of a 
good housewife is treated with unmerited ridicule. 
I should probably have forgot the' foolish thing by 
this time, but the season coming on which most 
women think suitable for cleansing their apartments 
from smoke and dirt of the winter, I find this 
saucy author dished up in every family, and his 
flippant performance quoted wherever a wife at- 
tempts to exercise her reasonable prerogative, or 
execute the duties of her station. Women gene- 
rally employ their time to better purpose than scrib- 
bling. The cares and comforts of a family rest 
principally upon their shoulders ; hence it is that 
there are but few female authors ; and the men, 
knowing how necessary our attentions are to their 
happiness, take every opportunity of discouraging 
literary accomplishments in the fair sex. You hear 
it echoed from every quarter — * My wife cannot 
wake verseg, it is true, but a\ie m«^L^% «av «T.t^\!ks.\yx. 
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pudding j the can't correct the press, bat she cin 
correct her children, and icold her aerruits with 

■dminhle diEcretiDa ; she can't annuel the intri- 
cacies of political economjand fedeiaJ goTemmBiit, 
but she dQ knit chamung Btockinga.' And this 
they call praising a «ife, and doing justice to her 
character, with mach nongensB of the hke kind. 

I say, women generaUj employ their time to much 
better porpose than acribbiing ; otherwise this fac- 
tious writer had not gone ao long unanswered. We 
bare ladies wlio sometimes lay down tbe needle and 
take Dp the pen ; I wonder none of them have at- 
tempted some reply. For my part, I do not pre- 
tend to be an author. I neVer appeared in print in 
my life, but I can no longer forbear laying aome- 
thing in anawer to anch impertinence, circulate how 
it niaj. Only, Sir, conaider onr litoation. Men 
ate naturally inattentiTs to the decendea of lite ; 
but why should 1 be so complaisant ? I say, they 
are naturally filthy creatures. If it were not that 
their connexion with the refined >ei polished their 
mannera, and had a happy inflnenoe on the general 
economy of life, these lords of the ciEation would 
wallow in filth, and populous cities would infect the 
atmoapbere with their noxious vapours. It is the 
attention and aaaidnity o[ the women that preient 
men ^x)m degenerating into mere swine > How im- 
portant then are the Beririces we render 1 and yet 
for these very serrices we are made the subject of 
ridicule and fan. Baac ingratitude I Nauaeoua 

sion. No, Sir, I do assure you I was never more 
composed in my life, and yet it is enough to provoke 
a saint to see how unreasonably w« ■xB^xuiu^'v^ 
the men. Why now, then'* -aej Vaa'oMA:-^ «**■ 
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enough sort of a man in the main — ^bnt I will give 
you a sample of him. He comes into the parlour 
the other day. where, to be sure, I was cutting up 
a piece of linen. * Lord 1 ' says be, * what a flutter 
here is I I can't bear to see the parlour look like 
a tailor's shop ; besides, I am going to make some 
important philosophical experiments, and must hare 
sufficient room.' You must know my husband is 
one of your would-be philosophers. Well, I bun- 
dled up my linen as quick as I could, and b^an to 
dam a pair of ruffles, which took no room, and 
could give no offence. I thought, however, I would 
watch my lord and master's- important business. 
In about half an hour the tables were covered with 
all manner of trumpery ; bottles of water, phials of 
drugs, pasteboard, paper and cards, glue, paste, and 
gum-arabic ; files, knives, scissors, needles, resin, 
wax, silk, thread, rags, jags, tags, books, pamphlets, 
and papers. Lord bless me ! I am almost out of 
breath, and yet I have not enumerated half the arti- 
cles. Well, to work he went, and although I did 
not understand the object of his manoeuvres, yet I 
could sufficiently discover that he did not succeed 
in any one operation. I was glad of that, I confess, 
and with good reason too ; for, after he had fatigued 
himself with mischief, like a monkey in a china- 
shop, and had called the servants to clear every 
thing away, I took a view of the scene my parlour 
exhibited. I shall not even attempt a minute de- 
scription ; suffice it to say, that he had overset his 
ink-stand, and stained my. best mahogany table 
with ink ; he had spilt a quantity of vitriol, and 
burnt a large hole in my carpet ; my marble hearth 
was all over spotted witk melted resin : beside this, 
he bad broken three chma cui^, io^x 'witL^-^^AauAA^ 




two tmnblen, and one ol my buidiomeit dectotara. 
And, after all, ai I aaid before, 1 pereciied tlut bs 
had not aacceeded in anr one operadoa. Bf the 
bje, tell roar rriend, the «bite-waih acribbler, that 
this ia oac mean* by which oar cloieti become (ur- 
niahed with halTca of chiaa bowls, cracked tum- 
blers, broken wiae-glaBBfia, tops of tea-pots, and 
atoppera of departed decanters. 1 aaj, 1 took a 
Tiew of the dirt and devastation mj philosophic 
hnsband had occasioned ; and there I sat, like Pa. 
tieace on a monament smiliag at Grief ; but it 
worked inwardly. I wonid almost aa soon Ibe 
melted resin and vitriol had been in his throat, u 
on m J dear marble hearth and mf beaotiful carpet. 
It is not tme that women have no power over their 
own feelings ; for notwithstanding tills proroettlon, 
I said nothing, or next to nothing : for I only ob- 
served, very pleasant! J, what a ladyof my acquaint- 
ance had told me, that the reason why pMlosophers 
are called tjferary men, is because they make a great 
liltrr ; not a word more : however, the serraQt 
cleared away, and down sat the philosopher. A 
ftiend dropt in soon after — ' Your servant. Sir, how 
do you do ? ' ' O lord. I am almost fatigued to 
death [ I have been all the morning making philo- 
sophical eiperiroenta.' 1 was now more bardlyput 
to it to smother a laugh, than I had been just be- 
fore to contain my rage ; my precioiu went out 
SDon after, ond I, as yon may suppose, mustered all 
my forces : bmsties, buckets, soap, sand, UmcBkiui, 
and cocoa-nut shells, with all the powers of booae- 
ffifery. were immediately employed. 1 was cer- 
tainly the best philosopher of the two t for my ex- 
periments sncceeded, sind his did not. UV-^nk-s^i. 
again, vicepc my poor cwpefc— mi t«A^4»»*- 'a*- 
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pet, which «tUl continued a moomfnl memento of 
philosophic folly. The operation was scarce oTer, 
when in came my experimental philosopher, and 
told me, with all the indifference in the world, that 
he had invited six gentlemen to dine with him at 
three o* clock. It was then past one. I complained 
of the short notice : ' Poh 1 poh I ' said he, ' you 
can get a leg of mutton, and a loin of veal, and a 
few potatoes, which will do well enough.' Hea- 
vens ! what a chaos must the head of a philosopher 
be ! a leg of mutton, a loin of real, and potatoes ! 
I was at a loss whether I should laugh or be angry; 
but there was no time for determining : I had but 
an hour and a half to do a world of business in. 
My carpet, which had suffered in the cause of ex- 
perimental philosophy in the morDing, was destined 
to be most shamefully dishonoured in the afteraoon 
by a deluge of nasty tobacco-juice. Gentlemen 
smokers love segars better than carpets. Think, 
Sir, what a woman must endure under such circum- 
stances ; and then, after all, to be reproached with 
her cleanliness, and to have her white-washings, 
her scourings, and scrubbings made the subject of 
ridicule, it is more than patience can put up with. 
What I have now exhibited is but a small specimen 
of the injuries we sustain from the boasted supe- 
riority of men. But we will not be laughed out of 
our cleanliness. A woman would rather be called 
any thing than a »/»/, as a man would rather be 
thought a knave than a fool. I had a great deal 
more to say, but am called away ; we are just pre- 
paring to white- wash, and of course I have a great 
deal of business on my hands. The white-^ash 
buckets are paraded, the brushes are ready, my 
husband is gone off — so muc>it^ve>oeX\fex\ 'wV^u'w^ 




ore upou ■ thorongh clBining, the Ant dirtf thing 
to be removed i* ooe'a hiuband. 1 am called for 
again. Ailieu. 

ON THE THEORY OF THE EA^RTH. 

Sir, 
I RBTUBN the papers with aome CDrrectiona. 1 did 
not find coal minea under the calcareous rock in 
Derbyshire. I only remarked, that at the loweM 
part of Chat rockjr monatain which wu in ligbt, 
there were o;ater-thelU mixed with the Stone ; aad 
part of the high countr; of Derby being probablj 
aa much above the level of the sea as the coal.- mines 
of Whitehaven were below, it aeemed a proof that 
there had been a great iouleveraeTnent io the aur- 
face of that island, some part of it having been de- 
pressed under tlia sea, and other parts, which had 
been under it, being raised above it. Such chaiigea 
in the superficial parts of the globe seemed to me 
unlikelj to happea, if the earth were aolid at the 
centre. I therefore imagined that the internal parts 
might be a fluid more dense, and of greater specific 
gravity than any of the sotidi we are acquainted 
with ; which therefore might Bwim in or upon that 
fluid. Thus the surface of the globe would be a 
shell, capable of being broken and disordered by the 
violent movements of the 4uid on which it rested. 
And as air has been compressed by art so as to be 
twice as dense as water, in which case, if such air 
Bud water could l>e contained in a strong glass ves- 
sel, the air would be seen to take the lowest place, 
and the water to float above aud upon it ; and, m 

maj tw compressed, and M, Kiooa^ooft.w^c*^*^^^-- 
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that its density inerea^ing as it approached the cen- 
tre in the same proportion as above the sorface, it 
would, at the depth of leagues, be heavier than gold, 
possibly the dense flmd occupying the internal parts 
of the globe might be air compressed. And as the 
force of expansion in dense air when heated, is in 
proportion to its density, this central air might af- 
ford another agent to move the surface, as well as 
be of use in keeping alive the central fires ; though, 
as you observe, the sudden rarefaction of water, 
coming into contact with those fires, may be an 
agent sufficiently strong for that purpose, when act- 
ing between the incumbent earth and the fluid on 
which it rests. 

If one might indulge imagination in supposing 
how such a globe was formed, I should conceive, 
that all the elements in separate particles, being ori- 
ginally mixed in confusion, and occupying a great 
space, they would (as soon as the Almighty fiat or- 
dained gravity, or the mutual attraction of certain 
parts, and the mutual repulsion of other parts, to 
exist) all move towards their common centre ; that 
the air being a fluid whose parts repel each other, 
though drawn to the common centre by their gra- 
vity, would be densest towards the centre, and rarer 
as more remote ; consequently, all bodies, lighter 
than the central parts of that air, and immersed in 
it, would recede from the centre and rise till they 
arrive at that region of the air, which was of the 
same specific gravity with themselves, where they 
would rest; while other matter mixed with the 
lighter air, would descend, and the two, meeting, 
would form the shell of the first earth, leaving the 
upper atmosphere nearly clear. The original move- 
ment of the parts towards thieve oomxDna tKso&x^ 
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would form s whirl there : which would coDtinne in 
the tnmiDg of the DGV-formed glob« npon itt &iii, - 
and the gresteit diameter of the ibell would be in 
its equator. If b; anf arcident afterward die axis 
ihonid be changed, the denie Internal fluid, bjr al. 
tering ita form, must burst the eheli, and throw all 
its Bnbstance into the confusion in which we tind it. 
I will not trouble you at iireaent with my fancies 
concerning the manner of forming the rest of our 
■yBtem. Superior being! smile on our theories, and 
at our presumption in making them. 1 will just 
mention that your obseriation of the ferrugiaoas 
nature of the lava which is thrown out from the 
depths of our voleanoes, gave me great pleasure. It 
has long been a sapposition of mine, that the iron 

capable of hecoming, as it is, a great magnet ; that 
the fluid of magnetism eiists perhaps in all space ; 
■0 that there is a magaeCical North and South of 
the universe, as nell &a of this globe ; and that if it 
were possible for a man to flj from star to star, be 
might govern his course by the compass : that it 
was b; the power of this general magnetism this 
|[lobe bfcame a particular magnet. In soft or hot 
iron the fluid of magnetism is natorallj diflosed 
aquatlf ; when witliin the inflncace of a magnet, it 
is drawn to one end of the iron, made denser there 
and rarer at the other. While the iron continues 






onlja 



mporary m 



ir grows hard in that situation, it becomes a 
permanent one, the magnetic fluid not easily re- , 
suming its equilibrium. Perhaps it may be. owing ' 
lu the permanent magnetism of this globe, whicb 
it had not at first, that its aiia is b!i. ^tuKoIi. ^«%'^ 
parallel to ifaeif, aad notlMhteWi -Aw doxo^a'a- 
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formerly suffered, which occasioned the rupture of 
its shell, the submersions and emersions of its 
lands, and the confusion of its seasons. The present 
polar and equatorial diameters differing from each 
other near ten leagues, it is easy to conceive, in 
case some power should shift the axis gradually, 
and place it in the present equator, and make i;he 
new equator pass through the present poles, what 
a sinking of waters would happen in the present 
equatorifld regions, and what a rising in the present 
polar regions \ so that vast tracts would be disco- 
▼ered that now are under water, and others covered 
that now are dry, the water rising and sinking in 
the different extremes nearly five leagues ! Such an 
operation as this possibly occasioned much of Eu- 
rope, and, among 1;he rest, of this mountain of 
Passy, on which I live, and which is composed of 
limestone, rock, and sea-shells, to be abandoned by 
the sea, and to change its ancient climate, which 
seems to have been a hot one. The globe being 
now become a perfect magnet we are perhaps safe 
from any future change of its axis. But we are 
still subject to the accidents on the surface, which 
are occasioned by a wave in the internal ponderous 
fluid : and such a wave is produced by the sudden 
violent explosion you mention, happening from the 
junction of water and fire under the earth, which 
not only lifts the incumbent earth that is over the 
explosion, but impressing with the same force the 
fluid under it, creates a wave that may run a thou- 
sand leagues, lifting, and thereby shaking succes- 
sively, all the countries under which it passes. 
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